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News Items in this Issue 


The Government of India’s technical training scheme has 
been considerably expanded and is expected to turn out 50 to 
60,000 men a year; the number of training centres is now 380, 
including 51 in the Indian States (p. 234). 


* * * 


The functions of the new National Economic Council in 
Bolivia include the making of recommendations with a view to 
reducing the cost of living and keeping profits within reasonable 
limits (p. 222). 


* * * 


A National Social Insurance Institute has been set up to 
administer the comprehensive social insurance scheme recently 
enacted in Mexico (p. 246). 


* * * 


The South African Federated Chamber of Industries has 
proposed that the Government should appoint an expert com- 


mission to examine the whole question of social security (p. 221). 
* * * 


An Administrative Officer has been appointed in Nigeria to 
supervise the general welfare of the workers in the tin mines 
(p. 237). 


* * * 


The official list of 35 essential war industries in the United 
States issued by the War Manpower Commission comprises about 
3,000 jobs classed as essential (p. 229). 


* * * 


By way of exception to a new general prohibition, Sunday 
work in British building and engineering undertakings was 
permitted on 8 specified Sundays during the period 8 November 
1942 to 14 February 1943 (in Scotland, 21 February 1943) (p. 240). 
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A People’s Peace in the Colonies 


By 


Wilfrid BENSON 
International Labour Office 


In preparing for post-war reconstruction, it is necessary among 
other things to attempt to survey the major changes in the fields of 
policy with which the International Labour Organisation is con- 
cerned. These changes are far-reaching in the territories which have 
not yet achieved full self-government and which are commonly known 
as colonies. In the following article, Mr. Wilfrid Benson, who has 
been associated with the work of the International Labour Office in 
connection with colonial labour questions for many years, summarises 
these changes, 1n so far as they promise to influence social and economic . 
policy and thus to establish conditions of peace and progress based 
on popular support among the peoples directly concerned. This survey 
ts necessarily tentative. No final conclusions on the immediate future 
of the colonies are suggested. The survey shows, however, that the 
developments which have taken place in regard to the general principles 
of colonial policy, its social objectives, and the economic possibilities 
of attaining these objectives, signify a new outlook on colonial aspira- 
tions and a new sense of the responsibility of world powers. 


‘HE ability to think among the United Nations would be de- 

pressingly sterile if the 1941 victory over the Italian East Afri- 
can colonial empire and the 1942 disasters in the Pacific dependencies 
led to no re-searching of colonial policy. It is natural that where 
thinking has been critical, its judgments have in cases been harsh, 
and that where it has wished to be constructive, speculation may 
outstrip practical possibilities. There are nevertheless fields of 
thought which are being explored by persons of authority and 
which are traversed by paths already in practical use. A prelim- 
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inary survey is even now possible which may throw light on the 
potentialities of democratic social progress among peoples who 
have given less than their capacity to world civilisation and received 
from it less than their claims. 

The inter-war period of 1919-1939 laid the foundations of new 
colonial policies. Economically, the colonies became more in- 
timately associated in the world structure, at the same time ex- 
periencing the need for more comprehensive local development. 
Territories and productions serving American or West European 
requirements were arrested by the world depression in what, up 
to 1929, had seemed an almost inevitable advance. Thereafter 
new exploitations, mainly mineral, resulted in erratic expansions 
in some producing areas, while national mercantilist policies and 
international restriction schemes flattened some effects of trade 
fluctuations. These, however, were in the nature of incidents or 
palliatives. The chief economic lesson for the colonies was the 
need for local or regional developments of a diversified nature to 
meet and stimulate local and regional needs, and significant pro- 
gress had been made particularly in the Netherlands Indies and 
the Belgian Congo. In the political sphere problems and objectives 
became more clearly defined. The mandates system did not fulfil 
the hopes or fears of 1919, but established, if with uncertain practical 
results, a spirit of international responsibility for colonial policy 
and for the betterment of the colonial peoples. The objective of 
political independence was reached in Iraq and the Philippines; 
a nucleus of responsible government was granted to Ceylon, Burma, 
and the Netherlands Indies; generally, there was a sharpening of 
political aspirations, whether translated into local responsibility 
or into a tendency towards assimilation with the metropolitan 
country. In the peoples’ social life the years immediately succeed- 
ing 1929 were disastrous, and throughout the period a growing 
consciousness of poverty was more pronounced than betterment. 
Yet health, educational, and labour reforms were widespread, even 
if inadequate to the problems encountered. The regulation of 
forced labour from a normal instrument of tropical development 
to one needing special justification and later international labour 
reforms could be claimed as ‘‘the greatest advance in Native labour 
conditions which the world has witnessed since that day in 1833 
when the British Parliament decided to abolish slavery’’.! 

In the first two years of war the issues in colonial policy gained 
clearer definition. The governmental direction of colonial pro- 
duction and trade, involving planned development for the require- 





1 Sir John Harris: “Native Labour: Success after Thirty Years”, in The 
Contemporary Review, Sept. 1939, pp. 296-303. 
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ments of the United Nations and planned national self-sufficiency 
to offset the limitations on non-essential trade, took the place 
of the varying combinations of laissez faire and national imperialism 
as the theme of economic life. The co-ordination of economic and 
social policy in the interests of the colonial peoples became, at 
least in public declarations, a commonplace which advanced 
towards realisation in the administration of the Netherlands Indies, 
the British Colonial Development and Welfare Act, and the Amer- 
ican administration of Puerto Rico. Such co-ordination was found 
to necessitate social and labour reforms of an emergency (e.g. price- 
fixing) and of a permanent character (e.g. industrial conciliation). 
It even seemed in some cases that the social objective was becoming 
recognised as the essential aim of economic policy. In the sphere 
of political development, while the operation of the mandates 
system fell into abeyance, inter-colonial co-operation became 
closer, and further progress was made towards colonial self-govern- 
ment, notably in the Netherlands Indies. Through these trends 
ran the twofold pattern of the insecurity of small units and of the 
impossibility of confining opposition to the Herrenvolk principle to 
European affairs alone. 

It may be unduly optimistic to read into the aspirations of 
colonia] statesmen an effective promise of colonial betterment. 
The misery, the loss of confidence, and the compulsions created by 
war must be borne in mind. The course of the war may impose 
new strains and create new oppressions. The transition from war 
to peace will present many problems for which immediate con- 
venience may offer solutions of no long-term validity. Yet a new 
approach to the colonial problem is general; proposals which are 
being advanced and even programmes which are being put into 
effect in political, economic, and social affairs disclose a general 
harmony of aim. Prospects are real. Realism rather than optimism 
suggests a present value in their analysis. 


THE GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF COLONIAL RESPONSIBILITY 


As the war has developed, there has been in some quarters 
a growing tendency to press the political claims of colonial peoples. 
In others the tendency has been to deprecate discussions which 
may possibly harm national unity. It is not, however, essential, 
or perhaps possible, to examine promises, claims and speculations 
of a narrowly political character. Their realisation may become 
either inevitable or impracticable according to the effect of military 
events on the machinery of government or on the toughness of 
colonial indigenous institutions. It is rather the ability to re- 
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examine general principles of policy which is required as an in- 
troduction to a survey of the economic and social plans needed 
for colonial reconstruction, whatever may be the form of political 
control in the colonies or territories which have ceased to be colonies. 

An attempt at this broad sweep of the further horizon was 
made by Mr. Harold Macmillan, British Under-Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, in the House of Commons on 24 June 1942.! 
His remarks can be condensed as follows: 


The conception of Empire has passed through many different stages. The 
explorer and the trader, sometimes, alas, the slave trader, have gone hand in 
hand. Then the phase has changed. The missionary, the trader, and the settler, 
and then the chartered company have been the pioneers. The responsibilities of 
government, ever growing, can no longer be sustained by chartered companies. 
Government assumes them. By degrees the conception of development has 
become one of development in the paramount interests of the people of the many 
widely differing territories which go to make up the whole. All these divergent 
interests have to be reconciled. The indigenous population, alongside them the 
administrator, the missionary, the trader, the planter, the settler,and the immig- 
rant population from other territories, all these varying elements must be 
welded together into a coherent whole. The Government’s principle for the colo- 
nial Empire should therefore be the principle of partnership between the various 
elements composing it. According to different needs and different conditions 
there will be the greatest divergence of local responsibility, but, however far 
this may be developed, there are broad imperial problems which only admit 
of corporate resolution. 

There are two things, Mr. Macmillan said, we can do at this stage of the war. 
We can make changes or prepare for changes in the organisation of the colonial 
service. Secondly, development policy must be thought of as a coherent whole 
and not in single compartments. In the long run the standard of living and the 
expenditure on social services in the colonies will depend on the economic pros- 
perity of those colonies. This means promotion of long-term capital investment, 
which will not be expected to be profitable for the first years or even generations. 
Unless plans are prepared now, they will not be ready for the period after the 
war. We want therefore to prepare now our list of plans and of priorities, so that 
we can be ready to put forward on behalf of all the colonies our demand for a 
fair share of reconstruction work. The colonies are poor. Why are they poor? 
They are poor because they are just beginning. They are four or five centuries 
behind. Our job is to move them, to hustle them, across this great interval of 
time as rapidly as we can. To bridge this great gulf we must hold out to them 
the hand of friendship, of comradeship, and of faith. 


In his speech Mr. Macmillan mentioned the services of Lord 
Hailey in organising research on post-war problems of all kinds. 
Lord Hailey has himself drawn attention to the broad principles 
requiring restatement as a framework to the details of colonial 
policy. In particular, he has touched on the principle of trustee- 
ship, which, if as a theory it antedates 1919 and as a practice may 





1 Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 24 June 1942, 
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not then have been realised, was the justification of colonial rule 
during the 1919-1939 period. To him trusteeship had been of 
service in preventing or curing positive abuses in colonial rule, but 
had hardly led to a constructive, dynamic policy. 


Our concern now is less with the sincerity which lies behind the principle of 
trusteeship than with the constructive value of that principle in directing colonial 
policy to the improvement of the social conditions and the standards of life in 
the dependencies.' 


As a guide in practical affairs, trusteeship: 


is liable to a great variety of interpretation; its concrete expression must indeed 
differ widely, according to the philosophy of rule preferred by a colonial power. 
The standards it applies are moral, and though this may suffice when the problems 
of policy can be stated in terms of moral issues, it gives no guidance in the wide 
range of administrative problems which have no such implication... It has 
finally a connotation which causes its use to be resented by more educated and 
advanced people in the colonies . . . ? 


Lord Hailey conceives that the State in the colonies, as at home, 
should be not merely an agency for maintaining justice and equal 
rights or for preventing abuse, but ‘‘the most active agency for 
promoting social welfare and improving the general standard of 
living’. To this end he suggests that (1) the relations between 


colonies and colonial powers should be restated, not as those of 
trustees and wards, but as those of senior and junior partners; 
(2) in the colonies the modern State should accept the obligations 
incumbent on it in regard to the improvement of the social services 
and standards of living in its own domestic backward areas; (3) the 
objective of self-government should be pursued by the more rapid 
development of fully powered local institutions and the fuller 
participation of the people in their own administrative services; 
(4) existing institutions should be extended in order to assist the 
evolution of forms of self-government best suited to the traditions 
and circumstances of the people; and (5) the whole civilised world 
should endeavour to bring the economic conditions of populations 
producing raw materials more nearly to the level of those of indus- 
trialised countries. 

The conception of partnership, suggested by Lord Hailey and 
Mr. Macmillan as the dominating theme in colonial relationships, 
has its critics. It is thought that it implies an exclusive dominance 
of the United Kingdom which may be unfavourable to the develop- 
ment of colonial self-government and of international collaboration. 





1 Lord Hariey: “Colonial Policy and Some of its Post-War Problems”’, in 
Agenda, Vol. 1, No. 2, Apr. 1942, pp. 107-118. 
2 Lord Haitey: “A Colonial Charter”, in The Fortnightly, July 1942. 
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An alternative phrase, equal status, found place in a resolution 
adopted at the 1942 Conference of the British Labour Party, con- 
taining the following principles: 


(1) All persons who are citizens of the Colonial Commonwealth should be 
considered to possess and be allowed to enjoy equality of political, economic, 
and social rights in the same way as the citizens of Great Britain. 

(2) The status of Colony should be abolished and there should be substituted 
for this that of States, named according to the country in which they are situated 
and having an equal status with the other nations of the Commonwealth. 

(3) In all colonial areas there should be organised a system of democratic 
government, using the forms of indigenous institutions in order to enable the 
mass of the people to enter upon self-government by the modification of existing 
forms of colonial administration in conformity with these principles. 

(4) In all colonial areas, in Africa and elsewhere, where the primitive systems 
of communal land tenure exist, these systems should be maintained and land 
should be declared inalienable by private sale or purchase. All natural resources 
should be declared public property and be developed under public ownership. 


There is no single road to colonial progress. The British roads 
seem to be planned to reach a single objective. Political thought 
among Netherlands colonial statesmen shows a similarity of aim. 
What is more, substantial progress has already been made towards 
the attainment of this aim. In 1941, Dr. H. J. Levelt, Government 
Deputy for General Affairs in the Netherlands Indies, wrote: 


The admirable way in which the Netherlands Indies has maintained itself 
as an independent part of the Kingdom has naturally increased the desire of the 
inhabitants of these regions, especially the Indonesian Nationalists, for a more 
independent position within the framework of the Empire. The Government 
sees this clearly . . . As soon as the Nazi invader is driven out of the Mother- 
land, the citizens of all portions of the Empire . . . will jointly employ their 
strength not only to restore that which has been destroyed, but also to build a 
new future.! 


A Government declaration of 27 January 1942 announced the 
intention after the liberation to call a conference of the entire 
Kingdom for joint consultation on the future structure. Her 
Majesty the Queen of the Netherlands declared in a broadcast 
of 7 December 1942: ‘I visualise, without anticipating recommen- 
dations of the future conference, that they will be directed towards 
a Commonwealth in which the Netherlands, Indonesia, Surinam, 
and Curagao will participate, with complete self-reliance and free- 
dom of conduct for each part regarding its internal affairs but with 
readiness to render mutual assistance’’. 

In the Union of South Africa problems are complicated and 





oi ‘es INFORMATION BurEAu: The Netherlands East Indies (London, 
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embittered by the fact that it is not a distant colonial situation 
which has to be met but a home situation with different races, 
different cultures, and different standards of living jostling one 
another in life and work. General Smuts, in an address on 21 
January 1942, examined trusteeship in relation to the South African 
situation. He said that the trend towards international good 
feeling ‘‘was arrested when something very ugly reared its head 
in Central Europe, adding to the problems of race relationship. . . . 
The immediate effect of this intensified deifying form of race leads 
to the idea of a ‘master people’, the overlordship of people. In 
Germany one by-product of the idea of the master-people—the 
Herrenvolk—is that they are the only people fit to govern. That 
is really going back to the old discarded form of slavery.” The 
fear which influenced the attitude of Europeans in South Africa, 
General Smuts said, had given rise to the belief on the part of some 
Europeans that if they did not assert themselves, and retain com- 
plete mastery over the Africans, they were in danger. The tempta- 
tion was still strong to emphasise the idea of mastery, overlordship, 
and domination on the part of the trustee. 


But it is not the fundamental aspect, which is the responsibility that the 
trustee has for his ward. The whole concept is meant not for the benefit of the 
trustee, but for the benefit of the ward; and if the trustee exploits his ward he 
breaks his trust and neglects the duty which rests on him. The whole idea of 
trusteeship is that there is a sacred trust on the European. There is a duty placed 
on him to look after the interests of his ward. 


General Smuts asked his hearers to consider some of the implica- 
tions of their trusteeship with regard to Native education, health 
and housing. He hoped that in the years to come complete and 
efficient health services would be provided, not only for Europeans 
but also for Africans, and that much more would be done in the mat- 
ter of Native housing and nutrition. Conditions were arising which 
could not be tolerated for long. ‘‘If we do connive at their continued 
existence, we shall have to pay a very heavy price.’’ A start had 
- been made by giving milk to children, but it would have to be made 
much more of a public policy for white and black. Nutrition condi- 
tions among Natives, even in rural areas, were leading to decay. 
In the towns the position was worse, as the question of wages, 
poverty, and artificial foods was present. Unless this maladjust- 
ment was dealt with drastically the results might be most lament- 
able. He concluded that the greatest problem in the world to-day 
was how best to adjust race relations so that conditions of fairness, 
harmony, and happiness would result. In South Africa their hope 
was, and always would be, that Europeans and Africans would 
manage to live together in a spirit of helpful co-operation. If that 
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wish was the basis of their trusteeship, the future of race relations 
would become brighter as the vears went by. 


We want to take a holiday from the old ideas which brought nothing but 
bitterness and strife in this country, and try to the best of our ability to fashion 
a variegated, but harmonious race-pattern in South Africa. And who knows that 
the pattern which will take shape in South Africa may not become an example 
and an inspiration to the races in the rest of the world? 


An American consensus of opinion on colonial questions has 
resulted from the work of a Committee on Africa, the War, and 
Peace Aims, in whose studies a number of American authorities on 
African affairs were associated. In the broadest political sense the 
Committee’s report! was assisted by the unqualified American 
interpretation of the Atlantic Charter as applying to the whole 
world. The major recommendations, reached through an examin- 
ation of the implication of the Eight Points of the Charter for Africa, 
are much like the general opinions reached elsewhere among the 
United Nations. It is, for example, stated that the goal of ultimate 
self-government should be definitely accepted in every colony, 
that the controlling Governments should show themselves both 
willing and eager to fit the African people for larger and larger 
participation in their own affairs, that in the choice of positions 
in the civil service ability and not colour should be the basis, that 
the mandate ideal of the vital importance of Native rights, welfare, 
and development should be applied, and that all forms of racial 
discrimination based on the Herrenvolk idea should be eliminated. 
Once again, while a constructive interpretation of trusteeship is a 
foundation of the discussion, the word itself falls under some sus- 
picion, it being suggested that the word “‘guardianship”’ is better 
since it implies that “the relationship is not permanent but has as 
its purpose the fitting of the ward for self-government as soon as 
his education and experience permit”’. 

The mandate principle has also been stressed by Dr. Wang 
Chung-hui, General Secretary of the Chinese National Defence 
Council, in an interview given in October 1942.2 ‘‘The object of the 
mandates’, he said, “‘should be clearly defined as aiming at assis- 
tance of the population by raising the standard of living and prepar- 
ing the people for autonomy or full independence on the basis of 
democratic government.” 

In short, while machinery and methods have hardly been 
defined, authoritative thought on the wider political issues of the 








1 THe COMMITTEE ON AFRICA, THE WAR, AND Peace Arms: The Ailantic 
Charter and Africa from an American Standpoint (New York, 1942). Cf. book 
note in International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 4, Oct. 1942, p. 519. 

2 Manchester Guardian, 12 Oct. 1942. 
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problem of colonies suggests agreement not merely on objectives 
but also on immediate principles of policy. Whatever phrase may 
be used, any conception of trusteeship as limited to preventive 
policy must be expanded into a positive policy of development 
and welfare, which denies any inherent inequality due to race and 
promotes colonial self-development under the guidance of the 
State acting as agency for public welfare. 


Africa can hardly be subsumed under such categories as “‘nationalism"’, for 
what is growing up there is a racial rather than a national consciousness. But 
alongside of that growing African feeling, so powerfully stimulated by African 
participation in the war, is the awareness on the part of colonial powers, and of 
non-colonial powers that watch them, of the absolute necessity of giving to the 
development of the resources of Africa and to the welfare of her people a new 
measure of energy and imagination, coupled with a clear policy that will lead 
towards self-government. 


Many queries under the head of how, when, and where remain 
to be answered. Perhaps more important, the limitations on self- 
government which may be proved essential for independent States 
have not yet been defined in their effect on the aspirations of colonial 
leaders. Yet the outline of purpose is hardening, so that no single 
nation, still less one party within a nation, is likely to be able to 
neglect the bounds it imposes and by deliberate public policy to 
treat colonies as national estates and colonial peoples as tribute- 
payers, or to hold the ring in the colonies between private philan- 
thropists and private exploiters. 5 


PROBLEMS OF COLONIAL SOCIAL PoLicy 
Current Theories 


The assumption that it is both desirable and possible to direct 
economic policy towards the improvement of the standard of living 
of mankind has the endorsement of the leaders of the United 
Nations. It is the assumption on which, in virtue of its funda- 
mental aims as well as of its reconstruction mandate, the Inter- 
national Labour Office takes its stand. The poverty and ill- 
equipment of many colonial areas, the vestiges of the tradition 
that inexhaustible wealth can be drained from the tropics, some 
indeed of the fiscal arrangements and forms of production still 
persisting in colonial areas, make the general acceptance of this 
assumption somewhat laggard. Nevertheless, in the gropings for 
a new dynamism to replace old colonial impetuses the growing 





! Dr. William Paton: “The Future of the Missionary Enterprise’, in The 
International Review of Missions, Oct. 1942, p. 387. 
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conviction can be found that the development of colonial wealth 
must be dictated by, instead of dictating, the development of 
popular welfare. 

It is now a truism among colonial authorities that no social 
reform can be more than a palliative unless it is accompanied by 
the raising of the colonial economic level. The British Colonial 
Nutrition Committee put this as follows in 1939: 


There is no doubt in our minds that over a large part of the Colonial Empire 
one of the most important causes of malnutrition is the low standard of living 
of many of its inhabitants. The foodstuffs which they themselves produce, 
supplemented by money obtained from the sale of produce, wages, or some other 
source, is very often insufficient to provide adequate nutrition in addition to 
all their other needs. Ignorance is also, no doubt, a very important factor in 
the problem . . . But when all is said and done we cannot get away from the 
fact that the present economic level is, broadly speaking, not high enough.! 


For nutrition one could equally well read health, or housing, 
or education, or labour welfare. Whatever services have been 
provided by the State in the typical colony, their enjoyment has 
been prejudiced by poverty of the individual or the family. 

It is also a truism now to declare that colonial economic policy 
should be directed primarily towards the betterment of standards 
of living among the peoples, and that it should be accompanied 
by measures of social reform which afford a reasonable distribution 
of the economic benefits. This is implicit in the British Colonial 
Development and Welfare Act, in the Decree prepared by the 
Portuguese Ministry of the Colonies concerning the social and 
economic organisation of the indigenous population’, and in the 
Belgian Prime Minister’s statement of September 1942 that the 
dominating concern of his Government has been for many years 
in the direction of a social and civilising mission far more than 
towards purely economic development. In such statements there 
is nothing strikingly new. It is new, however, to find the social 
objectives of colonial government so inextricably woven with 
political and economic objectives. Also new is the assumption 
that a poor colony is entitled to more than the social services which 
it can afford, an assumption pushed to its logical conclusion in the 
contention that colonial communities with low physical and social 
standards require the special attention which is paid to areas of 
distress in any metropolitan country by the State as the most 
active agency in the promotion of social welfare. 





1 Economic Apvisory CounciIL, COMMITTEE ON NUTRITION IN THE COLONIAL 
Emp1rE: First Report. Part 1. Nutrition in the Colonial Empire (London, 1939). 
Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLI, No. 3, Mar. 1940, pp. 307-317: ‘‘The 
Nutrition of Indigenous Workers’”’. 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIV, No. 2, Aug. 1941, p. 198. 
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The wealth of any community will in the long run be determined 
by its natural resources as developed by capital and labour. Outside 
assistance will help to lessen the gap between actual and potential 
wealth. So long as this assistance is essential, however, the com- 
munity, whether colony or independent state, remains in a sense a 
dependency; its freedom will be limited or at the best subject to 
the good will of the provider of material benefits. This suggests 
that in colonial development the careful adjustment of political, 
economic, and social policy will be required. If the broad political 
aim of a colonial community is towards self-government, the 
achievement of this aim will tend to be postponed so long as econo- 
mic and social conditions are relieved from outside. As Mr. Eden 
said at Nottingham in July 1942, “any form of assistance or guid- 
ance given to a country unpractised in the art of self-government 
must be such as to help it to achieve its own development”’.! There 
is thus a political aspect in any policy of colonial welfare. Assistance 
should lead to self-support; if any colonial community cannot in 
the long run be a self-supporting partner in the world organisation, 
it can only attain effective self-government by adjustments in 
population, as through emigration or immigration, or by closer 
association with areas of wider economic possibilities, or by both. 

Nevertheless the generalisation that responsibility for colonial 
welfare is of the same nature as responsibility for home welfare 
represents an advance in colonial philosophy. If beyond such a 
broad generalisation colonial social policy has not as yet been 
defined, proposals are emerging and practical solutions are develop- 
ing which may ultimately be significant in the definition of the 
social objective of government. 

There is a union between development and welfare. It has not 
yet become an amalgamation. It seems at present a more faithful 
reflection of the colonial situation to mention such measures as 
the British Colonial Development and Welfare Act of 1940 under 
an economic heading. But the union is already close. It was con- 
templated in 1940 that the British Act should operate with the 
advice of a committee for colonial welfare and development. Owing 
to war exigencies its appointment has been deferred. There is now 
increasing pressure on the British Government to establish a plan- 
ning organisation for the colonies. It is widely held that there is 
need for some such body. It has been represented, however, that 
it might indirectly interfere with Parliamentary control over 
colonial policy as now exercised through the Colonial Office, and 
that it might primarily be concerned with economic policy to the 


1 The Times, 24 July 1942. 
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possible exclusion of sociological and political considerations. In 
other words, the pressing and recognised need for colonial develop- 
ment is not held to justify any measure which may provide for 
economic direction with consideration paid to the needs of welfare, 
to the prejudice of wider machinery in which economic and social 
policies are integrated. 

These doubts do not mean that the scope of existing machinery 
must remain so wide that the elaboration of economic policy may 
remain neglected. Two proposals may be cited which suggest how 
account can be taken of the need for development without neglect 
of the social objective. In January 1942, a British private society, 
Political and Economic Planning (P E P), published a critique 
of future prospects in the colonies.! Attention was drawn to the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, and the proposal was made that 
analogous regional development agencies would be required in 
those numerous regions where large-scale development is needed 
before they attain a level of economic activity at which commercial 
profit can be expected: 

Their problem is as much social as economic, and involves the transformation 
of every aspect of life . . . The functions of an R.D.A, [Regional Development 
Agency] would indeed be closely similar to those of a body like the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, except that the supervision would be international. It would 


concern itself with the development in every aspect, and where possible would 
operate through existing agencies such as the local administration, missionary 


schools, etc. 


The second proposal concerns tropical products which have 
been or may be subject to international control schemes. It is put 
forward by another British society, the Fabian Society.? It is 
argued that the association of large consumer interests in such 
commodities as tin, rubber, sugar, etc., may not prevent the exploi- 
tation of cheap labour. 


A committee of social welfare should be set up alongside any committee of 
control. It should be composed of representatives of the workers and of the 
employers together with Government representatives from the producing coun- 
tries and possibly from the chief consuming countries. It might be appointed 
by the Governing Body of the International Labour Office, in which case it should 
also include representatives of the Governing Body. . . Its duties should com- 
prise: (1) the acceptance by producing countries of Labour Conventions which 
are of importance to the workers in the industry (e.g. forced labour, contracts 
of employment, recruiting, penal sanctions, minimum age, maternity); (2) the 
elaboration of special Conventions for labour questions most conveniently treated 
industry by industry (e.g. hours of work, safety precautions); (3) the examina- 
tion of wages and welfare questions; (4) the submission of recommendations 





'P E P: “The Future of the Colonies”, in Planning, 20 Jan. 1942. 
? FABIAN Society, Research Series, No. 61: Labour in the Colonies. Report 
submitted to the Labour Committee of the Fabian Colonial Bureau (London, 


Feb. 1942). 
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to the committee of control regarding the allotment of quotas and fixing of prices 
for special areas, with a view to improving wages and conditions in those areas; 
(5) control over the application of Conventions and over the expenditure of any 
special welfare funds. 

The P E P report and the Fabian report also make proposals 
for the protection of the small independent producers by the encour- 
agement of local producers’ organisations having an effective voice 
in the local management of commodity control schemes. A differ- 
ence can be noted between the schemes summarised. One proposal 
is for economic development as a part of social policy; the other 
might be interpreted as using social policy as a check on narrow 
conceptions of development. In practice the difference might not 
be great: an effective social policy might prove difficult under the 
first method; and advisory or supervisory powers on social policy 
might under the second determine the whole character of develop- 
ment policy. 


The Practical Approach 


These brief glimpses into modern theories of social policy in 
the colonies lead to the consideration of what practical changes are 
taking place which give any promise of reality to such theories. 

In no area has this been so great as in the Netherlands Indies. 
There the 1929 depression wrought havoc not only on the European- 
managed industries and their workers, but also on the Indonesian 
small-holders, on the general population, and on the Government's 
financing of social reform. From 1932, rather as emergency pal- 
liatives than as part of long-range policy, economic forms were 
adapted to the needs of social policy. Between 1928 and 1940 the 
results achieved showed that the total exports in units of purchasing 
power fell from the index figure of 100 to 97, but that the income 
from exports of the Indonesian farmer rose from 100 to 116, the 
income from industry from 100 to 370, and the consumption of prim- 
ary foodstuffs from 100 to 115 in terms of weight and to more in terms 
of calorie value, while between 1936 and 1940 wages paid in mil- 
lions of guilders rose from 493 to 664. In the field of education 
within the last ten years, to take one example, the percentage of 
children within the age-group 6-9 years attending school rose 
from 34.5 to over 40. These were results achieved in a dependency 
where prosperity had largely been governed by an export trade 
which did not fully recover from the depression. They were accom- 
panied by an increase in indigenous collaboration which has been 
described as a movement towards economic democracy.' 


‘Cf. G. H. C. Harr: Towards Economic Democracy in the Netherlands Indies. 
Netherlands and Netherlands Indies Council, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1942. 
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There have been improvements in the territories of other colonial 
powers, and very generally increased emphasis on the social objec- 
tive. In the British colonies, for example, some 200 labour laws, 
many of importance, have been adopted since the outbreak of war, 
and labour administration has been widely extended. Of the prac- 
tical changes which are taking place in the colonial economic and 
social structure throughout the world, however, the possible chief 
significance results from the official encouragement by Government 
of colonial trade unionism. Given the weakness and inexperience 
of many trade union movements, it may seem imaginative so to 
emphasise this feature. Moreover, the present governmental policy 
appears often to aim at no more than the establishment of satis- 
factory labour relations between employers and workers. Experience 
in other countries suggests, however, that once such relations are 
established on a satisfactory footing, it is hardly possible for any 
employers’ and workers’ organisations not to interest themselves 
in the wider aspects of social and economic policy. It is therefore 
possible to hazard an opinion that where advisory boards are being 
set up representing organised employers and organised workers, 
they will contribute to the development of social consciousness in 
the colonies, without which economic. development may become 
harmful and social help useless. If the process goes further and 
the advisory labour boards together with the employers’ and work- 
ers’ organisations composing them take part in such measures as 
the operation of social insurance, what may be called the nationali- 
sation of imported principles of social welfare may well be hastened. 

This argument presupposes that the primitive master and ser- 
vant relationship in the colonies is fast disappearing, and that 
labour law and control already provide a satisfactory foundation 
for the evolution of modern labour relations. To some extent this 
supposition is satisfied by the decisions of the International Labour 
Conference as applied to colonies and similar territories. It was 
stated in the Report of the Acting Director of the International 
Labour Office to the New York- Washington Conference of the 
International Labour Organisation, October 1941, that the Con- 
ventions dealing with some of the most important aspects of the 
employment of indigenous labour “have gradually become the 
basis of regulation of such employment”’. 


These Conventions, which deal with forced labour, recruiting, written con- 
tracts of employment, and penal sanctions are no more than a first approach 
to the formulation of international standards of colonial labour policy, and it 
will certainly be necessary to supplement them in the future, but their provisions 
should have a place in any colonial charter emerging from the peace settlement, 
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which might well provide for their application to all colonial territories where 
their provisions are relevant.! 


In essence these standards are as follows. The administrations 
shall prevent the use of forced labour for private profit, shall restrict 
forced labour for public works to tasks of essential necessity, but 
may permit traditional communal co-operation for local needs and 
subject to popular control. Long-term contracts of employment 
shall be written; they shall be closely controlled by government au- 
thority, as also the recruiting operations for obtaining the labour 
of persons who do not spontaneously offer their services. Penal 
sanctions for the breach of a contract of employment shall be 
abolished immediately in the case of non-adults and progressively 
in the case of adults. To these standards might be added the essen- 
tials of the Conventions regulating the employment of women 
and children, as being already widely applied to colonies. Women 
shall not be employed underground in mines, nor during the night 
in industrial undertakings. Children shall not be employed before 
they have reached the age of development appropriate to their 
employment. The minutiae necessary to give concrete form to 
these standards have already been accepted. Their compilation 
and renewed sanction for effective colonial application present no 
difficulties, provided that the colonial powers are ready to act as 
though their responsibility for labour welfare in the colonies were 
of the same nature as their responsibility at home. 

Measures of labour protection may be mainly negative in that 
they merely prevent abuses. They may be constructive in that 
they contribute to economic and social development. The same 
measures may in different circumstances be one or the other. More, 
a measure, which for a primitive community is an armour against 
oppression, may become a strait jacket preventing development, 
once that community advances in independence and self-expression. 
For this reason it may be necessary to consider whether the appre- 
ciable changes in many colonial labour economies since the out- 
break of war do not require a distinction between cases where 
systems of employment are imposed on primitive peoples and cases 
where more evolved peoples can effectively share in shaping the 
evolution of the systems. In this light should be judged the con- 
tribution to progress which may be required in the form of labour 
services. For example, the danger of soil erosion may be so great 
that it may be held that nothing less than a common and organised 
effort by all agriculturists can safeguard the future. Should this 
be regarded as involving forced labour? The answer may depend 





1 INTERNATIONAL LaBour OrFice: The J.L.O. and Reconstruction (Montreal, 
1941), p. 70. 
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on the degree of autonomy of indigenous society. Forced labour 
would exist where alien officers are empowered to impose orders 
having regard primarily to their own agricultural policy; a similar 
service may be socially helpful collective effort where colonial self- 
expression has’ been protected or has developed so that a free 
community decision can be taken on the advice of agricultural 
officers. The case of penal sanctions is also relevant. While the 
war has evolved there has been a dual movement. The imposition 
of a penal sanction for the breach of what is usually considered a 
civil contract of employment is being progressively, even rapidly, 
abolished. On the other hand, it is becoming an offence, if only 
for the period of the war emergency, for colonial as for home workers 
in essential employment to leave work without proper notice and 
permission. The distinction here appears to be that, where a colonia] 
wage earner with no protection other than that of his contract 
commits an offence against that contract, it is unsatisfactory to 
introduce him to civilised law by punishing him as a criminal; 
but that, where social, educational and economic conditions permit 
collective bargaining, it may be in the interests of the workers 
collectively that individual breaches of the collective bargain should 
be treated as an offence against general interests. 

How a distinction can be drawn is another matter. It might 
be argued that it is so largely conditioned by local circumstances 
that the local administrations must be left as sole judges. The 
contrary view would be that, so long as colonial status exists, the 
exercise of powers of labour compulsion by what is in essence an 
alien administration should be subject to stringent limitations. 
In one case forced labour akin to slavery might result; in the other 
the danger is the perpetuation of poverty through inertia. But 
neither extreme is inevitable if labour protection is part of a positive 
policy of labour organisation. The recognition in law and practice 
of trade union or similar rights, the effective disapproval of any 
measures, legal, administrative or traditional, by which colour, 
race or religion divides the people into Herrenvolk and Sklavenvolk, 
and the positive application of these principles through collective 
bargaining and the creation of equal opportunities would be the 
foundations of the positive policy. The foundations would have 
to be broad and solid, stretching beyond purely labour questions. 
Educational and economic facilities must exist, whereby, for example, 
colonial trade unionists can rightly assess and use their powers, 
and whereby members of the colonial community are in practice 
enabled to reach key posts in the administrative and in the econ- 
omic life of their community. At the same time, health policy must 
create a people physically able to profit by the educational and 
economic facilities. 
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No attempt has been made here to enter into even the broadest 
problems of colonial education and health. A consideration of the 
labour aspects of social policy, however, leads to health and educa- 
tion, as a consideration of health or education would lead to prob- 
lems of labour policy. In many colonies the standards of education, 
health, labour efficiency, and labour remuneration are contagiously 
low, and the conclusion is inevitable that what is required is a co- 
ordinated programme of general social welfare, to the attainment 
of which economic policy should be directed. To this end, also 
having regard to the general objectives of colonial policy, it is 
logical to deduce that, whatever national or international standards 
are prescribed, they should be worked out and applied as a single 
local policy. It emerges too that this should be done by organs 
of social and economic reconstruction, in which, or in the control 
of which, all potential citizens of the emerging political community 
may have a representative share. In this way an escape could be 
found from the dilemma that many colonial communities require 
massive outside assistance and that outside assistance may pre- 
judice the development of local responsibility. 


In brief, much remains to be done in defining the forms and 
organs of colonial social policy. There is a generally accepted idea 
that the responsible State has an active obligation to secure for 
its colonies social protection of the same nature that it provides 
for its poorer citizens, while international standards have been 
evolved relating to early labour problems of economic develop- 
ment. As these ideas are explored and expanded, the unity of 
colonial policy becomes more apparent, and it seems that political 
and economic objectives will be more surely reached if a general 
social welfare policy is elaborated and applied, not as a gift or as 
an edict from the responsible power, but with the assistance of 
the popular will in the colonies themselves, and not as a subsidiary 
consequence but as the fundamental aim of economic policy. 


CoLoNIAL Economic PossIBILITIES 


It remains to enquire to what extent the emerging colonial 
economic policies permit the hope that in colonies as elsewhere 
the objective of general welfare can be regarded as the overriding 
consideration. The war has enforced new economic developments. 
Some may wither with the cessation of hostilities. Others, how- 
ever, have been accepted as a salutary lesson taught by experience 
both during and before the war. These last include the assumption 
by the responsible powers of control over the main direction of 
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colonial production and trade, the closer economic association of 
colonies in given regions, the development of local food production, 
and the encouragement of local industry. They all point to the 
social aim of the progressive abolition of colonial poverty. 

In the case of Great Britain principles along these lines were 
laid down in the Colonial Development and Welfare Act of 1940 
and in Colonial Office despatches sent since the adoption of the 
Act.!. The Act provides for assistance to colonial administrations 
up to a maximum of £5 million a year for schemes and services 
designed to improve economic and social conditions, and a max- 
imum grant of £500,000 a year for colonial research. Previous 
assistance had been limited to grants-in-aid for dependencies 
unable to meet essential administrative expenses out of their own 
resources, to the guaranteeing of public loans for specific public 
enterprises such as railways, and, since the Colonial Development 
Act of 1929, to grants and loans in order to assist schemes of colonial 
development likely to promote commerce with, or industry in, 
the United Kingdom. These provisions were fundamentally in 
the nature of emergency grants. They did not involve any de- 
parture from the principle that a colony should have only those 
services which it could afford to maintain out of its own resources. 
The 1940 Act abandoned the policy of leaving the colonies to 
carry their own burden of poverty. Thus the State took the first 
step in the direction advocated by Lord Hailey towards becoming 
‘“‘the most active agency for promoting social welfare and improv- 
ing the general standard of living”’. 

In a despatch to colonial Governments, dated 5 June 1941?, 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies (then Lord Moyne) examined 
what practical policies could in time of war be pursued under the 
1940 Act. He stated that the colonial Governments should on the 
one hand “‘prepare for rapid action after the war and on the other 
hand do all they can, without interference with the war effort, to 
improve standards even during the war”’. 

The first point was elaborated as follows: 
Few colonial Governments will have been able to prepare the carefully co- 


ordinated programmes that are essential to the orderly progress which it was 
the aim of the new Act to promote. Moreover, the impossibility of forecasting 





1 For a more detailed account of British colonial development and welfare poli- 
cy, cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIII, No. 3, Mar, 1941, pp. 299-308: 
“Wartime Policy in British Colonial Dependencies”; Vol. XLIV, No. 5, Nov. 
1941, pp. 538-546: “Problems of British Colonial Trusteeship”; Vol. XLV, No. 2, 
Feb. 1942, p. 176. 

2 Despatch from the Secretary of State for the Colonies to the Colonial Govern- 
ments regarding Certain Aspects of Colontal Policy in Wartime, 5th June 1941 
(London, H. M. Stationery Office, Cmd. 6299, Aug. 1941). 
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the post-war international situation regarding production and markets makes 
the preparation of precise plans in many territories so speculative as to be value- 
less; and there is therefore a discernible tendency to defer all planning. Never- 
theless there can be few dependencies in which (if it has not been done already) 
a general framework of plans for social development in health, education, rural 
welfare, and so on would not be valuable. Even though the preparation of detailed 
programmes may not be justified, it is, | think important that each of the depart- 
ments concerned with social welfare should have an outline plan and that these 
departmental plans should be co-ordinated by some central agency into a general 
framework covering a period of at least five years ahead. 


Regarding the war situation the Secretary of State wrote: 


It is in fact the desire of His Majesty’s Government that as full advantage 
as possible under war conditions should be taken of the financial provision made 
under the Act. While, therefore, as colonial Governments have rightly recognised, 
the provision of funds even for important projects is not to be undertaken lightly 
at present, I wish them to feel that they are at liberty to put forward schemes 
that they regard as essential. It would be for the Colonial Office to take up with 
other departments here the question whether the money and any materials or 
personnel required from outside the dependency could be made available. 


During the period from 1 October 1940 to 30 June 1942, grants 
had been made to colonial dependencies of £249,853 for develop- 
ment and welfare under the 1940 Act and grants of £297,217 and 
loans of £46,539 under the previous Colonial Development Act 
of 1929.1 The money granted was considerably less than the max- 
ima contemplated. In part, this was due to wartime difficulties of 
obtaining supplies of materials and skilled labour. It appears, too, 
that grants of larger amounts are nearing final approval. There 
has, however, been considerable assistance outside the scope of the 
1940 Act. This is a necessary consequence of war reliefs and controls. 
An example of the first was the guarantee to Jamaica banana 
growers of the return of 3s. per bunch up to a total potential cost 
to the British Treasury of £1,500,000. An example of the second 
has been the development in West Africa of the West African 
Produce Control Board to control the marketing and export of 
the whole of the production of the crops of which Great Britain 
has an essential need (e.g. cocoa, oil seeds, vegetable oils). 

The loss of metropolitan freedom placed the other colonial 
European powers in a different situation. In the past there had 
been a higher degree of colonial economic planning than was dis- 
cernible in British colonial policy. As indicated before, this was 
particularly marked in the Netherlands Indies. In some cases, 
however, the planning had been with a view to integrating the 
colonial system in the metropolitan economy. With the loss of 





1 Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 22 July 1942. 
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the metropolitan country, it was inevitable that the direction of 
policy should be towards the assistance of the Allied war effort 
and the maintenance of colonial economic life. The general result 
corresponds with the philosophy of British colonial development 
and welfare. The responsibility of a colonial power for maintaining 
and stimulating colonial production and trade in the colonial 
interest has gained increased recognition. It is also recognised that 
this policy involves the development of colonial resources quite 
apart from any consideration that metropolitan production and 
commerce should thereby be assisted. The change was noted by 
Governor-General Eboué, of French Equatorial Africa, when in 
May 1941 he declared that ‘‘the guiding policy should be that a 
colony which is relatively independent economically and enjoys 
some prosperity can be of more service to France than one which 
is entirely dependent on it’’.? 

One consequence of a general principle of this nature coincides 
with a practical consequence of war limitation on transport. This 
is that, even if colonial production and trade remain subordinate 
to imperial policy, closer relationships are established with neigh- 
bouring economies and with geographically more convenient 
markets. 

There is, thus, a tendency towards the co-ordination of pro- 
duction between the Allied dependencies in Africa. In 1941 arrange- 
ments were made for the purchase by the British Government of 
the whole of the cocoa crop of the Cameroons under French man- 
date. An agreement of March 1942 provided for the purchase 
from French Equatorial Africa of the whole of the crops of palm 
oil, palm kernels, ground nuts, and benniseed, and of cotton up 
to 20,000 tons. In September 1942 it was decided that the Fighting 
French dependencies of Africa would be associated with the West 
African Produce Control Board set up by the British Government. 
The Belgian Congo has had to make many adaptations in its trade 
to meet the loss of Belgium, which in 1938 supplied 48 per cent. 
by value of the colony’s imports, and the war with Japan, from 
which imports in 1941 amounted to over £400,000 and to which 
cotton was being exported in large quantities. Purchase and fin- 
ancial agreements reached with Great Britain in January 1941 
laid the basis of the Congo’s productive aid to the Allied war effort, 
leading in particular to the supply of large amounts of copper and 
to appreciable contributions of palm oil, palm kernels, and cotton. 
Trade was also developed with the Union of South Africa. While 
this development seems natural, the Union is as yet unable to 





1 Courrier d’ Afrique (Léopoldville), 28-31 May 1941. 
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supply many of the Congo’s needs, and its services as an inter- 
mediary for the supply of United States products are limited by 
factors of cost and transport. In these circumstances there was 
developing a tendency to seek essential civilian supplies, partic- 
ularly textiles, from India. 

Such changes, if forecasting a wider regional organisation of 
colonial commerce, may be of a temporary character. The colla- 
boration which is being established in the Caribbean area between 
Great Britain and the United States of America suggests greater 
permanency and has wider implications. It results from the partial 
interruption of non-essential trade between Great Britain and the 
Caribbean Area and from the establishment of American bases 
in the West Indies. It also emerges, however, from the growing 
conception of a shared responsibility for the economic welfare of 
the region. Its first machinery was the Anglo-American Caribbean 
Commission. As announced in March 1942, “for the purpose of 
encouraging and strengthening social and economic co-operation 
between the United States of America and its possessions and 
bases in the area known geographically and politically as the Ca- 
ribbean, and the United Kingdom and British colonies in the 
same area, and to avoid unnecessary duplication of research in 
these fields, a commission to be known as the Anglo-American 
Caribbean Commission” was jointly created by the two Govern- 
ments. The Commission consisted of six members. Members of 
the Commission were ‘‘to concern themselves primarily with matters 
pertaining to labour, agriculture, housing, health, education, social 
welfare, finance, and related subjects in territories under British 
and United States flags within this territory, and on these matters” 
to advise their respective Governments. It was also stated that 
the Commission in its studies and in the formulation of its recom- 
mendations would “necessarily bear in mind the desirability of 
close co-operation in social and economic matters between all 
regions adjacent to the Caribbean’’. Practical measures of colla- 
boration which followed took various forms, such as the co-ordin- 
ation of shipping between the United States, Canadian and colonial 
shipping lines and the importation of essential foods, through the 
British-Colonial Supplies Mission in Washington. In December 1942 
the prospects of the organisation were immensely extended by the 
agreement reached in London that Great Britain would be pre- 
pared to spend £6 million on public works in its dependencies 
during the next two years, if the United States could provide the 
bulk of the materials. The situation which was developing in the 
Netherlands Indies up to the time of the Japanese invasion is 
comparable with that of the Caribbean area in its promise of a 
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new orientation of fuller economic collaboration. There the prospect 
almost amounts to a certainty that the development of Java as a 
source of supply for many manufactured goods required in the 
Outer Provinces of the Netherlands Indies will be resumed after 
the liberation of the country. Already between 1935 and 1941 
the exports of Javanese industrial goods to these Provinces had 
risen from 34 million to 96 million guilders. 

These are practical developments which indicate possibilities 
of post-war economic policy on the lines summarised as follows 
by Lord Hailey: 


It is generally agreed that one of the main objectives of post-war reconstruction 
must be to redress the inequality which primary producers have hitherto suffered 
in the world’s markets, vis-@-vis the producers of manufactured goods. If that 
is essential on economic grounds, in order to expand the market available to the 
world’s industries, it is on social grounds of the highest importance to the colonies, 
if we are to improve their standard of living, and to find new sources from which 
to finance the expansion of their social services. It can, however, be achieved 
in full only by some measure of international agreement, since no colonial Power 
can by its own action succeed in increasing the price realised by those products 
of its dependencies of which the volume exceeds its own requirements. But 
there are means within its reach by which it can at all events secure for the pri- 
mary producers a larger share in the price paid for their products. The most 
obvious measures are the State organisation of marketing, the elimination of 
uneconomic middlemen interests by co-operative selling, and the improvement 
of transport facilities. The influence of the /aissez-faire tradition of an earlier 
generation has been strongly felt in colonial economics, and in some areas—as 
notably in West Africa—it has been reinforced by consideration for the interests 
of the European trading corporations exercising a strong hold over both the 
import and export markets. But if our primary concern is to be the improvement 
of colonial standards of living, some of our older conceptions regarding the proper 
field for the exercise of State intervention in economic matters must be revised; 
we cannot, as has justly been said, meet the demands of the twentieth century 
by applying the theories of the nineteenth.! 


Within the separate regions and colonies the war situation has 
led to developments in nutritional and industrial policy. These 
matters had already been receiving increasing attention from the 
time of the world depression. They also emerged from the present 
recognition that colonial economic development should be directed 
towards the welfare of colonial communities. 

As regards nutrition, for some time before the war concern had 
been expressed at the undue dependence of many colonial commun- 
ities on single export crops. Not only had the trade position of many 
communities become precarious but in addition there had been 
nutritional poverty arising from the neglect to produce sufficient 
local foodstuffs. In Jamaica in 1937 the total value of exports 





1 << ~ pened “Colonial Policy and Some of its Post-War Problems”’, loc. 
cit., p. 112. 
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was £4,994,000, of which £2,657,000 were accounted for by bana- 
nas. In the same year in this agricultural colony, foodstuffs to the 
value of £1,203,000 were imported and many of the local potential- 
ities for food production were neglected. In the Gold Coast the 
expansion of mineral production has tended to hide the dependence 
of a large part of the population on cocoa. It is significant, however, 
that in recent years the money received by the community from 
cocoa sales fluctuated between £2,680,000 and £11,350,000. In 
Mauritius in 1937 the total exports were equivalent in value to 
£2,706,000, of which £2,654,000 were accounted for by sugar. 
In the same year food to the value of £934,000 was imported. These 
three areas typify the economic dependence of many colonial 
territories on single crops, the export of which was dependent on 
the state of the overseas markets and the financial returns from 
which lessened interest in the production of local foodstuffs. 

Economic difficulties and nutritional poverty had attracted 
attention to these dangers and the war itself provided a major 
impetus for a new agricultural policy. In a despatch to Colonial 
Governors dated 8 June 1940, the British Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, the late Lord Lloyd, asked that the maximum develop- 
ment of production of foodstuffs to meet local demands should be 
vigorously pursued. In this he was emphasising previous instruc- 
tions. Earlier in the war the production of local foodstuffs had been 
laid down as an essential policy, and in the colonies themselves 
organisations had been set up by the Administrations to encourage 
food production, to arrange for the distribution of supplies, and to 
control prices. 

The enumeration of administrative steps to carry out this policy 
would be long but not particularly enlightening. On the other 
hand the actual increase in local food production cannot yet be 
estimated on any large scale, nor is it yet certain what will be the 
effect on colonial standards of nutrition of the grave loss of Eastern 
rice supplies. What is certain, however, is that a new opportunity 
has arisen to revise colonial agricultural practices. Moreover, as 
experience in Great Britain shows, nutritional reforms have wide 
social and economic implications. In many of the African territo- 
ries the food situation had led to an increase in compulsory labour. 
Possibly of greater effect on the future has been the encouragement 
of peasant land settlement, resulting in particular from the need 
for improved food crops. 

In the Netherlands Indies, where hitherto there was a home- 
grown rice deficiency of about 10 per cent. of requirements, and 
where, following the depression, imported rice fell to such a low 
price that the indigenous small farmers were threatened with 
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ruin, to the greater aggravation of the local food situation, the 
war intensification of previous efforts led in 1940 to success in 
making the country self-sufficient. This was achieved as a result 
of a wide programme of Government licence of imports, of counter- 
vailing duties, of cheap ,transport from surplus areas, of seed 
farms, and of requirements on estates and farmers to grow food- 
stuffs even at the expense of a restriction of export crops. The 
purpose of the policy was not narrowly protectionist. It was rather 
the establishment of the basic conditions of social security among 
a vast population primarily dependent on rice. 

There is a similar story in regard to industrialisation. In a 
debate in the House of Lords on 17 December 1940, Lord Lloyd 
spoke of the necessity of fostering local secondary industries in 
the colonies. He said: 


It is our duty to try to make the Crown Colonies as healthy normal entities 
as we can. They should not merely depend upon one industry or upon the export 
trade of primary products, but, within the range of what is economically sane 
and sound, you should try to develop a reasonable number of secondary indus- 
tries.! 


In October 1942, the Netherlands Minister for the Colonies, 
Dr. H. van Mook, drew attention at a meeting of the Institute 
of Export in London to the necessity of taking account of colonial 
industrial aspirations in the planning of post-war trade. In con- 
sidering the possibilities of exports to the Netherlands Indies, he 
said: 

The parties concerned should from the beginning take a very dynamic point 
of view. If, during the first reconstruction period, the need to replace things 
destroyed will prevail and the Indies will thus buy . . . the same goods which 
they bought before, the development of secondary—and maybe even some 
primary—industries, adapted to the needs of the country and to its potentialities, 
both in the human and in the material field, will inevitably follow. The convic- 
tion has become general that without such a development a higher standard of 
living for the increasing millions of its population cannot be achieved.? 


This again is a policy which can be traced in pre-1939 develop- 
ments and which has been strengthened by war needs. 

Production in tropical Africa before the war was essentially 
that of the primary production of agriculture and mining. European 
manufactures were rare and indigenous crafts were declining. In 
cotton, sugar, coffee, and tobacco-growing centres and the like 
there was some factory employment in the appropriate ginneries, 
mills, and estate factories. But only here and there in tropical 





1 Parliamentary Debates, House of Lords, 17 Dec. 1940. 
2 Journal of Commerce and Shipping Telegraph (Liverpool), 10 Oct. 1942. 
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Africa could development beyond the processing of crops be traced. 
In Kenya in 1937 there were a brewery, a few soap factories, and 
the manufacture of aluminium hardware. In the Gold Coast there 
were a brewery and mineral water factories, and petrol was dis- 
tributed from bulk installations in containers assembled at the 
installations. In the Belgian Congo industrialisation had advanced 
a little further, particularly in the manufacture of cloth and cement. 

In the Eastern dependencies there was much more. Hong Kong 
and Singapore were manufacturing centres of some importance. 
In Hong Kong in 1937 there were 689 factories and workshops 
employing approximately 55,000 workers. In Singapore tin was 
smelted on a large scale, there were many engineering undertakings, 
rubber goods were manufactured, and there were a large number 
of other manufacturing industries. In Indo-China the situation 
has been summarised as follows: 


Side by side with the mining industry, a number of other industries have 
grown up in Indo-China during recent years, especially in connection with food- 
stuffs, textiles, engineering, etc. 

The food industries include undertakings treating rice, sugar cane and olea- 
ginous products. At Cholon there are a score of large rice-husking factories run 
mainly by Chinese and each able to handle from 300 to 1,300 tons of paddy a 
day. Rice is also used by distilleries and breweries. The manufacture of sugar 
is carried out mainly by small indigenous establishments, but there are also large 
European refineries in Cochin-China, one of which is supplied by a plantation 
of 800 hectares. The textile industry works up cotton and silk. The Cotton 
Spinners Company of Tonking has 35,000 looms at Nam-dinh and 30,000 in its 
Haiphong mills. 

To this list must be added a whole series of manufacturing industries including 
saw-mills, paper mills, match factories, oil works, soap works, tanneries, pottery 
works and tobacco factories. The colony has also a number of undertakings in 
which technical operations are very complicated and comparable in every way 
with European establishments. These include shipbuilding yards (the Saigon 
yards employed 1,367 workers in 1932), iron works, foundries, chemical factories 
and very large electric power stations in the main towns.! 


In the Netherlands Indies, particularly since the depression, 
a deliberate policy of economic diversification through the encour- 
agement of industry was taking place. Its initial stages were des- 
cribed as follows by Mr. Harold Butler: 


Before the depression industry had only been very slightly developed, but 
the combined effects of the tremendous loss of exports caused by the slump and 
the need for finding employment for a rapidly growing population induced the 
Government to take active steps to promote industrialisation. Its main effort 
was to stimulate small industrial undertakings for supplying the local market 
with such articles as glass, earthenware, bicycles, toys, rubber articles, etc. At 
the same time, however, the establishment of large-scale enterprises has by no 





1 INTERNATIONAL LaBour OFrice, Studies and Reports, Series B, No. 26: 
Labour Conditions in Indo-China (Geneva, 1938), p. 113. 
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means been discouraged. Great firms like Unilever, General Motors, the Good- 
year Rubber Co., the National Carbon Co., have started plants in Java, and 
there is no reason to suppose that other similar enterprises will not take root in 
the near future, as the capacity of Javanese labour to adapt itself to industrial 
conditions becomes increasingly evident. A special effort, is, however, being 
made to develop the textile industry, for which there is a very considerable 
market in the Islands. In 1934, the native industries already produced woven 
and batik goods to the value of 18 million guilders. In the following year about 
12,000 textile workers were employed in Java, while 6,000 handlooms and 700 
power looms were in operation. The Java Textile Company has now been estab- 
lished and is expected to employ eventually about 10,000 workers. In the same 
way, the tobacco and chemical industries are also being developed, and in time 
it may be expected that Java, like so many other parts of the world, will tend to 
become increasingly self-sufficient for its primary needs. Though as yet still on a 
modest scale, industrialisation has become established in the Netherlands Indies 
as in Japan, India and China. It represents one of the methods of dealing with 
the population problem and of increasing the standard of living of the native 
population. Its future expansion is therefore not only inevitable but desirable.! 


Inevitably the course of the war intensified industrial develop- 
ment in colonies where a start had been made, and extended in- 
dustrial planning to many other parts of Africa, to Ceylon, and 
to the West Indies. An enumeration of the details would in itself 
require another article. As an example, it may be stated that in 
the Netherlands Indies in 1930 there were 500 modern handlooms 
and 40 mechanical looms in operation in the textile industry; in 
1941 their numbers were 49,000 and 9,800.2 

The general tendencies which can be traced within the in- 
dustrial movement include two of importance. Within the ter- 
ritories, while in some cases factory development will surely take 
place and while forms of indigenous crafts may revive, new com- 
binations of indigenous tradition and western techrique are also 
to be expected. In these latter it may be hoped that the often 
powerful feelings of group solidarity will be stimulated and broad- 
ened by central direction, in which the people are associated, for 
the supply of materials, the marketing of products, and the establish- 
ment of minimum labour standards. In this way industrialisation, 
instead of as in the past breaking down the social organisation, 
will direct it to higher standards and be a new source of union in 
the plural colonial structure. Secondly, it seems that one limita- 
tion of colonial development, commonly accepted at the time of 
Lord Lloyd’s speech, is no longer likely to receive open endorse- 
ment. It is that colonial industrial development should be limited 





1 Harold Butter: Problems of Industry in the East. With Special Reference 
to India, French India, Ceylon, Malaya and the Netherlands Indies. INTERNATIONAL 
Lapour Orrice, Studies and Reports, Series B, No. 29 (Geneva, 1938), p. 55. 
See also International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 2, Feb. 1942, p. 173. 

? G.H.C. Harr: op. cit., p. 96. 
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with a view to the protection of imperial interests. It is reasonable 
to expect that such interests will look with no particular favour on 
colonial developments which limit their own opportunities; yet if 
the general conception of colonial responsibilities in the economic 
sphere is reinforced by action, it will be difficult for colonial states- 
men to justify policies which treat colonies more rigorously than 
other under-developed areas in the facilities granted for their own 
economic development. 


In short, the changes which appear to be taking place or which 
are in contemplation in the realm of colonial economic policy may 
be summarised as follows: Colonial production and trade require 
large-scale financial assistance from which there may be no im- 
mediate financial returns. There will be a greater degree of central 
planning and of co-ordination between government and private 
enterprise. While colonial production and trade may largely return 
to pre-war directions, a wider recognition of the claims of colonies 
to their own welfare will lead to the establishment of other markets 
and supplies and to greater regional co-ordination. Within colonies 
and regions there will be more attention to local food production, 
with, in some cases, the wide agricultural and educational reforms 
which may accompany nutritional changes. Within the colonies 
and regions there will be a greater diversity of production, notably 
in the growth of secondary industries using local materials for the 
local market. This does not mean that the social objective has 
become the dominating force in colonial policy. It suggests, how- 
ever, that for stubborn reasons of economic necessity the machinery 
is being constructed which will permit a social economic policy 
primarily designed to raise the standards of living of the colonial 
people. 


CONCLUSION 


Many considerations of practical importance and of wide 
popular interest have deliberately been omitted from this article. 
It is recognised that colonial problems are only part of the problems 
common to under-developed areas. It may even be that some 
of the terms used are already out-of-date; the Netherlands Indies 
may more properly be called Indonesia, and the word “colony” 
looks to the past rather than tothe future. Yet, the view that there 
must be no more colonies, the proposals for international colonial 
co-ordination, the quasi-certainty that the division will be slight 
between some advanced colonies and independent states, important 
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as those may be, are largely irrelevant to the practical problems 
of what shall be done to cure the poverty, backwardness, and dis- 
content of peoples inhabiting areas which are now colonies and the 
like. 

Justice and world military and economic security require that 
for these peoples too the war shall lead to a people’s peace, on 
which future progress can be safely built. For a people’s peace, 
it seems that the wide political objectives of what may for conven- 
ience be called colonial rule should be defined, that the colonial 
peoples should share in a world economic policy effectively rais- 
ing standards of living and that a social policy should be planned 
in unison with political and economic advance. 

















The Conditions of Employment 
of Prisoners of War 


The Geneva Convention of 1929 
and its Application 


As the mobilisation of all available forces for total war gains mo- 
mentum, prisoners of war become increasingly important as a source 
of labour supply. Whereas in the old days to take a prisoner meant 
primarily to remove an adversary, to-day every prisoner taken is a 
worker gained, to be used in the best interests of the war economy. 
The international instruments regulating the treatment of prisoners 
of war were drawn up on the basis of the experience gained in the 
war of 1914-1918 and did not contemplate the wholesale and systematic 
use which many countries have since made of captive labour. 

Just because prisoners of war are so important a source of man- 
power for the belligerent countries, a thorough study of their conditions 
of employment would be of particular interest. For obvious reasons, 
however, it 1s virtually impossible to assemble full and detailed par- 
ticulars of the way in which the international regulations concerning 
prisoners of war are applied in practice. The present article inevitably 
approaches the subject from a theoretical rather than a practical angle, 
based as it is on an analysts of texts rather than of the practical meas- 
ures through which they are interpreted. The concrete examples given 
are isolated and accidental cases with an illustrative value only, and 
do not form an adequate basis for the drawing even of tentative general 
conclusions. Nevertheless, it 1s hoped that within its limitations this 
article may serve a useful purpose in making available such general 
information on the conditions of employment of prisoners of war as 
it has been possible to obtain. 


INTRODUCTION 


A PROBLEM so vast and thorny as the conditions of employ- 

ment of prisoners of war cannot be dealt with fully within 
the space of a single article. To prevent misunderstanding, it may 
be useful to indicate at the outset the limitations of the present 
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brief analysis of just a few of the questions relating to the condi- 
tions of employment of prisoners of war. 

The war is encroaching almost daily on new areas, and the 
shifting course of military operations involves a constant process 
of improvisation and adjustment which it would be impossible to 
follow closely. A further difficulty is that for certain countries 
information is entirely lacking; the U.S.S.R. and Japan, for instance, 
are not parties to the Prisoners of War Conventions. Even within 
the framework of the rules laid down by these Conventions, the 
conditions under which prisoners of war are employed vary widely 
according to the region, the climate, the needs of the detaining 
Power, and the number of prisoners available. It would be pre- 
mature to try to draw any general conclusions from the published 
data. Such information as is available is derived either from the 
published measures of the Governments concerned, which throw 
an interesting light on the methods laid down for the treatment 
of prisoners, but not necessarily on the application of such methods, 
or from the comments of the protecting Powers and from the reports 
of the International Red Cross Committee, which, of course, apply 
only to the particular date at which the prisoners’ camps or labour 
detachments were visited. The activities of the Red Cross delegates 
are untiring and constantly expanding, but the information collected 
must inevitably be fragmentary because of the very immensity 
of their task. 

Any general review of the conditions of employment of prisoners 
of war will probably have to be postponed until after the war, when 
Governments have published information on the subject and the 
prisoners themselves have returned home to relate their experiences. 
Moreover, a comparison between the practices of various detain- 
ing Powers is not feasible at present, owing to the differences in the 
number of prisoners held, as well as in the attitude taken towards 
their employment. 

All that has been attempted in this study is to define some 
of the salient features of the conditions of employment of prisoners 
in the war now in progress, in the light of the international agree- 
ments for the protection of prisoners of war.! 


EarRLy ATTEMPTS AT REGULATION 


The first attempt to deal with the employment of prisoners of 
war on an international basis is embodied in a single article (Article 
6 of Chapter II) of the regulations annexed to the fourth Con- 





1 Only the normal utilisation of prisoners of war in general is considered in 
this article, no account being taken of any exceptional measures applied for 
disciplinary or other reasons. 
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vention concerning laws and customs of war signed at The Hague 
on 18 October 1907. This Convention, adopted by an international 
conference which met at that time at The Hague, was a revised 
version of a previous Convention on the same subject adopted at 
The Hague on 29 July 1899. It lays down that prisoners of war, 
other than officers, may be employed by the State, public adminis- 
trations, or private individuals as workmen on work suitable to 
their rank and ability, provided that the work is not excessive 
and that it is not connected with the operations of the war. Pro- 
vision is made for payment at the appropriate military rate or, 
if none exists, at a rate appropriate to the work performed. When 
the work is done for a private employer the pay is fixed by agree- 
ment with the military authorities. The prisoner’s earnings go in 
part to improve his conditions, any surplus being paid to him on 
release after maintenance charges have been deducted. 

During the war of 1914-1918 a Franco-German agreement, made 
in 1916 at Berne under the auspices of the Swiss Government in 
connection with the internment of sick or wounded prisoners, and 
Anglo-German agreements of 1917-1918 dealt indirectly with the 
conditions of employment of prisoners and with the employment 
of internees capable of work. A German Act of 15 August 1917 
regulated accident compensation for prisoners of war. All these 
measures, however, were merely bilateral arrangements or national 
legislation adopted to meet the current situation. 


Tue GENEVA CONVENTION CONCERNING THE TREATMENT OF 
PRISONERS OF WAR 


General Principles 


On the basis of the precedents mentioned above and of the 
experience gained during the war of 1914-1918, a diplomatic con- 
ference which met at Geneva in 1929 adopted a Convention on 
27 July 1929 concerning the treatment of prisoners of war. This 
document, which comprises 97 articles virtually constituting an 
entire code, and which deals in Section III of Part III (Articles 
27-34) with the employment of prisoners of war, has been ratified 
by 37 countries, while five other States have also adhered to it.? 
The same conference also adopted on the same date a Convention 
revising that made in Geneva on 6 July 1906 for the amelioration 
of the conditions of the sick and wounded in armies in the field. 





1 Australia, Austria, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, Bulgaria, Canada, Chile, 
China, Colombia, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Egypt, Estonia, France, Germany, 
Great Britain, Greece, Hungary, India, Italy, Latvia, Mexico, Netherlands, 
New Zealand, Norway, Poland, Portugal, Rumania, Siam, Spain, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Turkey, Union of South Africa, United States, Yugoslavia. 

2 Aden, Burma, Lithuania, Salvador, Slovakia. 
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All references in the following pages to the 1929 Convention are, 
of course, to that dealing with the treatment of prisoners. 

The Geneva Prisoners of War Convention has exercised a very 
considerable influence, though this has perhaps been moral rather 
than legal. The principles which it laid down, and which have been 
ratified by an impressive number of countries, were thenceforward 
accepted as being outside the sphere of public discussion. The 
national regulations of belligerent countries concerning the treat- 
ment of prisoners of war do, in fact, refer constantly to the principles 
of the Convention. 

The Convention has also been used as a guide by certain coun- 
tries in regulating the living and working conditions of interned 
civilians, in accordance with a recommendation made in the final 
act of the Geneva Conference. In Italy a Decree of the Chief of 
the Government, dated 4 September 1940'!, which regulates the 
treatment of interned persons, lays down (section 4) that they 
may be employed on specified work “provided that its duration 
is not excessive, that it is appropriate to their rank, and that it 
does not involve participation in the operations of the war’’. In 
return for their work the internees are ‘‘to receive pay at a fair 
rate determined by the Ministry of the Interior’. These provisions, 
however general, reflect the terms of the Geneva Convention of 
1929, a similarity that is also found in the sections of the Decree 
not relating to labour matters. Italy ratified the Convention on 24 
March 1931, and the Italian Act of 8 July 19382, which deals with 
the general problems connected with war (bombing, the use of poison 
gas, etc.), also provides, in section 106 dealing with the treatment 
of prisoners of war, for measures to protect prisoners against violence 
and against work which is excessive or unsuitable to their rank, 
and to ensure that they shall receive fair payment for their work 
after maintenance charges have been deducted. 

As already stated, certain countries, for instance the U.S.S.R. 
and Japan, are not parties to the Convention, although Japan 
took part in the drafting of its provisions. The International Red 
Cross Committee has nevertheless offered its services to these 
countries, primarily for the purpose of drawing up and exchanging 
lists of prisoners. Its formal justification for this action is the 
possibility that some of the provisions of the Convention may be 
applied on a basis of reciprocity—a possibility provided for in 
Article 83 of the Convention, under which the Contracting Parties 
reserve to themselves the right to conclude special agreements 
on all questions relating to prisoners of war. 





1 Cf. Revue internationale de la Croix-Rouge, No. 263, Nov. 1940, pp. 920-922. 
2 Gazzetta Ufficiale, No. 211, 15 Sept. 1938. 
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In response to an offer made by the International Red Cross 
Committee on 23 June 1941, favourable replies were received from 
Germany and the U.S.S.R., but only so far as the exchange 
of lists of prisoners was concerned. The Italian Government in- 
formed the Committee on 21 July 1941 that it was prepared to 
apply the Geneva Convention in respect of the U.S.S.R. on a 
reciprocal basis. 

Australia and Canada have offered to apply the principles 
of the Convention to Japan on condition of reciprocity.! Great 
Britain and the United States have adopted the same attitude.” 

In Germany, Russian prisoners have not been granted the pro- 
tection of all the provisions of the Convention.* Further, although 
Poland had ratified the Convention, a delegate who visited 
a Polish prisoners’ camp reported that the German Govern- 
ment had permitted his visit as a favour only, since it held that 
the Polish Government had ceased to exist so far as Germany was 
concerned, and therefore that the Convention had lapsed in respect 
of Polish prisoners. 


Articles Indirectly Affecting Conditions of Employment 


As already mentioned, conditions of employment proper are 
dealt with under Section III of Part III of the Convention‘, but 
working prisoners are also entitled to some measure of legal pro- 
tection under various other articles. 

The requirement in Article 2 that prisoners shall be treated 
humanely applies as much to the use of their occupational skill 
as to the application of military discipline. 

Article 4 prescribes differences of treatment between prisoners 
according to their professional abilities. This is important because 
the prisoner’s classification for employment is based on these 





1 Cf. Revue internationale de la Croix-Rouge, No. 279, Mar. 1942, p. 152. 

2 The United States announced in May 1942 that Japan had agreed to apply 
the 1929 Convention on Japanese territory on condition of reciprocity, and to 
extend this treatment to interned Americans wherever possible. Visits of inspec- 
tion by neutrals have been authorised, and it has been confirmed that American 
prisoners who have been put to work, mainly in agriculture, have received pay. 
These voluntary agreements are very precarious, however, and according to a 
Washington message to the Havas Agency ( Neue Ziiricher Zeitung, 31 Aug. 1942) 
Japan has failed, for the time being at least, to communicate lists of the names 
and addresses of prisoners of war to the Red Cross. 

3 German labour legislation is not applicable to civilian labour from the East 
employed in Germany, save in specified cases (cf. International Labour Review, 
Vol. XLVI, No. 6, Dec. 1942, p. 755), nor are the arrangements for extending the 
coverage of national accident insurance schemes which involve transfer from one 
scheme to another on release applicable to Russian prisoners ( Reichsarbeitsblatt, 
No. 12, 2 Apr. 1942, Part I, p. 209). 

4 For a full analysis of the Convention, cf. A. CHarpenrier: La Convention 
de Genéve de 1929 et le droit nouveau des prisonniers de guerre (Rennes, 1936). 
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differences, and his physical condition and morale are bound to 
be affected by the suitability of his work. 

Article 9 provides that prisoners in districts which are unhealthy 
or whose climate is detrimental to persons not accustomed to it 
shall be removed to a more favourable climate. This article is 
particularly important to prisoners who, because of the accidental 
circumstances of their capture, are employed in districts harmful 
to their health. 

Article 12 places on the detaining Power the responsibility for 
supplying prisoners with clothing and footwear and with working 
kit wherever the nature of the work requires it. Many of the reports 
of Red Cross delegates note that working kit is in fact issued to 
prisoners of war in Germany, and the prisoners themselves confirm 
this, describing the colour of the clothes, special badges worn 
and so forth.! It is clear, however, that the issue of working kit 
is still on an inadequate scale, and there is much wear-and-tear 
on the prisoners’ own clothing in spite of the help they receive 
from their families. The Red Cross delegates have also drawn 
attention to the question of footwear. No doubt this problem 
is a difficult one because most supplies in the belligerent countries 
must go to the forces in the field, but ill-shod workers cannot carry 
out their work properly, especially in agriculture and in bad 
weather. 

Article 24, which deals with withdrawals, deposits, and the 
pecuniary resources of prisoners of war, links up with Article 34 
concerning payment to prisoners for their work, since paid em- 
ployment is tending to become the rule in belligerent countries. 
The Convention provides for the conclusion of agreements between 
the countries concerned to determine the amount of cash which 
prisoners of war may retain in their possession, arrangements for 
holding balances on their behalf and for paying them to prisoners 
at the end of their captivity, and transfers to banks or private 
individuals in their country of origin. The question of rates of 
exchange is also dealt with, and no deposits may be converted into 
another currency without the prisoner’s consent. This is important 
because of the considerable sums involved in the shape of payments 
to prisoners and internees for work done, since the whole system 
of remuneration would be vitiated unless a uniform rate of exchange 
were applied to all nationals of the same country. For French 





1 In France the newspaper Figaro periodically devotes a column to prisoners 
of war under numbered headings approved by the Directorate of the Prisoners 
of War Service at Lyons. Descriptions are given of conditions in certain camps 
and reference has frequently been made to the lack of working clothes and foot- 
wear; on the other hand, mention is also made of a number of places where work- 
ing kit is issued. 
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prisoners the prescribed official rate for approved transfers is the 
rate for the occupied zone (1 Reichsmark = 20 French francs). 
Agreements have been made, for instance between Great Britain 
and Italy, as provided by the Convention or, on the same lines, 
for internees.! 

Articles 42 to 44 of the Convention deal with the right of pris- 
oners of war to lodge petitions and complaints concerning the 
conditions of their captivity with the military authorities or with 
the representatives of the protecting Powers. They are entitled 
to appoint their own representatives, who then become their recog- 
nised spokesmen. These representatives, who were unofficially 
recognised in the last world war, are now officially acknowledged?, 
and where they are chosen with due regard to a knowledge of the 
language of the detaining country, character, tact and ability, 
their influence is far from negligible. Article 43 of the Convention 
provides that the prisoners’ representatives may function “in any 
locality in which there may be prisoners of war’, that is to say, 
not only in the prisoners’ camps, but in the labour detachments. 
They may even be recognised, as occasionally in Germany, through- 
out the undertaking in which prisoners are employed. On the 
other hand, any general questions are always dealt with in Germany 
by the military authorities of the camp to which the prisoners 
belong and not by the undertaking in which they work; the under- 
taking settles all questions connected with the work of prisoners 
through the national military authorities. 

Article 71 confers on prisoners who meet with serious accidents 
at work the same rights of repatriation or accommodation in a 
neutral country as are granted to seriously sick or wounded prisoners. 

The fact that the text of the Convention must be posted up, 
as provided by Article 84, operates in the same way as the posting 
of works rules in ensuring to some extent that prisoners become 
acquainted with the principles which should govern their con- 
ditions of employment. The text of the Convention may be brought 
to the prisoners’ notice by posting it up at the camp or labour 
detachment, and it may even be communicated to a prisoner at 
his own request if he is unable to inform himself of the text posted. 





1 Agreement communicated to the International Red Cross Committee on 
24 March 1941 through the medium of the protecting Powers, concerning in 
particular the maximum amount of cash which prisoners of war may retain in 
their possession, cash deposits, and responsibility for accidents during captivity 
(Revue internationale de la Croix-Rouge, No. 269, May 1941, p. 352). 

2 As early as 1870 the International Agency at Basle had suggested that 
internees should appoint their own representatives to distribute relief and parcels. 
The idea became popular and was gradually adopted by most belligerent coun- 
tries which found that their own responsibilities were thereby lightened. Cf. the 
bilateral agreements between Great Britain and Turkey in 1917 and between 
France and Germany in 1918. 
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Lastly, the organisation of control dealt with in Articles 86 to 
88 is of capital importance for the protection of the prisoner at 
work. Although the large-scale employment of prisoners in a 
future war was probably not anticipated when the Convention 
was drafted, the system of control of “the regular application of 
the Convention’’, and therefore of conditions of employment, 
while not wholly safeguarding prisoners against possible abuses, 
nevertheless acts as an invaluable check. Supervision may be 
carried out by the diplomatic personnel of the protecting Powers 
or by delegates appointed by them and approved by the belligerent 
country where they are to carry out their mission. Under 
the terms of the Convention they are to be allowed to proceed to 
all places without exception where prisoners of war are interned, 
and to have access to all premises occupied by prisoners. The 
text does not make it clear, however, whether the delegates may 
have access to undertakings in which prisoners are employed, 
especially where secret processes may be involved, nor whether 
the delegates are entitled to comment on technical conditions where 
occasion arises, although there have been instances in which this 
has been done. The delegates may also receive complaints through 
the prisoners’ representatives (Article 44, paragraph 2), who may 
communicate with them freely and sometimes without witnesses. 

Intervention by the protecting Powers, to whom complaints 
may also be made by the prisoners, is naturally a somewhat serious 
matter. This does not prevent them from fulfilling their functions 
conscientiously, but it does mean that they must act cautiously. 
In practice, therefore, the International Red Cross Committee, 
which is responsible for all humanitarian work on behalf of prisoners, 
and which also has generous access to the camps and labour detach- 
ments, with the approval of the belligerents, under Article 88 of 
the Convention, is the agency best qualified to collect information 
on the prisoners’ conditions of employment, as on their living 
conditions. The Committee’s tasks are vast and many-sided. 
The visits of inspection are often made by a single delegate, who 
cannot be expected to combine in his own person all the necessary 
legal, medical, economic, and social knowledge together with the 
knowledge of languages and gifts of observation and of sympathetic 
understanding which have gained universal recognition for the 
International Red Cross. The absorption of prisoners of war into 
the industry of the belligerent countries has tended to bring them 
either directly or by a process of assimilation within the scope of 
complicated codes of labour legislation, and it would perhaps be 
desirable for the visiting delegates to devote closer attention to 
the problems connected with the work of prisoners wherever 
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possible. Even now, however, the reports of the Red Cross delegates 
who visit the camps and labour detachments in which prisoners 
of war are interned are a most valuable source of information. 
They are communicated to the Governments concerned and publish- 
ed in the monthly review of the International Red Cross, and are 
regarded by public opinion as the most effective method of official 
control at present existing. These reports have been freely used 
in preparing the present article. 

Apart from the measures of control laid down in the Convention, 
there may be contacts between the belligerents through which 
the prisoners’ conditions of captivity can be improved. The 
Convention itself provides for special agreements on various points 
(Articles 21, 24, 33, 34, 68, etc.), and in some cases there may be 
direct relations between the countries concerned. Thus, after the 
armistice with Germany, France appointed an ambassador to 
deal with the questions relating to prisoners of war in Germany. 

These practical contacts are certainly of value in improving 
conditions for prisoners of war; through them the lessons of ex- 
perience can be applied, difficulties can be examined, and the 
attitude governing the treatment of prisoners in different countries 
can be compared. Article 83 of the Convention, which provides 
that the High Contracting Parties may conclude special Conven- 
tions on particular questions wherever it may be considered desir- 
able, also suggests that the belligerents may authorise meetings of 
the representatives of the national authorities charged with the 
supervision of prisoners of war. It might be thought that such 
contacts between countries at war would be impracticable. Recip- 
rocal agreements have, however, already been made between 
belligerent countries on some aspects of the employment of prisoners 
of war, and the Convention itself provides for meetings between 
representatives of the belligerent countries, to be sponsored by 
the protecting Powers and held on suitable neutral ground in 
case of disagreement between the belligerents regarding the ap- 
plication of the Convention. There would not appear to be any 
theoretical objection, therefore, to meetings between the author- 
ities responsible for prisoners of war to deal with the purely tech- 
nical aspects of the problems involved. Were this possibility to be 
accepted, the establishment of a more detailed and more effective 
system of international regulation might be contemplated, the 
International Labour Office offering its services within its own 
field to the Governments concerned. As in the case of international 
labour Conventions, it would no doubt be desirable for the coun- 
tries concerned to examine the measures adopted by the belligerents 
to carry out the provisions of the Convention, on the international 
plane and in accordance with specified arrangements. 
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Articles Directly Affecting Conditions of Work and their Application 





Section III of Part III of the Convention, relating specifically 
to the work of prisoners of war, contains five chapters dealing 
respectively with general questions (the employment of prisoners 
of war and compensation for industrial accidents during captivity) ; 
the organisation of work, in particular its duration; prohibited 
work; labour detachments; and pay.' 

Only points covered by this section of the Convention are con- 
sidered below, no attempt being made to deal with a series of related 
problems which do not concern prisoners alone although they 
directly affect the workers’ output, such as hygiene conditions, 
housing, diet, sickness, and the like. 

It is hardly to be expected, moreover, that any considerable 
light can be thrown at the present time on the real conditions of 
employment of prisoners of war by a mere review of the general 

















position. 






General Provisions. 


The International Red Cross Committee had already published 
the reports of its delegates on their visits to prisoners’ camps during 
the war of 1914-1918.? These reports are full of valuable informa- 
tion, but they do not deal systematically with questions connected 
with the employment of prisoners, which occurred on nothing like the 
same scale as in the present war. In taking up its work of inspection 
again on the outbreak of hostilities, the International Red Cross 
Committee had the benefit of its previous experience as well as of 
the guidance afforded by the 1929 Convention, which is coming 
to be regarded more and more as the ‘Prisoners’ Code’’. The 
information given by the delegates’ reports on conditions of work 
is becoming steadily more detailed. Between July 1940 and May 
1942, 49 of these reports dealt especially with conditions of work 
in camps, 24 of them relating to German camps‘, 19 to British 
prisoners’ or internment camps‘, 1 to an Italian camp, and 1 to 
a Swiss camp. 


































1 For the text of Part III, Section III, of the Convention, see Appendix, 
p. 195. 

2 Rapports des délégués sur leurs visites aux camps de prisonniers, 24 series, 
1915-1920 (Geneva, Georg & Cie). 

3 Six camps for British prisoners, 4 for French prisoners, 1 for Polish prisoners, 
1 for Belgian prisoners, 6 for French and Belgian prisoners, 1 for French and 
Polish prisoners, 3 for British and Polish prisoners, and 2 for British and French 
prisoners. 

* Four for interned civilians, 11 for Italians, 1 for Germans, 3 for Italians and 
Germans. 
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The delegates who visit the camps concern themselves not only 
with prisoners of war, but also with interned civilians. From the 
standpoint of employment, though from this standpoint alone, 
these two classes of internees have something in common, since 
the problem in both cases, and especially in the case of prisoners 
in Germany, is that of their temporary absorption into the national 
economy. As already mentioned, some of the regulations applicable 
to interned civilians, such as those adopted in Italy, are also based 
on the principles of the Geneva Convention. 

Interned civilians, however, unlike prisoners of war, are not 
obliged to work. They often take work voluntarily with the object 
of improving their own and their families’ position by their earn- 
ings, and also of passing the time during their captivity. In many 
cases they are employed within the precincts of the camp, generally 
on the agricultural work necessary for their own maintenance. 
Sometimes they work in detachments on clearing, draining, and 
levelling the land. 

Some consideration must also be given to the conditions of 
work of interned military personnel as distinct from interned 
civilians, that is to say, of troops who have taken refuge in neutral 
countries. This class of internees is not subject to the regulations 
for prisoners in general, but only to detention, and agreements 
may be made with their own Government to enable them to be 
employed under specified conditions. Thus, from the summer of 
1940 onwards, British, Polish, and French troops in Switzerland 
were emploved in labour camps on road building and land clearance, 
by farmers, or even in mines, and received payment for their 
work. 

These military internees should not be confused with the serious- 
ly wounded or sick military personnel detained in Switzerland 
during the war of 1914-1918. Thanks to the generous co-operation 
of Switzerland, these men were permitted by the belligerent Powers 
to stay in Switzerland until the end of hostilities in a better physical 
and moral atmosphere than existed for their fellows in camps in the 
belligerent countries. 

It has already been stressed that the information available is 
fragmentary, and because of this no attempt is made to judge 
conditions of employment the details of which, as yet, can only be 
superficially known. The name of any camp mentioned is deliberately 
omitted to avoid any suspicion of interference in so delicate a matter. 
All that is sought here is to collect the elements of a broad picture 
of the practical effect of the labour provisions of the 1929 Conven- 
tion at the present time. 
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Compulsory Work. 


Article 27 of the Convention provides that prisoners of war 
who are physically fit may be compelled to work, except officers 
and persons of equivalent status. While prolonged idleness may 
be hard to bear and suitable work may help to break the monotony 
of long imprisonment, it is essential that the work should not be 
too hard and should be suited to the prisoner’s abilities. The 
prisoners themselves do not seem to be allowed to comment freely 
on this subject, and their letters contain more allusions to the other 
conditions of their captivity than to their conditions of work. 

Article 27 of the Convention lays down that regard must be 
had to the ability of prisoners, and Article 29 provides that no 
prisoner of war may be employed on work for which he is physically 
unsuited. The very general terms in which Article 27 is worded 
obviously lend themselves to loose interpretation. Intellectual 
workers, in particular, who have no special ability for manual 
work, have suffered more than other prisoners by being employed 
in agriculture, which is the kind of work usually given to unskilled 
men; although it is possible that once they have accustomed them- 
selves to the work, life on a farm, with its laxer discipline than their 
camp life, affords some compensation for the hard work entailed 
by their new occupation. 

Article 27 also provides that, wherever possible, suitable work 
may be given to officers or persons of equivalent status if they 
themselves so request. Non-commissioned officers may be com- 
pelled to undertake only supervisory work, unless they expressly 
request remunerative occupation. For these two classes of prisoners, 
therefore, work is voluntary and is quite distinct from the work 
of prisoners of war generally. 

Belligerent countries are devoting increasing care to the classi- 
fication of prisoners of war according to their ability. Subject to 
the necessity of meeting especially urgent needs and to practical 
difficulties, efforts have been made to use the prisoner’s occupa- 
tional skill to the best possible advantage. During the first world 
war prisoners were simply regarded as so much extra labour and 
were assigned to undertakings in labour gangs without regard to 
any special qualifications they might have. This is no longer the 
case in the present war. Germany in particular was quick to realise 
the advantage to be gained from the intensive use of prisoners 
in developing war industry and in freeing German labour for other 
work or for military service. As a result, prisoners have been em- 
ployed on all kinds of work, including the very hardest. An instance 
of this is their employment on underground work in mines; many 
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of these prisoners are new to the occupation and have great diffi- 
culty in getting used to the work. The reports of Red Cross del- 
egates refer to the extra food rations granted only to workers engaged 
in heavy or exceptionally heavy work. In allocating prisoners to 
work in the building trades and in forestry, in both of which their 
labour is valuable to the detaining Powers, the prisoner’s ability 
has not always been taken into account; but in some cases prisoners 
have been specially trained or taught new methods, in particular 
where technical processes are involved. 

The majority of prisoners are still employed in agriculture, 
since most of the private soldiers who have been taken prisoner 
are land workers. Barbers, shoemakers, tailors, bakers, and the 
like can be used in the camps, even when such services are reduced 
to the minimum; they are then subject to military discipline which 
theoretically is stricter than that in private undertakings. Crafts- 
men also sometimes work in carpenters’, upholsterers’ or lock- 
smiths’ workshops. 

Apart from the differences in the treatment of prisoners by 
different countries, the prisoner’s position as a workman depends 
not only on the kind of work he does but also on the conditions 
under which he does it. These conditions are very often the result 
of the circumstances in which the prisoner was captured; he may 
be employed in an industrial country where work is organised in 
shifts, or in a colonial territory, such as Kenya or Somaliland, 
where, even if the work is normal, he may have some difficulty in 
getting used to the climate. 


Accidents at Work. 


The admission of prisoners of war to the benefits of accident 
compensation, provided for by Article 27 of the Convention, was 
an innovation which might have met with serious practical diffi- 
culties. The Convention lays down that during the whole period 
of captivity prisoners who meet with accidents at work shall be 
admitted to the benefit of provisions applicable to workmen of 
the same category under the legislation of the detaining Power. 
Social insurance experts foresaw certain difficulties in the applica- 
tion of this provision. In the first world war prisoners who were 
victims of accidents were entitled to the same treatment as the 
wounded, but only after repatriation, whereas under the 1929 
Convention prisoners who meet with accidents at work enjoy the 
same rights from the date of the accident as workmen of the 
same category in the country of detention. The fact that prisoners 
are placed on the same footing as the workers of the detaining 
country has facilitated the practical application of this provision, 
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which has been very generally observed in Germany and Great 
Britain.! 

Some differences of opinion have arisen, however, on the inter- 
pretation of the Convention in regard to the transfer of liabilities 
incurred by the detaining Power during the prisoner’s captivity. 
Some countries are prepared, on condition of reciprocity, to con- 
tinue payment of the benefits due after the prisoner’s release on 
the same conditions as during captivity, thus treating the prisoner 
like a worker who leaves his own country to settle in another. 
Other countries consider that a prisoner who is released thereby 
loses all his insurance rights. If the latter interpretation were to 
be accepted, it would involve a gap in the international regulations 
which would have to be filled by agreements between States or 
by the peace treaties. It can hardly be questioned that invalidity, 
and especially permanent invalidity, should carry the right to 
compensation even after the prisoner’s release, since otherwise 
the present system would be less generous than that applied in 
the war of 1914-1918. 

In drafting the Convention it was deliberately decided, after 
due consideration, that occupational diseases contracted at work 
during captivity should not be put on the same footing as industrial 
accidents. The reason for this is that there are special provisions 
for the repatriation of the sick and seriously wounded. Prisoners 
appear, however, to be entitled to the benefits resulting from the 
assimilation of occupational diseases to accidents under the national 
legislation of some of the detaining Powers. 

At the request of the United States Government representative, 
and to meet the situation in some of the federal States, a provision 
was included in the Convention whereby countries whose legisla- 
tion did not permit the application of the provisions concerning 
compensation to prisoners for accidents incurred at work under- 
took to recommend to their legislative body all proper measures 
for the equitable compensation of the victims. 


Hours of Work and Weekly Rest. 


Hours of work and the weekly rest, which are a highly important 
feature of the organisation of work, are among the questions to 





1 The High Command of the German Army informed the International Red 
Cross Committee, by a letter received on 17 September 1941, that in order to 
simplify any difficulties which might arise it was proposed to transfer liabilities 
incurred by the German insurance institutions to the French accident insurance 
institutions (Revue internationale de la Croix-Rouge, No. 274, Oct. 1941, p. 795). 
For the conditions of application of this decision, see a circular issued to accident 
insurance institutions on 6 March 1942 to interpret section 1 of the Act of 3 Sept. 
1940 concerning accident insurance for prisoners of war; in calculating accident 
ao only cash payments actually made are taken into account (Reichsarbetts- 

latt, No. 9, 25 Mar. 1942, Part II, p. 202). 
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which the Red Cross delegates have paid most attention in the 
course of their visits of inspection. 

Under Article 30 of the Convention the duration of the daily 
work of prisoners “‘shall not be excessive”’. This somewhat general 
formula was adopted because of the difficulty of setting strict 
limits on the basis of national regulations which are subject to 
amendment at any time. The international labour Conventions, 
which have been ratified by a considerable number of countries 
and are binding on the ratifying Powers, might have provided a 
more permanent basis of regulation, but for the fact that the re- 
quirements of national defence are treated by these Conventions 
as cases of force majeure justifying the extension of the hours of 
work of the workers of the country concerned beyond the limits 
prescribed by the international regulations. 

Having laid down this general principle without setting any 
definite limit, Article 30 of the Convention leaves the details of 
regulation strictly to the national legislation of each detaining 
Power, by providing that the duration of work “‘shall in no case 
exceed that permitted for civil workers of the locality employed 
on the same work’’. None of the reports on visits to prisoners’ 
camps studied in preparing this account suggested that prisoners 
have been forced to work excessive hours in violation of this pro- 
vision of the Convention. The German circulars make a point 
of insisting that prisoners shall work neither an hour more nor an 
hour less than German workers. In drafting the Convention it 
was obviously considered that the placing of prisoners on the 
same footing as the workers of the country concerned would safe- 
guard them against excessive hours of work. It would clearly not 
be practicable to demand preferential treatment for prisoners even 
though it is true that their condition is in many respects not com- 
parable with that of civil workers—a difficulty met with in con- 
nection with every aspect of the treatment of prisoners of war. 
But the protection which the Convention’s provisions was expected 
to provide is greatly weakened when, as is frequently the case, 
general working conditions cease to be normal owing to the 
circumstances of war. 

The Convention does not expressly touch on the question of 
overtime, although the fact that prisoners are to be treated in the 
same way as civil workers implies that overtime is permissible. 
In practice, prisoners are often required to work overtime, for 
which they usually receive extra pay. 

The duration of work which under Article 30 must not be ex- 
cessive includes ‘‘the time of the journey to and from work’’. On 
this point the terms of the Convention appear at first sight to be 
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more generous than those of national laws and regulations. The 
object is to prevent unfair exploitation of the prisoner’s physical 
powers and to guard against fatigue which might be more than 
he could bear, including the strain of travelling to and from work. 
Unlike the civil worker, a prisoner cannot choose where he will 
live or how he will go to work, and in practice employers who are 
anxious to take advantage of prisoner labour are often prepared 
to pay the cost of the journey, sometimes by motor-car, for long 
distances. Many of the Red Cross delegates’ reports note that 
the journey to and from work is actually included in hours of 
work.! In some cases the journey is quite short, perhaps 30 minutes 
each way or even less, since the prisoners’ labour detachments 
are established near their work wherever possible. If the journey 
were too long, it would interfere with the organisation of the work, 
especially in the case of shift work, once the detaining Power had 
accepted the principle that the journey should be included in the 
working day. 

It should be noted that the Convention does not require that 
the time spent on the journey shall be paid for, but only that it 
shall be included in the total number of hours for which the prisoner 
is available to the employer. As payment is usually according to 
the number of hours worked, it is important to distinguish between 
the number of hours actually worked and the time during which 
the worker is available to the employer. 

At the time when the visits on which the present account of 
conditions is based were made to some of the labour detachments 
in Germany, the working day was sometimes eight hours long, 
but more often nine or ten, and a twelve-hour day was also found 
in the case of heavy work with only short breaks. It is true that 
in some cases the work was being done at peak periods, for instance 
harvesting, or to fulfil urgent needs in certain industries. In the 
British camps visited outside Great Britain where Italian and 
German prisoners were employed, the working day did not appear 
to exceed nine hours at the time of the visit. A working day of 
eight or even six hours was also found, but mostly in the case of 
interned civilians. No systematic comparison is possible on the 
subject of working hours owing to the widely different conditions 
of employment. 

In close connection with hours of work, Article 30 of the Con- 
vention provides for ‘‘a rest of 24 consecutive hours each week, 





1A delegate’s report on the employment of British prisoners in a German 
mine, dated 3 Feb. 1942, explains that the day’s work is reckoned from the time 
the prisoner leaves the camp until his return, and that prisoners have the same 
working hours as civil workers, exclusive of the time spent on the journey (Revue 
internationale de la Crotx-Rouge, No. 280, Apr. 1942, p. 254). 
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preferably on Sunday’”’. This provision does not go as far as the 
international labour Convention on the weekly rest in industry, 
which prescribes a rest period of ‘‘at least 24 consecutive hours”’; 
but as the labour Convention allows exceptions and does not apply 
universally, the provisions of the Prisoners’ of War Convention 
may be regarded as the stricter. It was recognised when the latter 
Convention was drafted that provisions applicable to all countries 
for an unlimited period should be as flexible as possible; but the 
principle of a weekly rest was considered to be so consecrated by 
custom as to be generally acceptable. 

In practice, the current tendency to place the employment of pri- 
soners on the same footing as that of national workers has inevitably 
led to a looser application of the weekly rest provision to prisoners 
in the course of the present war, because emergency exceptions 
have been widely permitted by wartime legislation. The principle 
of a weekly rest for prisoners is still recognised, and in some cases 
a rest period on Saturday is also granted, but in the increasingly 
frequent cases in which a Sunday rest is not compulsory for the 
country’s own workers it is not compulsory for prisoners of war 
either! Cases have been reported from Germany where under- 
ground workers in mines are entitled to a weekly rest only twice 
a month and surface workers only once a month, although the 
Saturday shift ends at 2 p.m.? Other cases have been reported in 
which workers on heavy work had both Saturday and the whole 
of Sunday free. It cannot therefore be assumed from the informa- 
tion available that work on Sunday is general, nor that it never 
carries the right to extra pay. In Kenya, South Africa, and 
India, where prisoners are employed mainly on outdoor work, 
the question of hours of work and rest periods does not appear 
to raise any difficulty. 

It is of interest to note that the preliminary draft of the 1929 
Convention provided that prisoners should be subject to the labour 
legislation of the detaining Power. The final text, as described 
above, is less general in scope, applying primarily to hours of work; 





1A Decree of the German Minister of Labour dated 31 July 1941 provides 
that in accordance with the provision of the Geneva Convention which permits a 
prisoner of war to be employed on the same work as workers of the detaining 
Power, a prisoner may be required to work on Sunday if German workers are also 
required to do so. A rest period of 24 consecutive hours need not necessarily be 
granted either where work is regularly performed on Sundays, as for instance 
in agriculture, or where a prisoner is engaged on continuous work in the same 
way as a German worker. A prisoner who has been employed without a break 
for three weeks, however, is entitled to a rest period of 24 consecutive hours 
(Der Deutsche Volkswirt, 22 Aug. 1941; see also International Labour Review, 
Vol. XLV, No. 2, Feb. 1942, p. 206). 

2 Cf. the account of a visit to a Belgian detachment in Feb. 1942 in Revue 
internationale de la Croix-Rouge, No. 280, Apr. 1942, p. 251. 
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but as rest periods depend on the duration of work, it is clear that 
the extension of hours for civilian workers, even where they do 
not involve ‘‘excessive’’ hours of work, will have an unfavourable 
effect on the application of the clause of the Convention which 
fixes a weekly rest period independent of national legislation. 













Prohibited Work. 

Article 31 of the Convention lays down that the work done 
by prisoners of war shall have no direct connection with the opera- 
tions of the war. On this point no information is provided by the 
reports of the Red Cross delegates. Earlier Conventions also 
accepted the principle that prisoners should not be employed on 
work directly connected with the operations of the war. But with 
the development of modern techniques of war far behind the battle- 
field, the definition of work which has ‘‘direct connection”’ with the 
operations of the war, and therefore control of the application of 
this provision, has become more and more difficult. It may justifi- 
ably be questioned whether the provisions of the Conventions 
on this point are being interpreted everywhere in a uniform manner. 




















Unhealthy Work. 


Under Article 32 of the Convention “‘it is forbidden to employ 
prisoners on unhealthy or dangerous work’’. 

It may sometimes be difficult to decide whether a particular 
kind of work is unhealthy, and especially whether it is dangerous. 
Some kinds of work may be dangerous for prisoners who are new 
to the job although they are quite safe for workers who are used 
to it. The employment of prisoners of war in mines, for instance, 
inevitably involves risks, to which visiting Red Cross delegates 
have sometimes drawn attention. These risks would be still more 
serious if prisoners alone, and not civilian workers, were exposed 
to them, but such a position does not seem to have been noted so 
far. 

It may be appropriate to mention here that Article 32 also 
lays down that “conditions of work shall not be rendered more 
arduous by disciplinary measures’’. 















Labour Detachments. 


Article 33 of the Convention lays down that the conditions 
governing labour detachments shall be similar to those of prisoner- 
of-war camps, and that every labour detachment shall be attached 
to a prisoners’ camp, the commandant of which is responsible for 
the observance of the provisions of the Convention in the labour 
detachment. 
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This marks a definite advance on the practice followed in the 
first world war. The principle of labour detachments, which are 
scattered labour gangs attached to the camp, was recognised, but 
the very fact that the prisoners were scattered sometimes had the 
effect of depriving them of the official protection of the detaining 
Power. By virtue of the Convention the commandant of each 
camp, who is always an officer, is now responsible for seeing that 
the provisions of the Convention are observed in the labour de- 
tachments, and if the camp commandant has a conscientious 
appreciation of his responsibility for the prisoners’ well-being, 
there will be less danger than in the past of arbitrary treatment 
due to the action of incompetent or irresponsible subordinates. 
Once the procedure for the presentation of petitions by the prisoners’ 
representatives has been set in motion, it cannot normally be 
stopped. Hence all the provisions concerning hygiene, diet, sick- 
ness or accidents, mail and the distribution of parcels apply in 
the labour detachments, just as they do in the camp. 

This provision has gained added importance from the fact that 
in all the belligerent countries the organisation of prisoners, and 
even of interned civilians, in labour detachments for purposes of 
work is tending more and more to become the general rule as a 
result of the growing tendency towards the absorption of prisoners 
into the national economy. The efficient use of the prisoners’ 
labour in the camps is hampered by natural difficulties, and equip- 
ment is often lacking. In centres where large numbers of prisoners 
are concentrated, work in the camp itself is now becoming excep- 
tional. In Germany it has been reckoned that no more than 10 
per cent. of the prisoners are employed in the camps; they com- 
prise the necessary maintenance workers, prisoners who are unfit 
for work, craftsmen, and market gardeners. The position is rather 
different in some colonial territories, where it is regarded as more 
important to prevent the prisoners from escaping than to make 
effective use of their labour; the prisoners are then employed mainly 
on mcre or less temporary development work in or around the 
camp. 

For the sake of convenience and to save time and transport, 
labour detachments are grouped near the workplaces wherever 
possible. Sometimes the detachments are actually situated on the 
premises of the undertaking, a system which unquestionably results 
in harder work for the prisoners. The employer is then responsible 
for providing them with food and shelter, for which he receives 
compensation on terms to be described later, and sometimes even 
for guarding the prisoners by special squads of guards. 
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Wages. 


Article 34 of the Convention, dealing with pay for prisoners’ 
work, confines itself to very general principles. It provides that 
prisoners of war shall not receive pay for work in connection with 
the administration, internal arrangements, and maintenance of 
camps, but that prisoners employed on other work shall be entitled 
to a rate of pay to be fixed by agreements between the belligerents. 
These agreements must also specify the portion which may be 
retained by the camp administration, the amount which shall 
belong to the prisoner, and the manner in which this amount shall 
be placed at his disposal during the period of his captivity or re- 
mitted to him on the termination of his captivity. 

Pending the conclusion of such agreements, remuneration of 
the work of prisoners is to be fixed according to the rates applicable 
to soldiers of the national forces doing the same work in the case 
of work done for the State, and by agreement with the military 
authorities in the case of work done for other public administra- 
tions or for private individuals. 

Two other points are relevant in considering the question of 
payment for prisoners’ work: whether the prisoners receive military 
pay and whether they are required to contribute towards their 
own maintenance. The Convention does not provide that prisoners 
as such shall receive military pay from the detaining Power, and 
it is therefore logical to expect that the latter should make itself 
responsible for their maintenance. Article 4 of the Convention 
specifies that the detaining Power is required to provide for the 
maintenance of prisoners of war in its charge, but this does not 
mean that the detaining Power will be ultimately responsible for 
the expenses of captivity. In 1919 the cost of maintaining German 
and French prisoners was considered to be roughly equal and was 
accordingly cancelled mutually by the two countries.! No similar 
provision appears in the armistice Conventions of 1940, but con- 
ditions in this case were very different. 

Officers and persons of equivalent status, on the other hand, 
are entitled to military pay at the same rate as officers of correspond- 
ing rank in the armed forces of the detaining Power. This pay is 
intended mainly to help them to support themselves, and they are 
required to contribute towards the cost of their own food and 
clothing. 

The situation is more complicated in the case of private soldiers 
and non-commissioned officers who receive pay in return for their 
work. It seems reasonable that if this pay is fixed in more or less 





1 Article 224 of the Treaty of Versailles. 
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direct relation to the wages paid to national workers for the same 
work, the detaining Power should be entitled to deduct the cost 
of the prisoners’ maintenance from their wages. Although the 
Convention provides that the rate of such deductions shall be 
determined by agreement between the belligerents, such agree- 
ments have so far been the exception rather than the rule. A further 
difficulty is that the prisoners’ earnings necessarily vary in amount, 
and in the case of unskilled workers in particular they may be 
insufficient to cover the cost of the prisoners’ maintenance. If the 
prisoner does not work or is not entitled to pay, the question of 
the repayment of expenditure on his maintenance must necessarily 
be left in suspense pending a final settlement between the countries 
concerned. 

The wages due to a prisoner in return for his work are not paid 
to him direct. As in the case of any money he may have in his 
possession when he is captured, an account is opened for him and 
he is not entitled to draw the balance until he is released. The 
object of this arrangement is to deprive prisoners of what might 
be a very considerable aid to them in planning escape. A prisoner 
may however draw on his account (in Germany in the form of 
special vouchers or tokens known as Lagergeld) in order to buy 
extra food if there is a canteen in his camp or labour detachment. 
It has also become a general practice to deduct a percentage from 
the prisoner’s pay on behalf of those of his fellow prisoners who 
for one reason or another are not able to take paid work. Some- 
times a deduction is made for the purchase of working equipment, 
such as miners’ lamps, or of soap. 

In some camps all or part of the prisoners’ earnings are some- 
times retained and spent on supplementing their rations through 
a system of compulsory co-operation which reduces the cost.! This 
system may be justified if it is carried out conscientiously, and in 
particular in the case of Native prisoners or those in undeveloped 
localities, but it would be open to criticism if applied indiscrimin- 
ately in all circumstances. 

Although the Convention makes arrangements for transferring 
the credit balances held by a prisoner at the time of his capture 
to banks or individuals in his own country, no provision is made 
for the transfer of money earned during captivity, no doubt because 
the employment of prisoners of war on paid work on the present 
scale was not contemplated at that time. The only relevant pro- 
vision is that any balance due to a prisoner shall be paid to him 
on his release. In practice, the transfer of prisoners’ earnings has 





1 Cf. the account of a visit to Kenya in Revue internationale de la Croix- 
Rouge, No. 276, Dec. 1941, p. 998. 
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been permitted either spontaneously or as a result of arrangements 
between belligerent countries, for instance, for Italian prisoners 
in Great Britain and French prisoners in Germany, but the calcula- 
tion of earnings is sometimes difficult and the prisoner is obliged 
to accept the reckoning of the detaining Power. 

For the determination of rates of wages, as for the rates of ex- 
change applicable to the repayment of money withdrawn or with- 
held from the prisoner, the Convention refers to agreements between 
the belligerents. Negotiations are reported to have been opened 
on these points, but their progress seems to have been delayed by the 
tendency to treat captive labour in the same way as national labour 
in some respects, a system which provides a one-sided basis for 
fixing wages and which the belligerents apparently regard as 
adequate. 

Where whole countries have been occupied, agreements of this 
kind are, of course, impracticable if the Government is no longer 
recognised by the detaining Power. But the Convention makes 
certain temporary and practical arrangements, which also figured 
in the earlier Convention of 1907, for fixing the rates of pay for 
prisoners’ work in the absence of appropriate agreements. As 
already stated, where no agreements have been concluded work 
done for the State is to be paid for “‘according to the rates applicable 
for soldiers in the national forces doing the same work, or, if no such 
rates exist, according to a tariff corresponding to the work ex- 
ecuted”’, while in the case of work done for other public administra- 
tions or for private individuals the conditions are to be settled in 
agreement with the military authorities. This provision bridges 
the transition to rates based on those payable to the country’s own 
civil workmen, subject in Germany, for example, to specified de- 
ductions. 

Whether prisoners receive a fair return for their work therefore 
depends on the adequacy of the return which the workers belonging 
to the country of detention itself receive for their labour. The 
value of such earnings in absolute figures cannot be assessed with- 
out a detailed knowledge of the work done, since wage rates in 
any given country vary according to the locality and the workers’ 
skill and output, the cost of living, and other factors. Among the 
various detaining Powers Germany has published national wage 
scales for different categories of workers together with the adjust- 
ments applicable to prisoners of war. 

To assess the real value of the prisoner’s earnings it would also 
be necessary to compare them with the military pay received by 
the prisoner before he was captured, which in some countries is high. 

Subject to what has been said above, it may be mentioned by 
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way of example that in British camps rates averaging 74d. a day, 
or 34d. an hour have been recorded for unskilled workers, super- 
visory personnel receiving 1d. or 2d. more per hour. These rates 
were laid down by agreement between Great Britain and Italy. 
At the end of 1941 the usual rate for skilled work in Australian camps 
was 1s. 3d. a day. At the same date in Great Britain interned 
civilians working voluntarily received 1s. 3d. a day and often their 
food as well.!. In Canada men in internment camps in 1940 were 
receiving 20 cents a day for light development work in the vicinity 
of the camps. In Kenya Native workers were receiving between 
3 and 6 cents an hour, according to their skill, for a working day 
of six to seven hours.’ In India, at the end of 1941, prisoners in 
some camps received 3.5 annas a day for light work, subject to a 
deduction for their food and other maintenance expenses. At pre- 
sent labourers receive 5 annas and supervisory personnel 10 annas 
a day.* It is clear that when the detaining country is not in urgent 
need of the prisoner’s labour, the payment made is on the whole 
very low, although it does help the prisoners to improve their con- 
ditions. 

The reservations made above also apply to Germany, where 
the information provided by the German Government, as well as 
that collected by the Red Cross delegates in the course of their 
numerous visits, shows wide differences between the rates of pay 
fixed for a large range of occupations. For unskilled prisoners em- 
ployed on civilian work in or near the camp in 1941, monthly earnings 
of 6 marks have been reported.‘ In the labour detachments the 
minimum earnings recorded for unskilled workers at the beginning 
of 1942 averaged 0.70 to 1 mark a day or 15 to 18 marks a month, 
and for skilled workers as much as 2 to 3 marks a day or 60 to 80 
marks a month.§ 

All figures cited above should be taken as illustrations only, 
since in most cases no information is available concerning the 
length of working hours, the number of rest days granted each 
month, or overtime, or whether any deductions are made for main- 
tenance and other services. 

The instructions issued to employers in Germany repeatedly 
stress the necessity of obtaining the maximum output from prisoners 





1 Revue internationale de la Croix-Rouge, No. 275, Nov. 1941, pp. 907 and 928. 

2 Ibid.; cf. also No. 263, Nov. 1941, p. 912, and No. 276, Dec. 1941, p. 998. 

83 Idem, No. 278, Feb. 1942, p. 107; No. 279, Mar. 1942, p. 182; No. 280, 
Apr. 1942, p. 265. 

4 Idem, No. 265, Jan. 1941, p. 16. 

5 For further particulars of the method of calculating the wages of prisoners 
of war in Germany, cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 2, Aug. 1942: 
“Wartime Developments in German Wage Policy’, by René Livcuen, pp. 
160-161. 
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of war. In fixing their rates of pay account is taken of the fact that 
they can hardly be expected to work with the same zeal as other 
workers. It is obviously to the employer’s interest to see that the 
conditions of employment of this special type of labour are appro- 
priate to the effort required. The original circular issued by the 
German Minister of Labour on 10 July 1940', which repeatedly 
refers to the 1929 Convention, and the various commentaries since 
published, emphasise that there is no contract of employment 
between the employer and the prisoner but a contract for the transfer 
of personnel between the employer and the camp to which the 
prisoner belongs, and to which the employer must pay the prisoner’s 
wages. If the prisoner falls sick, the employer ceases to make pay- 
ments on his behalf, since the work is no longer being performed. 


With regard to deductions from wages, Article 34 proposes, as 
already mentioned, that this point should be dealt with by agree- 
ment between the belligerents. Arrangements were made between 
Great Britain and Italy at the beginning of 1941 on a reciprocal 
basis to provide for the free issue of food rations to soldiers and 
officers and to fix the maximum amount of cash which prisoners 
may keep in their possession, apart from the balance to be held in 
their account by the camp administration and remitted to them 
at the end of their captivity. Agreements of this kind have however 
been the exception rather than the rule so far. 


CONCLUSION 


It cannot be too strongly emphasised that the foregoing account 
of the conditions of employment of prisoners of war has only a 
temporary value. While the international regulations for the pro- 
tection of prisoners of war, and to a lesser extent the national 
regulations which apply to them, may help to ensure the uniform 
recognition of certain permanent principles, there are too many 
changing factors and unexpected turns in the development of the 
present war for any final conclusions to be drawn from the ap- 
plication of these principles. As already stated, comments made 
in connection with a visit to a camp apply only to the particular 
time when the visit took place, and changes in the military situation 
of any one of the belligerents may lead to innovations or changes 
in their present practices. 

These remarks apply in space no less than in time. The war 
is continually spreading and it would be idle to try to build up a 
general picture of the conditions of employment of the prisoners 


1 Reichsarbeitsblatt, July 1940, No. 21, Part I, p. 384. 
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held in the various belligerent countries, many of which have 
widely differing customs. The difficulties of .communication in 
wartime are a great handicap to proper control, especially in the 
Far East, and in any case Russia and Japan have not ratified the 
Geneva Convention and are therefore bound only by those pro- 
visions which they have agreed to apply on a reciprocal basis. It 
will be readily understood that under these conditions it is not 
possible at present to give anything more than fragmentary in- 
formation relating to particular groups of prisoners. 

Partly for the reasons just stated, more attention has had to 
be given in the present article to the regulations than to their 
application, although the latter is the vital point. The data collected 
are purely empirical; there are no public regulations laying down 
guiding principles for the application of the law and defining the 
intentions of Governments, no contracts laying down detailed con- 
ditions of employment, no public opinion freely expressed or even 
freely formed, no demands from the persons most directly 
concerned. The individual cases noted by the Red Cross delegates 
in the course of their visits are the best source of information avail- 
able in the present circumstances, especially as these visits become 
more frequent and delegates revisit the same camps at intervals. 
However courteously delegates of the protecting Power or of the 
International Red Cross may be received in belligerent countries, 
it is clearly too early to draw from their reports any general con- 
clusions concerning the treatment of prisoners of war. 

Lastly, in this brief survey of the conditions of employment 
of prisoners of war, factors which affect their life at every turn 
and inevitably influence their work have necessarily had to be 
left out of account. Such factors are the constraint of imprison- 
ment behind barbed wire, with the humiliation, trials, and priva- 
tion which it involves; boredom; separation from one’s family; 
inadequate or unsuitable food; lack of privacy in the common life 
of camps, which is especially trying for older men; and all the 
personal worries which are so much harder to bear in the solitude 
of monotonous and cheerless surroundings. 

Within these limitations is it possible to discern any general 
tendency in the treatment of prisoners of war at the present stage ? 
Apart from isolated instances of exasperation due to the bitterness 
of the struggle, there would seem to be less evidence to-day of 
hatred and a desire for reprisals than of the determination to extract 
the greatest advantage from prisoners by fitting them as efficiently 
as possible into the economic machine of the belligerent countries, 
a determination which increases with the progressive mobilisation 
of all national forces for the war effort. 
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Whether this changed outlook is favourable or unfavourable 
so far as the protection of the prisoner at work is concerned is diffi- 
cult to say, since the prisoner’s well-being depends in the last resort 
more on the spirit in which he is treated than on the general provi- 
sions which regulate his employment. In so far as he is covered by 
the legislation of the detaining Power, his conditions of employment 
will deteriorate in wartime as more and more exceptions are per- 
mitted to meet the growing needs of the war effort. The prisoner 
cannot expect better treatment than the civilian workers of the 
detaining Power when he is placed for eight, ten or even twelve hours 
a day at the disposal of a public or private employer with whom 
he has no legal relationship. His fate depends on the extent to 
which the standards of the country where he is imprisoned have 
been lowered through the exigencies of the war. Apart from the 
international measures, he has no legal protection at all; but in so 
far as he is covered by the national labour regulations (which were 
certainly not framed to deal with the employment of prisoners) he 
may be protected in some measure against arbitrary treatment. 
It was for this reason that in the preliminary draft of the 1929 
Convention the Red Cross had suggested that prisoners of war 
should be placed on the same footing as the detaining Power’s own 
workers. This proposal was embodied in the final text only in res- 
pect of the points mentioned earlier in this article, special agree- 
ments being provided for to regulate details which could not be 
dealt with in a general Convention without prejudicing its chances 
of ratification.! 

Because it was anticipated that national legislation wouid 
afford real protection only if its standard was not unduly lowered 
in wartime, the Convention also tried to develop international 
regulation by prescribing the granting of a weekly rest and prohibit- 
ing ‘‘excessive”’ hours of work. The wording adopted is vague and 
takes account of the hard facts of the position of the prisoner, who 
can hardly expect better treatment than other workers in the coun- 
try although his own position is very much more unfavourable. 

At a time when prisoners of war number many millions, even 
though a practical study of their actual conditions of employment 
can be embarked upon only with the greatest caution, there seems 
nevertheless to be a wide field open for improving the protection 
afforded to them in this sphere. Among the possible measures are: 
the collection of fuller information on the prisoners’ conditions— 





1 An agreement of this kind of limited scope was recertly made between 
belligerent countries to allow prisoners of war to obtain technical books to com- 
plete their vocational training; scientific institutions in Germany have lent their 
aid in procuring the necessary books, and the scheme has been encouraged in 
Great Britain, Canada, Australia, and Egypt ( Frankfurter Zeitung, 25 Aug. 1942). 
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this has already begun in connection with the measures of control 
which are being broadened and improved on the lines laid down by 
the Convention; the application of the experience gained through the 
system of control in the light of a knowledge of the national legisla- 
tion applicable to prisoners of war; wide publicity for any successful 
arrangements made by detaining Powers which have undertaken 
to exchange information concerning the laws and regulations applic- 
able to prisoners of war; the development of agreements between 
belligerents concluded on a reciprocal basis through the inter- 
mediary of the protecting Powers with a view to promoting prac- 
tical arrangements on these points; and the conclusion, wherever 
necessary, of special Conventions between ratifying States as 
provided by the Prisoners of War Convention of 1929. 

It is encouraging to note that, in spite of the unfavourable condi- 
tions for international co-operation, no country has ventured to 
repudiate its responsibilities towards prisoners of war and several 
countries have even made a special point of acknowledging them. 


APPENDIX 


Convention concerning the Treatment of Prisoners of War 
concluded at Geneva, 27 July 1929 


Part III: Section III 
WorkK OF PRISONERS OF WAR 
Chapter 1. General 


Art. 27. Belligerents may employ as workmen prisoners of war who are phy- 
sically fit, other than officers and persons of equivalent status, according to their 
rank and their ability. 

Nevertheless, if officers or persons of equivalent status ask for suitable work, 
this shall be found for them as far as possible. 

Non-commissioned officers who are prisoners of war may be compelled to 
undertake only supervisory work, unless they expressly request remunerative 
occupation, 

During the whole period of captivity, belligerents are required to admit 
prisoners of war who are victims of accidents at work to the benefit of provisions 
applicable to workmen of the same category under the legislation of the detaining 
Power. As regards prisoners of war to whom these legal provisions could not be 
applied by reason of the legislation of that Power, the latter undertakes to recom- 
mend to its legislative body all proper measures for the equitable compensation 
of the victims. 

Chapter 2. Organisation of Work 


Art. 28. The detaining Power shall assume entire responsibility for the 
maintenance, care, treatment and the payment of the wages of prisoners of war 
working for private individuals. 

Art. 29. No prisoner of war may be employed on work for which he is physi- 


cally unsuited. 
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Art. 30. The duration of the daily work of prisoners of war, including the 
time of the journey to and from work, shall not be excessive and shall in no case 
exceed that permitted for civil workers of the locality employed on the same work. 
Each prisoner shall be allowed a rest of twenty-four consecutive hours each week, 
preferably on Sunday. 


Chapter 3. Prohibited Work 


Art. 31. Work done by prisoners of war shall have no direct connection with 
the operation of the war. In particular, it is forbidden to employ prisoners in 
the manufacture or transport of arms or munitions of any kind, or on the trans- 
port of material destined for combatant units. 

In the event of violation of the provisions of the preceding paragraph, prison- 
ers are at liberty, after performing or commencing to perform the order, to have 
their complaints presented through the intermediary of the prisoners’ repre- 
sentatives whose functions are described in articles 43 and 44, or, in the absence 
of a prisoners’ representative, through the intermediary of the representatives 
of the protecting Power. 

Art. 32. It is forbidden to employ prisoners of war on unhealthy or dangerous 
work. 

Conditions of work shall not be rendered more arduous by disciplinary mea- 


sures, 
Chapter 4. Labour Detachments 


Art. 33. Conditions governing labour detachments shall be similar to those 
of prisoners-of-war camps, particularly as concerns hygienic conditions, food, 
care in case of accidents or sickness, correspondence, and the reception of parcels. 

Every labour detachment shall be attached to a prisoners’ camp. The com- 
mandant of this camp shall be responsible for the observance in the labour detach- 
ment of the provisions of the present Convention. 


Chapter 5. Pay 


Art. 34. Prisoners of war shall not receive pay for work in connection with 
the administration, internal arrangement and maintenance of camps. 

Prisoners employed on other work shall be entitled to a rate of pay, to be 
fixed by agreements between the belligerents. 

These agreements shall also specify the portion which may be retained by 
the camp administration, the amount which shall belong to the prisoner of war 
and the manner in which this amount shall be placed at his disposal during the 
period of his captivity. 

Pending the conclusion of the said agreements, remuneration of the work of 
prisoners shall be fixed according to the following standards: 

(a) Work done for the State shall be paid for according to the rates in 
force for soldiers of the national forces doing the same work, or, if no such 
rates exist, according to a tariff corresponding to the work executed. 

(6) When the work is done for other public administrations or for private 
individuals, the conditions shall be settled in agreement with the military 
authorities. 


The pay which remains to the credit of a prisoner shall be remitted to him 
on the termination of his captivity. In case of death, it shall be remitted through 
the diplomatic channel to the heirs of the deceased. 















National Planning for Town and 
Country in Great Britain 


A question which is being asked repeatedly in all parts of the 
world 1s how to secure that the best use 1s made of the available land 
in the interest of the community as a whole and for the improvement 
of the living conditions of the people. The two reports on the public 
control of the use of land which the British Minister of Works and 
Planning, Lord Portal, has presented to Parliament’, and which 
break new ground in the field of national planning and open new 
vistas for low-cost housing, are, therefore, of great interest not only 
to city planners and property owners, but above all to the working 
people who suffer from the consequences of defective control of land 
development, by having either to live in badly lit and ventilated dwellings 
in the over-developed centres of large cities, or to spend long hours of 
costly and fatiguing daily travel between their suburban homes and 
their working places. The reports are also of particular importance 
as regards the well-being of the rural population, since they provide 
a foundation for a sound land utilisation policy for the proper main- 
tenance and development of agriculture and for the preservation and 
extension of rural amenities. 

An analysis of these two reports—which are popularly named 
the Uthwatt and the Scott Reports after the chairmen of the committees 
which prepared them—ts given below, followed by a brief account of 
Government action.” 


THe UtHwatt REPORT 


Under the chairmanship of Mr. Justice A. A. Uthwatt, an 
Expert Committee was appointed in January 1941 ‘‘to make an 
objective analysis of the subject of payment of compensation 
and recovery of betterment in respect of public control of the use 
of the land”’ and to advise what steps ‘‘should be taken now or 
before the end of the war to prevent the work of reconstruction 
thereafter being prejudiced”’. 

These terms of reference were the result of a general realisation 





IMINISTRY OF WORKS AND PLANNING. Expert [UTHwattr] COMMITTEE ON 
COMPENSATION AND BETTERMENT: Final Report. London, H.M. Stationery 
Office, Cmd. 6386, 1942. 180 pp. 2s. 6d. 

: Report of the [Scott] Committee on Land Utilisation in Rural Areas, 
London, H.M. Stationery Office, Cmd. 6378, 1942. 138 pp. 2s. 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 4, Oct. 1942, pp. 445-450, 

for an account of the organisation of reconstruction planning in Great Britain. 
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that “the difficulties that are encountered by planning authorities 
under the existing system of compensation and betterment are so 
great as seriously to hamper the progress of planning throughout 
the country’, and that the existing planning system? was inad- 
equate to secure the best social use of the land of the country, handi- 
capped as it was by the absence of a central control body. 

In its Final Report, the Committee, concluding that the plan 
ning principles and practices applied have not kept pace with the 
economic, industrial, and strategic requirements of the community, 
accepts the following two assumptions as bases for its recommenda- 
tions: 


(1) The most effective utilisation of the limited national resour- 
ces must be established, and this involves subordination to the 
public good of the personal interests and wishes of landowners. 

(2) While there is still plenty of room for important work by 
regional and local planning bodies, broad reconstruction patterns 
depend on national planning with a high degree of initiation and 
control vested in a central planning authority, which will have the 
backing of national financial resources for a proper execution of 
its policy. 


A National Scheme 


The planning system established under the 1932 Town and 
Country Planning Act is local not national in its outlook. Local 
authorities have, however, proved reluctant to spend money on 
projects the benefit of which is likely to spread outside their own 
districts whereas the cost has to be paid out of local funds. To be 
effective, planning must therefore be national instead of local: 


However the central planning authority is constituted and whatever depart- 
mental agreements are made, it is essential that there should exist means by 
which the requirements of agriculture, transport, public services and defence, 
as well as housing, industrial location, town siting and other matters, can be 
given proper weight and considered as a whole. 


With regard to the activities of the various Government depart- 
ments interested in particular aspects of planning, co-ordination 
at the centre is therefore necessary. Without such co-ordination 
it is not possible to determine the general lines on which planning 
should proceed in the interests of national development. ‘“‘It is 
clear at the outset that the settlement of the broad principles of 
policy, the making of schemes necessary to carry out the policy, 
and the execution of the schemes, are distinct matters.’’ The 
Committee considers, therefore, that it would be a mistake to create 
a new department for national development, which would rank 
with existing Government departments. Instead, it recommends 
the appointment of a Minister for National Development. This 
Minister should have a highly qualified staff informed as to the 
economic conditions and needs of the country, and should be com- 
pletely free from departmental cares. 





! Evidence pk: iced before the Barlow Commission, appointed in 1937 (Cmd. 
6153, London, 1940, para. 248). 
? ‘That under the Town and Country Planning’Act, 1932. 
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The broad principles of policy would be settled by the Cabinet 
after recommendation by a committee of Ministers presided over 
by the Minister of National Development. This committee would 
be responsible for the making of schemes necessary to carry out 
the policy, and upon these schemes it would have the assistance 
of the various Government departments. The actual execution 
of the schemes and formulation of detailed plans would fall to the 
Government departments concerned. 

Matters of day-to-day administration should be in the hands 
of a commission on the lines of the present War Damage Commis- 
sion. The control of the Minister for National Development—and, 
with that, parliamentary control—should be secured by empower- 
ing the Minister to give directions to the commission. It is suggested 
that the commission should have a full-time chairman and should 
include a member of the economic staff of the Minister. The other 
members should preferably be persons with experience of public 
affairs or knowledge of the needs of industry or of land utilisation. 


Land Development 


The Committee discusses in its Report the related problems of 
developed land, that is, built-up areas, and land not built on, or 
undeveloped land. 

One of the main objectives of national planning must be to 
secure, to the best national advantage, a balanced allocation of the 
undeveloped land in the country to uses which include: 


(1) Reservation for agriculture; 

(2) Preservation of open spaces on the fringes of towns, playing fields, coastal 
areas, national parks, areas of scenic beauty, etc.; 

(3) Requirements of transport—roads, railways, aecrodromes; 

(4) Requirements of defence; 

(5) New building development—factories, shops, houses, including, perhaps, 
completely new centres of living if the principles of satellite towns and garden 
cities are adopted. 


The allocation of land for these various requirements must 
proceed, the Committee says, on the basis of selecting the most 
suitable land for the particular purpose, irrespective of the existing 
values which may attach to individual parcels of land. 

With regard to the replanning of developed areas, the Com- 
mittee enumerates as follows some of the main requirements which 
have to be borne in mind in framing a system upon which such 
replanning can operate successfully: 


(1) Widening of existing roads, rearrangement of streets, climination of bottle- 
necks and building such new roads, bridges, etc., as may be necessary to provide 
free movement of traffic or to allow more light and air to buildings; 

(2) Provision of open spaces in areas at present inadequately served; 

(3) Rebuilding of bombed areas, slum areas, areas of obsolete buildings, 
and overcrowded areas, to a suitable plan which may need to reduce density, 
change the use of land . . . or make other variations; 

(4) Rehousing, in other areas, of population displaced from a rebuilt district 
by reason of reduction in density. In this connection the necessity of providing 
housing close to places of work must not be overlooked; 
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(5) Provision of amenities and cultural facilities—libraries, schools, social 
centres, hospitals, cinemas, theatres, etc.; 
(6) Provision of industrial necessities—docks, offices, factory sites, etc. 


The Unification of Land Ownership 


Public control of the use of land is considered impossible under 
a system of unrestricted individual ownership because the con- 
trolling authority intending to influence or decide the development 
of individually owned land is faced with an insoluble problem of 
payment of compensation and collection of betterment. 

In view of these difficulties the Committee draws the conclusion 
“that an adequate solution to the problem must lie in such a mea- 
sure of unification of existing rights in land as will enable shifts of 
value to operate within the same ownership, coupled with a land 
system that does not contain within it contradictions provoking 
a conflict between private and public interest and hindering the 
proper operation of planning machinery’. The Committee does 
not imagine that this theoretical conclusion leaves much room for 
dispute; any difference of opinion that may arise is more likely to 
be in regard to the most suitable method of translating theory into 
practice. 

Unification of land ownership can be secured in two different 
ways. 

One way is to transfer the ownership rights of the whole of the 
land and buildings within a specified area from the present owners 
to a corporation or pool, which would become the sole owner of all 
the property in the area, the existing owners being compelled to 
sell their land to the corporation in exchange for shares representing 
the value of their interest. 

In this case the operations of the public planning authorities 
and the corporation or pool would have to be so closely co-ordinated 
that the latter would either have to take over all the planning 
functions in the district or become a part of the public planning 
machinery. As the shifts of land values are on a national rather 
than on a local scale, the pooling of ownership must result in a 
single pool comprising the whole of the land of the country. Ina 
word, the only feasible system of pooling is nationalisation, which 
the Committee does not consider practicable as an immediate 
measure for the following reasons: 


(1) Land nationalisation is not a policy to be embarked upon lightly, and 
it would arouse keen political controversy. A change of view upon the topic of 
land nationalisation calls for more than a rearrangement of prejudices. Delay, 
to say the least, would result. 

(2) It would involve financial operations which in the immediate post-war 
period might . . . be entirely out of the question. 

(3) Land nationalisation would involve the establishment of a complicated 
administrative machinery. 


Development Rights 


_As an alternative method the Committee suggests that the 
unification of land ownership outside built-up areas should be 
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effected in a way allowing the owners to retain all elements of 
ownership except the rights of development, 7.e., the right to con- 
vert agricultural, forestry, pasture, or other vacant land to resi- 
dential or industrial uses. In examining the method by which such 
unification can best be carried into effect, the Committee kept the 
following points in mind: 


(1) A permanent solution should be aimed at, rather than the 
adoption of measures to serve immediate post-war needs. 

(2) Fair compensation should be provided to owners for the 
surrender of development rights. 

(3) The measures proposed should be capable of immediate 
adoption and administratively practicable, and must not entail 
greater financial operations than are likely to be feasible during 
the war or in the early post-war period. 

(4) There should be as little interference as possible with the 
economic life of the country or with individual enterprise. 


By resorting to the ingenious device of acquiring development 
rights rather than the full equity, the Government might achieve 
its goal at afraction of the cost which would otherwise be necessary. 
The amount involved is estimated by the Committee at the com- 
paratively low figure of £9 million per annum. 

In the case of land already developed, the Committee considers 
piecemeal transfer of urban land to public ownership, as and when 
required for planning or other public purposes, as less cumbersome 
than immediate wholesale nationalisation. It therefore recommends 
that the planning authorities should be given power to purchase 
the whole of war-damaged and other reconstruction areas, and 
to purchase land where this is necessary to accelerate the carrying 
out of a planning scheme or to make adjustments with respect to 
boundaries or easements. The local authorities should have power 
to acquire land in advance of requirements compulsorily as well as 
by agreement; that power should not be subject to a qualification 
that the land is expected to be required for a defined purpose within 
a specified period of time. 

To strengthen public control, it is also recommended that as 
soon as an interest in land has passed into public ownership, it 
should be disposed of by way of lease only and not by way of sale, 
the authorities to have power to impose such covenants in the lease 
as planning requirements make desirable. 

Another proposal with reference to built-up land applies to 
the life of buildings. The Committee recommends that where 
buildings by reason of their age, design or construction are not in 
conformity with modern standards or represent non-conforming 
uses, the planning authorities should have the power to fix the 
life of such buildings at not more than ten years. At the expiration 
of the “‘life’’ so set, conformity should be enforced without com- 
pensation. 

As increased values may still accrue to developed land in private 
ownership, the Committee recommends the imposition of a peri- 
odical levy on the increase in annual site value, with the object of 
securing such betterment for the community. 
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In the case of improvements created by public development 
in built-up areas, the Committee favours the system of purchase 
for recoupment to enable the planning authority to secure the 
benefit of any increase in the value of adjoining land resulting 
from the execution of the improvement. 


Tue Scotr REporRT 


An examination of the changes in the distribution of the English 
population between 1931 and 1938 leaves no doubt that more and 
more agricultural land is being developed industrially. A Committee 
on Land Utilisation in Rural Areas, under the chairmanshp of 
Lord Justice Scott, was accordingly appointed in October 1941 
“to consider the conditions which should govern building and other 
constructional development in country areas consistently with the 
maintenance of agriculture, and in particular the factors affecting 
the location of industry, having regard to economic operation, 
part-time and seasonal employment, the well-being of rural com- 
munities and the preservation of rural amenities”. 

The report of the Committee points out that its recommenda- 
tions are based on the assumption that the policy of the Govern- 
ment includes: 


(a) Establishment of a central planning authority; 
(6) Encouragement of industry and commerce; 
(c) Maintenance of a prosperous agriculture; 

(d) Resuscitation of village and country life; 

(e) Preservation of amenities. 


Consequently, while restricting its recommendations to the 
special field assigned to it, the Committee stresses the point that 
successful action on these recommendations may depend on par- 
allel action in various other fields, and, in certain cases, it offers 
suggestions regarding such action. 


Town and Country 


The Committee considers that the post-war rehabilitation of 
industry need not be incompatible with the maintenance of the 
countryside and that both aims will ‘“‘be best achieved by measures 
designed to encourage the growth of industry in those areas where 
the greatest balance of advantage will result both to the prosperity 
of industry and to the nation as a whole’’. If industry were dis- 
persed into the heart of country areas, and, in particular, if it 
were sited in villages or in the open countryside, it would cause 
the loss of productive agricultural land, the dislocation of farming 
and the break-up of farm units, and would have harmful effects 
on agricultural production by noxious fumes and poisonous effluents. 
Moreover, it would attract labour, especially the younger workers, 
away from agriculture. On the other hand, suitable industries, 
such as those which are closely connected with agriculture or 
forestry (canning, jam making, agricultural implement manufacture, 
fertiliser production, furniture making, etc.), would revive country 
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life and provide employment for the wives and daughters of rural 
workers, alternative avenues of future employment for young 
boys and girls, and seasonal work for agricultural workers in the 
winter. On balance, therefore, the Committee favours the introduc- 
tion of carefully regulated industry into the countryside. It under- 
lines also the need for rural trades and crafts, to be located in 
villages and to be encouraged. 

The report insists on the dependence of the well-being of rural 
communities and the preservation of rural amenities on the main- 
tenance of a prosperous agriculture, based on the continuance and 
revival of the essentially mixed and varied, but inter-related, 
character of British farming. 

The resuscitation of village and country life, the Committee 
points out, should be achieved by way of improving housing and 
general living conditions and by equalising economic, social, and 
educational opportunities in town and country in order to check 
the drift of population to towns. 


Rural Housing 


The Committee considers that improvements of rural housing 
would be an essential prerequisite to the re-establishment of a con- 
tented countryside. The provision of electricity, gas, tap water, and 
sewerage systems is especially important. The supply of electricity 
is considered an essential service which in due course should be 
available to every citizen in town and country alike. Charges 
should be standardised throughout the country, preferably on a 
flat rate per unit. The electricity industry, and all other statutory 
undertakings, ought, in the opinion of the Committee, to be con- 
trolled by the national planning authority. The Committee is 
also of the opinion that insufficient attention has been paid to the 
fact that higher initial expenditure on good housing is often more 
than offset by lower maintenance costs and longer life of the house. 

The Committee welcomes the initiation of research into the 
problems of rural housing, including the possibilities of new methods 
of construction, such as prefabrication. It emphasises the im- 
portance of consulting the representatives of women’s organisa- 
tions and recommends that women should be appointed as members 
of all local housing committees. 

With regard to “tied’’ cottages (supplied by the employer), 
the Committee recommends that the employer should not under- 
take the functions of the landlord. The farm worker and his family 
have a better opportunity of entering into village life and of becom- 
ing self-reliant members of society if they live in or near the village 
in a house occupied independently of the worker’s job and for 
which he pays a proper rent. The Committee finds that not only 
farm workers and their families but all dwellers of the countryside 
have far more chance of a happy social life and better opportunities 
of developing as useful members of society if they live in a village. 

With regard to the housing of persons other than agricultural 
workers in rural districts, the Committee makes the following re- 
commendations: 
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(1) For all town planning schemes involving the use of agricul- 
tural land, the national planning authority should co-operate with 
the Ministry of Agriculture, and the most fertile soil in the neigh- 
bourhood of towns and villages should be kept for the dual purpose 
of open spaces and market gardens and allotments. 

(2) Garden cities and satellite towns should be sited wherever 
practicable away from the better farm land, housing and other 
construction being directed towards the less productive land, thus 
preventing the disruption of economic farm units. 


A Five-Year Plan 


Summing up its proposals, the Committee advocates the adop- 
tion of what it calls ‘‘A Five-Year Plan for Britain’’. Within the 
first year the Committee recommends that: 


(1) The system of land classification for planning purposes be agreed; 

(2) The standard procedure for co-operation between the appropriate town 
planning officers and officers representing agricultural and rural interests be laid 
down; 

(3) The panels of architects and planners be set up; 

(4) The comprehensive investigation of electricity, gas and water supplies 
be completed; 

(5) The demarcation of national parks and nature reserves be completed 
and the National Parks Authority be set up. 


Drawing attention to the necessity of a definite agricultural 
and food policy for at least five years as an essential factor to pro- 
mote stability over the initial period of reconstruction, the Com- 
mittee suggests completion within the five-year period of: 


(1) Town and country planning schemes to cover the whole country so that 
there will be thereby a full indication of the areas where industrial zones are or 
are to be established and satellite towns and new settlements to be located; 

(2) A definite number of houses for rural workers, the number to be decided 
by taking stock of the position at the time; 

(3) A full survey of all villages and hamlets to determine the existing facilities 
for village social centres (including playing fields) and the drawing up of a plan 
for the provision where suitable of centres of the village college type. . . 

(4) Programmes for electricity, water and gas, to be based on the survey to 
be made in the first year; 

(5) The National Park scheme with hostels, etc., in working order; 

(6) The determination and sign-posting of all footpaths and bridle paths; 

(7) Rules, if any, for the control of access to the countryside, the use of 
commons and of highways and other rights of way; 

(8) The elimination of unsightly advertisements, petrol stations, etc.; 

(9) The registration of title. 


Planning Machinery 


Like the Uthwatt Committee, the Scott Committee considers 
it essential to distinguish between the formulation of a national 
planning scheme and its execution. The Committee visualises the 
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Government machinery for the formulation and execution of 
national planning as consisting of four parts: (a) a standing com- 
mittee of the Ministers concerned, under the chairmanship of a 
non-departmental Minister of Cabinet rank; (6) the Government 
departments concerned with development; (c) a central planning 
commission; and (d) such ad hoc bodies as may be needed to carry 
out functions not already covered by existing Ministries or other 
authorities or bodies. 

The non-departmental Minister, who should be appointed as 
“Minister of National Planning’’ or ‘Minister of National Organ- 
isation’’, should be free from departmental responsibilities, and be 
assisted by a small expert staff. The task of the various Govern- 
ment departments would be to execute the policy assigned to them 
by Parliament, each within its own sphere. 

The central planning commission should consist of a paid 
chairman, given the right of direct access to Ministers and equality 
of status with them in certain respects, and a number of commis- 
sioners, chosen for their special qualifications and knowledge in 
their own spheres. The duties of the commission should include 
inter alia: (a) unified research and enquiry; (b) the formulation of 
national planning principles in accordance with directions received 
from the Minister in his capacity as chairman of the committee 
of Ministers, and the translation of national policy into concrete 
terms of national planning; (c) the formulation and communica- 
tion of general principles for the guidance of local planning author- 
ities and the initiation of schemes of national importance; and (d) 
the approval or disapproval of plans submitted by those authorities. 


It is important, says the Committee, to recognise that the function of the 
Commission is a continuing one, thus making it possible to benefit from the 
accumulation of knowledge and experience; its task is continuous national plan- 
ning and not the formulation of a single fixed plan, it is essential that planning 
should be flexible and capable of modification to meet changing needs. . . 

The extension of planning will inevitably involve some increase in its inter- 
ference with private interest. As a report from the commission on the effect of 
public projects on private interests is likely to be more acceptable than if it came 
from a Department of State, the commission will thus operate as a useful buffer 
between private interests and public authority. 


Although the local authorities will continue to exercise their 
planning functions, they must co-operate with the national author- 
ity when initiating schemes and accept its guidance. 

The Committee calls attention throughout the report to the 
long-term character of planning. In its opinion, nothing is more 
fallacious than the theory that all efforts ought to be concentrated 
on the problem of winning the war, whereas questions of planning 
and reconstruction can be considered when peace comes. The 
Committee maintains that the vision of the future is the stimulus 
for the present, and that plans for its realisation must be made in 
advance to be effective: 


Two points emerge. One is the necessity of making plans for the use of land 
now and of passing the necessary legislation so that they can be put into oper- 
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ation immediately on the cessation of hostilities. .. The other is the importance 
of drawing up a definite plan of work to be accomplished within a definite 
period of time. 


GOVERNMENT ACTION 


On 1 December 1942 the Minister of Works and Planning, 
Lord Portal, informed the House of Lords that the Government 
had been giving consideration to the recommendations contained 
in the reports of the Uthwatt and Scott Committees.! The Govern- 
ment, he said, fully accepts the need for the co-ordination of town 
and country planning with the policies pursued in agriculture, 
industry, etc. It finds that in the initial stages the Committee 
of Ministers presided over by the Minister without Portfolio in 
charge of reconstruction? will best be able to co-ordinate the 
national policy regarding the use of land—including town and 
country planning—with the general economic and social programme. 
However, all decisions of major importance arrived at by that 
Committee are submitted to the War Cabinet for approval. 

The control of the use of land and the administration of town 
and country planning rests in England and Wales with the Minister 
of Works and Planning, and in Scotland with the Secretary of 
State for Scotland, who are directly responsible to Parliament for 
their policy. In view of the increasing responsibility which in the 
future will be laid on the Minister of Works and Planning, the 
Government has decided to ask Parliament to constitute a separate 
Ministry for Town and Country Planning in England and Wales, 
headed by a new Minister. This Minister will be a member of the 
Ministerial Committee, presided over by the Minister without 
Portfolio. The main function of the Minister of Town and Country 
Planning, in co-operation with the departments concerned, will be 
to ensure that the national policy applied to land use and physical 
development is conceived as a single and consistent whole. 

While the Government has not felt able to accept the recom- 
mendations of the Uthwatt and Scott Committees for placing the 
main responsibility for the control of town and country planning 
in the hands of an independent permanent commission, it recognises 
the value of the establishment of a permanent body of this kind. 
In the legislation to be submitted to Parliament, the Government 
therefore contemplates the making of provisions for the appoint- 
ment of a permanent commission acting under the Minister of 
Town and Country Planning. The task of this commission will 
be to assist the Minister with the administration of the policy 
adopted regarding, for instance, the acquisition of development 
rights and the management of public property. 








1 Parliamentary Debates, House of Lords, Vol. 125, No. 8, 1 Dec. 1942. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, loc. cit. 
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INDUSTRIAL AND LABOUR 
INFORMATION 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 


1.L.0. CoRRESPONDENCE COMMITTEE ON ACCIDENT 
PPEVENTION 


A meeting of the Canadian and United States members of the 
Correspondence Committee on Accident Prevention of the Inter- 
national Labour Office was held in New York on 15 and 16 De- 
cember 1942. 


The following members attended the meeting: Mr. Cyril Ainsworth, Assistant 
Secretary, American Standards Association, New York; Lt. Col. Arthur Gabourvy, 
General Manager, Quebec Association for the Prevention of Industrial Accidents, 
Montreal; Mr. Swen Kjaer, former Chief of the Industrial Accidents Division, 
U.S. Department of Labor, Washington, D.C.; Mr. R. B. Morley, General 
Manager, Industrial Accident Prevention Associations, Toronto; Col. Henry A. 
Reninger, former Director of the Safety and Welfare Department, Lehigh Port- 
land Cement Company, Allentown, Pa. 

The International Labour Office was represented by Mr. D. Vaage, Chief of 
the Safety Service. 

Mr. Cyril Ainsworth was unanimously elected Chairman of the meeting. 

The agenda included the following items: 

{1) Discussion of a preliminary plan for a Model Safety Code for Factories; 

(2) Discussion of a Draft Monograph on Safety in Dock Work; 

(3) Miscellaneous. 


A detailed account of the meeting will be published in the next issue of the 
quarterly Jndustrial Safety Survey. 


THE British GOVERNMENT AND THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
ORGANISATION 


In the January issue of the International Labour Review' a 
short account, based on a telegraphic summary, was given of the 
reference to the International Labour Organisation made by the 
British Foreign Secretary in the House of Commons on 2 December 
1942. The Office has since received the official text of the speech; 
in view of its importance and for purposes of record the full text 
of the reference is reproduced below: 


There are certain international services which have gone on during the war 
which have not died, and which may render great service after the war. There 


1 Vol. XLVII, No. 1, p. 62. 
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are the international health services and economic services and the work done by 
the International Labour Organisation. We shall need that work more than ever 
after the war. The I.L.O. has struggled manfully, and with considerable success, 
to remove certain of the evils which are among the root causes of war: low stan- 
dards of living, insecurity, and unemployment. Unless we can cure those evils, 
no peace structure can be enduring. The I.L.O. must be strengthened and develop- 
ed. I should like to see it become the main instrument giving effect to Article 5 
of the Atlantic Charter.! 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE OFFICE 
Lire-SAvVING MEASURES FOR MERCHANT SEAMEN IN TIME OF WAR 


The report recently published by the International Labour 
Office under the above title was prepared at the request of the 
Joint Maritime Commission, which at its Twelfth Session, held in 
London from 26 to 30 June 1942?, adopted a resolution asking 
the Office to communicate to Governments ‘‘a summary statement 
of the life-saving measures best calculated to protect merchant sea- 
men in time of war’. 


The statement presents—it is believed for the first time in such a form— 
a concise exposition of the latest rules for the protection of the lives of merchant 
seamen in time of war, and may serve as a basis for any revision of such rules, 
nationally and internationally, which may take place when peace is restored.’ 


INDUSTRIAL SAFETY SURVEY 


The final number (No. 4, October-December 1942) of Volume 
XVIII of Industrial Safety Survey, now issued quarterly, has just 
been published. 


Volume XVIII, No.3 (July-September), issued in September 1942, contains an 
illustrated article on ‘Safety in Construction Work, other than Building Erec- 
tion, in the United States’’, by Swen Kjaer, formerly Chief of the Industrial 
Accident Division in the Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States Department 
of Labor, who dealt with the building industry in a previous issue of the Survey 
(January-March 1942). 

This number also contains notes on the work of accident prevention organisa- 
tions in Argentina, Great Britain, and Sweden, summaries of new safety regula- 
tions in Australia (New South Wales), the Dominican Republic, France, Mexico, 
and the United States (New York), and extracts from the official accident reports 
and statistics of Canada (Ontario), Great Britain, Switzerland, and the United 
a (New York). There are eleven pages of reviews of periodicals and recent 

ooks. 


The main feature of Volume XVIII, No. 4 (October-December 1942) is an 
important article, which has also been off-printed, on ‘Industrial Eyesight in 
War—in Peace”, by Charles P. Tolman, of New York, consulting engineer for 
the National Society for the Prevention of Blindness. 

In addition to the usual notes on the work of safety institutions and organisa- 
tions, there is a special report of the 1942 Convention of the Industrial Accident 
Prevention Associations of Ontario. New legislation in Australia (Victoria), 
Belgium, Canada (Ontario and Alberta), New Zealand, Uruguay, and the Union 
of South Africa, is mentioned, and interesting items in the section for official 
reports and statistics are summaries of the annual statistics of industrial acci- 
dents for Canada and the United States and of the 19th Annual Report of the 
Safety in Mines Board in Great Britain. The rest of the number consists of the 
usual reviews of periodicals and books. 





‘ 1 Cypenadery Debates, House of Commons, Official Report, 2 Dec. 1942, Vol. 385, No. 10 
col. 1 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 2, Aug. 1942, p. 166. 

* Studies and Reports, Series P (Seamen) No. 4, Montreal, 1942. R9 pp. 35c.; 1s.6d. 




















INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 


OBITUARY 
Joun BERTRAM ANDREWS 


The International Labour Office records with regret that 
Dr. John Bertram Andrews, secretary to the American Association 
for Labor Legislation for the past 32 years, died in New York on 
4 January 1943 at the age of 62. 


In John B. Andrews, the International Labour Organisation loses another 
of the outstanding pioneers to whose efforts, in the national and international 
fields, it owes so much. At the University of Wisconsin he was the pupil of John 
R. Commons, with whom he subsequently collaborated in preparing the well- 
known manual, Principles of Labor Legislation. After several years devoted to 
academic work he became secretary of the American Association for Labor 
Legislation in 1910, and in 1911 he founded the American Labor Legislation 
Review. His life from then on may be said to have been devoted entirely to the 
cause of labour legislation, and—more fortunate than many reformers—he was 
able to witness before his death a most encouraging measure of success for his 
campaigns, both in his own country and internationally. 

His expert knowledge and advice were frequently of service to American 
authorities concerned with the solution of labour problems. Thus, from 1913 to 
1914 he served as a member of the Mayor of New York’s Committee on Unem- 
ployment. In 1921 he was a member of the President’s Unemployment Confer- 
ence. In 1931 he served as a member of the Pennsylvania Unemployment Com- 
mission, and a year later he served on the New York Commission on Workmen’s 
Compensation. In 1937 he acted as consultant to the Social Security Board, and 
during the next two years he acted as a special agent of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor. He also served as a member of the Advisory Council of the United 
States Employment Service. 

Apart from his participation in the work of the International Association 
for Labor Legislation before the outbreak of the last war, his association with 
the International Labour Organisation may be said in a sense to have begun even 
before the latter’s foundation, for on 14 September 1918 he submitted, by request, 
to the experts in the United States who, under the direction of Colonel House, 
were engaged in the preparation of American plans for the Peace Conference a 
memorandum on proposals for the insertion of labour provisions in the peace 
treaties. In 1919, at the first session of the International Labour Conference, 
in Washington, he acted as secretary to the Committee on Unhealthy Processes. 
In 1936, after the United States had become a Member of the Organisation, he 
had the satisfaction of attending the International Labour Conference in Geneva 
as a member of his country’s delegation; and in 1938 he spent some months in 
Geneva acquiring a more intimate knowledge of the International Labour Office 
and its methods of work, and carrying out research. 

In the course of his lifetime Dr. Andrews published a considerable number 
of books and studies on labour questions, many of which will certainly be regarded 
for some time to come as compulsory reading for serious students of problems 
of labour legislation. In his writings, as in all his campaigns, he showed a special 
preoccupation with concrete issues. He never tired of stressing the need for the 
adequate and efficient administration of labour law. ‘With no provision for its 
administration, a good labour law is dead’’, he once wrote!; and some of the most 
valuable results of his efforts are to be found in the progress made in the 
United States in recent years in the organisation of factory inspection and labour 
law administration. He took a keen and active interest in the preparations for 

the discussion by the International Labour Conference in 1940 of the question 
of the organisation of labour inspection, with a view to the possible adoption of 
a Draft Convention, and contributed valuable material to the Office’s preliminary 
report on the subject. 


Epo FImMEN 


The International Labour Office regrets to announce the death, 
on 14 December 1942 in Mexico, of Mr. Edo Fimmen; he was 61 
years of age. Mr. Fimmen had long been associated with the Inter- 


1 Labor Laws in Action, p. xiv. 
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national Labour Organisation. As secretary of the International 
Transport Workers’ Federation he was elected secretary of the 
Workers’ Group at the Maritime Sessions of the International 
Labour Conference in 1929 and 1936, becoming a member of the 
Joint Maritime Commission. He was a familiar figure at other 
Sessions of the International Labour Conference, where his presence, 
although sometimes in an unofficial capacity, was warmly wel- 
comed by workers’ representatives, to whom his great knowledge 
of world transport problems enabled him to offer expert guidance 
in the consideration of such questions as those of seafarers, dock 
workers, railwaymen, and road transport workers. 


The news of Mr. Fimmen’s death has evoked wide recognition of the import- 
ance of his work both by the trade union movement and by leaders of public life. 
At a memorial service held in London on 6 January, Dr. Jan van den Tempel, 
Netherlands Minister for Social Affairs, said that Mr. Fimmen’s devotion to the 
cause of labour ‘‘was a passion that burned in him throughout his life”. The 
Netherlands Government, Dr. van den Tempel declared, “fully realised Fimmen’s 
national and international importance’’. He had served the prestige of his own 
country as a prominent leader of the international labour movement and had 
enriched Dutch public life, contributing to its social and cultural development. 
Dr. van den Tempel honoured Mr. Fimmen’s memory not only as a friend and 
comrade but also in the name of the Netherlands Government, and declared 
that it was to a great extent due to pre-war pioneers like Mr. Fimmen that the 
ardent desire for a better world lived in democratic peoples and that large groups 
formerly averse to social reforms now wanted to assist in bringing them about. 

The Acting Director of the International Labour Office, Mr. E. J. Phelan, 
sent the following telegram to the headquarters of the International Transport 
Workers’ Federation in Great Britain: 


Deeply regret to learn death of Edo Fimmen, whom we shall always 
remember as true friend and supporter of the International Labour Office. 
Please accept expression of profound sympathy. 


PANGERAN RADEN ApIPATI ARIO0 SOEJONO 


The International Labour Office has learned with deep regret 
of the death in London of Pangeran Raden Adipati Ario Soejono, 
Minister without Portfolio and first Indonesian member of the 
Netherlands Cabinet. He had previously been a member of the 
Volksraad and of the High Council of the Netherlands Indies and 
had held many other administrative posts. Pangeran Soejono 
took a keen interest in the work of the International Labour Organ- 
isation on behalf of workers in colonial territories, and was technical 
adviser to the Netherlands Government delegates at the 1930 and 
1935 sessions of the International Labour Conference. Coming at 
this time, the death of “‘this noble son of the Javanese people, this 
loyal patriot, faithful Minister and co-worker’’—to use the words 
of Dr. Gerbrandy, the Netherlands Premier—is a severe loss to 
the Netherlands Government, to the Netherlands Indies, and to 
international public life. 


ROLAND VENABLES VERNON 


The International Labour Office has learned with very great 
regret of the death on 3 November 1942 of Mr. Roland Venables 
Vernon, who retired in 1937 from the British civil service after 
a long and distinguished career. He was associated with the work 
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of the International Labour Organisation both as head of the 
Division of the Colonial Office which was responsible for labour 
in the colonies and as representative of the British Government 
at the 1929, 1930, 1935, and 1936 Sessions of the Conference, when 
the Conventions and Recommendations on forced labour and 
the recruiting of indigenous labour were discussed and adopted. 
Mr. Vernon took a very active part in the discussions of these meas- 
ures and it was in no small degree due to his understanding, broad 
vision, and humanity that the foundations of a code of indigenous 
labour were thus successfully laid. 





SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC POLICY 


INTER-AMERICAN RECOMMENDATIONS ON Post-WaR 
PLANNING 


Preliminary recommendations on post-war problems have been 
formulated by the Inter-American Juridical Committee, and were 
approved in November 1942 by the Governing Board of the Pan 
American Union, for submission to the Governments of the American 
Republics. This action was taken in pursuance of the resolution 
on post-war problems adopted in Rio de Janeiro in January 1942 
by the Third Meeting of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the 
American Republics.! 


In submitting the preliminary recommendations to the Governments for 
consideration, the Governing Board of the Union requested them to send to the 
Pan American Union their observations and comments, and, in addition, to 
forward such other projects as they may wish to present on international organisa- 
tion in the juridical and political fields and in the field of international security, 
as well as in the economic field, for transmission respectively to the Inter-Ameri- 
can Juridical Committee and to the Inter-American Financial and Economic 
Advisory Committee. The latter has been requested to undertake the study and 
formulation of recommendations on post-war economic organisation as a prelim- 
inary step to the convocation of the Inter-American Technical Economic Confer- 
ence contemplated by the Rio Resolution. 

The sections in the preliminary recommendations which refer to economic 
and social policy and to the role of the International Labour Organisation are 
summarised below. 


Economic Factors. 


The recommendations call for the elimination of both economic imperialism 
and economic nationalism, stating: 


The community of nations, acting through its appropriate agencies, must 
supervise the exploitation of undeveloped territories. 

These territories must be administered in accordance with the principle 
of equality of treatment, so that all States may have equal access to the raw 
materials which they produce and may be able to sell their manufactured 
goods in the markets of these territories upon equal terms. 

A system of free competition should be established in these territories, 
which will prevent particular States from having exclusive opportunities 
for the investment of capital and for other forms of economic enterprise, 


1 Resolution XXV (cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 4, Apr. 1942, p. 416). 
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and which will promote the gradual progress of these territories and the 
well-being of their native populations, while at the same time protecting the 
interests of the international community. 

Nations must recognise their economic interdependence, and that in con- 
sequence their right to regulate their own economic activities should not 
be without limitations. 

The future international organisation must give special attention to the 
co-ordination of world economy, and must endeavour to obtain concrete solu- 
tions for the problems which it presents, seeking a means of reconciling 
national self-determination with the predominant interest of the whole com- 
munity of nations. 

Nations must make every effort to lower tariff barriers and remove other 
restrictions upon commerce, and to increase as far as possible the free and 
full exchange of articles and services among the members of the international 
community, so as to lessen as far as possible the inequalities of natural resour- 
ces and to promote the mutual well-being of their respective peoples. 

In order to bring about economic disarmament, the system of ruthless 
competition and trade rivalries must be eliminated, and in its place must 
be substituted measures of co-operation looking to the general welfare of the 
international community. 


In discussing the above conclusions, attention is called in the introductory 
section to the work done by the League of Nations in the inter-war period in 
attempting to deal with these problems, and it is explained that, except for its 
limited provisions in respect of territories put under mandate, the Covenant of 
the League of Nations contained no provisions looking to co-operation in the 
field of international economic relations. 


Social Factors. 
The recommendations urge the elimination of the social factors of war: 


Nations must recognise that social justice and the improvement of the 
conditions of life for the individual citizen have a relation to the maintenance 
of peace and for that reason must play an essential part in any plans of inter- 
national reconstruction. 

Nations must endeavour to raise the standard of life of their citizens and 
must guarantee to each individual a degree of economic security which will 
permit him to live in the sufficiency and freedom from fear necessary to 
enable him to develop his personality and to enjoy the benefits of spiritual 
and material freedom to which all men have a right. 

The realisation of these objectives is primarily the task of each separate 
State; but only by parallel international action can they be adequately 
secured. 

Nations must organise their national industry so as to meet the needs of 
all the people and not merely the interests of privileged groups; and while 
having in mind the interests of their own peoples they must also give con- 
sideration to the interests and necessities of the international community. 

The social services of the new international organisation must be expanded 
so as to include tasks which are beyond the reach of the individual State. 
The work of the International Labour Office must be continued to the fullest 
possible extent. 


In explaining the recommendations concerned with social factors, the intro- 
ductory section points out that the International Labour Organisation was con- 
stituted because statesmen recognised that in the years preceding the first world 
war the welfare of the great body of the people and the standard of living and 
economic security of the working classes did not reach the level warranted by the 
industrial development of the period, while at the same time conditions within 
the individual States created an atmosphere unfavourable to effective inter- 
national co-operation, owing to the reaction of domestic conditions upon inter- 
national relations. For this reason, when the League of Nations was organised, 
the International Labour Organisation was also set up, with a Constitution 
which recognises the situation by beginning with the statement that ‘‘universal 
peace ...can be established only if it is based upon social justice’. After pointing 
to the work of the International Labour Organisation during the inter-war 
period, the report sums up the situation: ° 
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While it is true that in consequence of the more advanced social legisla- 
tion of the past two decades, supported by the activities of the International 
Labour Office, the economic status of labour improved in some countries, 
in other countries the demands of the great masses for social justice remained 
in large degree unsatisfied. In certain respects the situation took on new and 
more serious aspects due to the inability, or the unwillingness, of States to 
organise their domestic economies in terms of world co-operation. It is no 
exaggeration to say that half of the world’s population lived below the mini- 
mum level of subsistence, not because the means of a better life were lacking, 
but because political nationalism no less than economic nationalism prevented 
the necessary co-operation between States. Industry was not organised at 
the service of the community, but rather with the object of producing profits 
for some of its members. There was unbridled competition within each State, 
and between States a struggle without quarter for the conquest of foreign 
markets. This system, operating without plan or regulation, may have given 
work for the time to a larger number of persons; but in the end it had the 
opposite effect. 

The resulting economic insecurity helped to create in certain peoples 
sentiments of hostility towards the people of other countries as being res- 
ponsible for their suffering. Conditions due in part to inadequate domestic 
planning were held to be due to the deliberate act of foreign Governments. 
The inequality of social conditions between different countries became more 
glaring. Lower living standards created hatred and suspicion, and the class 
struggle in certain countries became acute. Extreme poverty existed side by 
side with great wealth, and the social phenomenon of our times was to be 
witnessed: millions upon millions demanding in vain the right to work. If 
domestic peace and order were disturbed as a result, it was too much to expect 
that permanent peace between nations could be built upon such unstable 
foundations.? 


UniITED STATES RECONSTRUCTION PoLicy 


Two important statements on post-war policy have been made 
recently by the President and the Vice-President of the United 
States. The parts of these speeches dealing with economic and 
social questions are summarised below. Further, an indication 
that the need for planning for the post-war period is being realised 
among both business men and trade unionists is to be found in 
the appointment of a Post-War Planning Committee by the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and the establishment of a Committee 
for Economic Development by a group of business and industrial 
leaders. 


STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


President Roosevelt, in his annual message to Congress delivered 
on 7 January 1943, after reviewing the course of the war on the 
fighting fronts, the production front, and the home front, outlined 
the basic objectives for which the war is being waged. 


He defined these objectives in the following terms: 


We should never forget the things we are fighting for. But, at this critical 
period of the war, we should confine ourselves to the larger objectives and 
not get bogged down in argument over methods and details. 

We, and all the United Nations, want a decent peace and a durable peace. 
In the years between the end of the first world war and the beginning of the 
second world war, we were not living under a decent or durable peace. 

I have reason to know that our boys at the front are concerned with two 
broad aims beyond the winning of the war; and their thinking and their 





1 Pan AMERICAN UNION: Preliminary Recommendation on Post War Problems (Washington, 
D.C., Nov. 1942). 
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opinion coincide with what most Americans here back home are mulling over. 
They know, and we know, that it would be inconceivable—it would, indeed, 
be sacrilegious—if this nation and the world did not attain some real, lasting 
good out of all these efforts and sufferings and bloodshed and death. 

The men in our armed forces want a lasting peace, and, equally, they want 
permanent employment for themselves, their families and their neighbours 
when they are mustered out at the end of the war. 

Two years ago I spoke in my annual message of four freedoms. The bles- 
sings of two of them—freedom of speech and freedom of religion—are an 
essential part of the very life of this nation; and we hope that these blessings 
will be granted to all men everywhere. 

The people at home and the people at the front—men and women—are 
wondering a little about the third freedom, freedom from want. To them 
it means that when they are mustered out, when war production is converted 
to the economy of peace, they will have the right to expect full employment— 
for themselves and for all able-bodied men and women in America who want 
to work. 

They expect the opportunity to work, to run their farms, their stores, to 
earn decent’ wages. They are eager to face the risks inherent in our system 
of free enterprise. 

They do not want a post-war America which suffers from under-nourish- 
ment or slums—or the dole. They want no get-rich-quick era of bogus ‘‘pros- 
perity’’ which will end for them in selling apples on a street corner, as happened 
after the bursting of the boom in 1929. 

When you talk with our young men and women, you will find they want 
to work for themselves and their families; they consider they have the right 
to work; and they know that after the last war their fathers did not gain that 
right. 

. When you talk with our young men and women, you will find that with 
the opportunity for employment they want assurance against the evils of all 
major economic hazards—assurance that will extend from the cradle to the 
grave. This great Government can and must provide this assurance. 

I have been told that this is no time to speak of a better America after 
the war. I am told it is a grave error on my part. 

I dissent. If the security of the individual citizen, or the family, should 
become a subject of national debate, the country knows where I stand. 

I say this now to this Seventy-eighth Congress, because it is wholly pos- 
sible that freedom from want—the right of employment and the right of assur- 
ance against life’s hazards—will loom very large as a task of America during 
the coming two years. 

I trust it will not be regarded as an issue, but rather as a task for all of us 
to study sympathetically, to work out with a constant regard for the attain- 
ment of the objective, with fairness to all and with injustice to none. 

In this war of survival we must keep before our minds not only the evil 
things we fight against but the good things we are fighting for. We fight to 

retain a great past, and we fight to gain a greater future. 

Let us remember that economic safety for the America of the future 
is threatened unless a greater economic stability comes to the rest of the world. 
We cannot make America an island in either a military or an economic sense. 
Hitlerism, like any other form of crime or disease, can grow from the evil 
seeds of economic as well as military feudalism. 





Emphasising that victory in the war was the first and greatest goal, President 
Roosevelt continued: “Victory in the peace is the next. That means striving 
toward the enlargement of security of man here and throughout the world, and 
finally, striving for the fourth freedom, freedom from fear.’’ Most Americans, 
he said, realised more clearly than ever before that modern war equipment in 
the hands of the aggressor nations could bring danger to the national existence 
of the United States or to that of any other nation or island or continent. Disar- 
mament was necessary, and the failure to achieve a formula for permanent peace 
after the last war had taught the lesson that peace cannot be maintained by 
good intentions alone. The United Nations, which represented an overwhelming 
majority of the population of the world, bound together by solemn agreement, 
could and must remain united for the maintenance of peace. The freedom- 
loving peoples everywhere were demanding that this must be done. President 
Roosevelt concluded that: 
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The issue of this war is the basic issue between those who believe in man- 
kind and those who do not—the ancient issue between those who put their 
faith in the people and those who put their faith in dictators and tyrants. 
There have always been those who did not believe in the jpeople, who attemp- 
ted to block their forward movement across history, to force them back to 
servility and suffering and silence. 

The people have now gathered their strength. They are moving forward 
in their might and power, and no force, no combination of forces, no trickery, 
deceit, or violence, can stop them now. They see before them the hope of the 
world: a decent, secure, peaceful life for all men everywhere.' 


STATEMENT BY THE VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


In an address delivered on 28 December 1942, the Vice-Pres- 
ident of the United States, Mr. Henry A. Wallace, called for the de- 
velopment of international machinery, based on the United Nations’ 
agreements, “for preventing economic warfare and enhancing 
economic peace between nations”’ in the future. 


Outlining the problems to be faced in assuring the attainment of peace, the 
Vice-President said: 


Without doubt, in the building of a new and enduring peace, economic 
reconstruction will play an all-important role. Unless there is careful planning 
in advance, the return of peace can in a few years bring a shock even worse 
than the shock of war. 


He then described the extent of the wartime expenditure of the United States 
and of the conversion of United States industry to wartime uses, and, turning to 
the effects on the future, continued: 


It should be obvious to practically everyone that, without well-planned 
and vigorous action, a series of economic storms will follow the war. These 
will take the form of inflation and temporary scarcities, followed by surpluses, 
crashing prices, unemployment, bankruptcy, and, in some cases, violent 
revolution. If there is a lack of well-planned vigorous action, it is quite con- 
ceivable that the human misery in certain countries after the war may be 
even greater than during the war. 

It is true that in the long run any nation, like any individual, must follow 
the principle of self-help, must look to its own efforts to raise its own living 
standards. But it is also true that stronger nations, like our own, can provide 
guidance, technical advice, and in some cases capital investment to help 
those nations which are just starting on the path of industrialisation. Our 
experience with the Philippines is a case in point. 


A policy of promoting higher living standards throughout the world, would 
also benefit the United States: 


Our surplus will be far greater than ever within a few years after this 
war comes to an end. We can be decently human and really hard-headed if 
we exchange our post-war surplus for goods, for peace, and for improving 
the standard of living of so-called backward peoples. We can get more for 
our surplus production in this way than by high-tariff, penny-pinching, 
isolationist policies which hide under the cloak of 100 per cent. Americanism. 

Self-interest alone should be sufficient to make the United States deeply 
concerned with the contentment and well-being of the other peoples of the 
world. For, as President Roosevelt has pointed out, such contentment will 
be an important contribution to world peace, and it is only when other peoples 
are prosperous and economically productive that we can find export markets 
among them for the products of our factories and our farms. A world family 
of nations cannot be really healthy unless the various nations in that family 
are getting along well in their own internal affairs. The first concern of each 
nation must be the well-being of its own people. That is as true of the United 
States as of any other nation. 


} Department of State Bulletin, Vol. VIII, No. 185, 9 Jan. 1943. 
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During the war we have full employment here in the United States, and 
the problem is not to find jobs for the workers but to find workers for the jobs. 
After the war, it will be vital to make sure that another period of unemploy- 
ment does not come on. With this end in view, the suggestion has been made 
that Congress should formally recognise the maintenance of full employment 
as a declared national policy, just as it now recognises as national policies 
the right of farmers to parity of income with other groups and the right of 
workers to unemployment insurance and old-age annuities. 


Since he held that ‘‘maintenance of full employment and the highest possible 
level of national income should be the joint responsibility of private business and 
of Government”, he welcomed the planning that was being done by business 
groups in contact with Government agencies for preparing for the shift from a 
Government-financed war programme to a privately financed programme of 
peacetime activity, and pointed out that there must be close relations between 
Government and business in this connection: 


We must keep prices in control. We must have continuity in the flow of 
incomes to consumers and from consumers to the industries of city and farm. 
We must have a national system of job placement. We must have definite 
plans for the conversion of key industries to peacetime work. 

When the war is over, the more quickly private enterprise gets back into 
peacetime production and sells its goods to peacetime markets here and 
abroad, the more quickly will the level of Government wartime expenditures 
be reduced. No country needs deficit spending when private enterprise, 
either through its own efforts or in co-operation with Government, is able 
to maintain full employment. Let us hope that the best thought of both 
business and Government can be focused on this problem, which lies at 
the heart of our American democracy and our American way of life. 


The problem of full employment in peacetime production as well as in war- 
time production was recognised by all, said Vice-President Wallace, and the 
solution given to it would be the test of statesmanship on the home front, just 
as the ability to co-operate with other nations for peace and improved living 
standards would be the test of statesmanship on the international front. Looking 
at the question realistically from the standpoint of finding the common meeting 
ground on which the people of the world could stand, he saw this meeting ground 
in the security of the plain folks against oppression and against war. The challenge 
of the present generation, he said, was the challenge of the new democracy: 


In the new democracy there will be a place for everyone—the worker, 
the farmer, the business man, the housewife, the doctor, the salesman, the 
teacher, the student, the store clerk, the taxi driver, the preacher, the engineer 
—all the millions who make up our modern world. 

This new democracy will give us freedom such as we have never known, 
but only if as individuals we perform our duties with willing hearts. It will 
be an adventure in sharing—sharing of duties and responsibilities, and sharing 
of the joy that can come from the give-and-take of human contacts and fruit- 
ful daily living. 

Out of it, if we all do our part, there will be new opportunity and new 
security for the common man—that blend of liberty and unity which is the 
bright goal of millions who are bravely offering up their lives on the battle- 
fronts of the world.! 


APPOINTMENT OF A Post-WaAR PLANNING COMMITTEE BY THE 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


A Post-War Planning Committee has recently been appointed 
by the President of the American Federation of Labor, consisting 
of nine members under the chairmanship of Mr. Matthew Woll, 
Vice-President of the Federation. 

It will be the function of the Committee to investigate and report on the 
following subjects: 

1 The New York Times, 29 Dec. 1942. 
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(1) A plan for labour representation in the peace conferences which will 
follow victory; 

(2) Specific proposals which the labour representatives should seek to 
have incorporated in the peace treaty; 

(3) A broad programme of post-war reconstruction to prevent a disastrous 
depression; 

(4) Expansion of social, economic, and political security for America and 
the peoples of all lands. 


In connection with the appointment of this Committee, Mr. Green, the 
President of the A.F. of L., made the following statement: 


We must start planning now for the emergencies that will face us when 
the war is over. We cannot afford to wait until victory is won. Without 
adequate preparation and a specific programme to meet that day of victory, 
we may find—as in the last war—that the battle was in vain. 

We know our objectives. We want lasting peace. We want equity between 
nations. We want freedom and opportunity for all nations. We want social 
and economic security for all peoples. 

These are the things labour in America is working and fighting for. These 
are the objectives which will spell the real victory and the permanent destruc- 
tion of the forces of hate and oppression against which we are now engaged 
in a desperate war. 

I firmly hope that through the findings of this Committee the American 
Federation of Labor will be able to show that labour is measuring up to its 
responsibilities and is capable of exerting real leadership for a better world.' 


CoMMITTEE FOR Economic DEVELOPMENT 


A Committee for Economic Development has been set up by 
a group of business and industry leaders under the chairmanship of 
Mr. Paul G. Hoffman, President of the Studebaker Corporation, 
to lay plans for assisting commerce and industry to meet the pro- 
blems of reconstruction.? 


Composition. 


The Committee has been constituted in response to a suggestion made by the 
Secretary of Commerce several months ago that a group of business men, including 
representatives of the large business organisations, should accept the responsi- 
bility for assisting commerce and industry in meeting issues with which the 
nation’s economy would be confronted when hostilities cease. Although the 
Committee is in close contact both with the Department of Commerce and with 
a number of other Government departments, it is an entirely independent group 
consisting of a Board of Trustees, regional chairmen (one for each federal reserve 
district), district chairmen (one for every million of population), a Research 
Committee, and a Research Advisory Board. In addition to the regional and 
district chairmen, there will be chairmen for all principal towns and cities in the 
various trading areas of the nation, in order that the Committee may be able, 
through a community approach, to help small business men as well as those 
working in the field of national policy. 


Programme. 


The objectives of the Committee have been defined as: first, to stimulate 
post-war planning by individual companies and to provide means for exchanging 
information on the best practical procedures for doing the job; and, second, to 
foster research into the problem of providing the best possible environment 
under which to do a job of maintaining igh-level employment. The first objective 
is being implemented through the regional chairmen of the Committee, who are 
to build up local, city, and community interest, working through the best qualified 
existing groups, in regular meetings to study post-war problems and possible 





1 AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR: Weekly News Service (Washington, D.C.), Vol. 32, No. 
52, 28 Dec. 1942. 

2 For an analysis of the _ war planning programme of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, cf. International 


bour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 5, Nov. 1942, p. 582. 
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solutions. The Committee is preparing a guide to post-war planning for com- 
panies to study and apply to their own situations. The second objective is entrust- 
ed to the Research Committee, which will conduct studies of national and busi- 
ness policies affecting employment and productivity. 


Statement by the Chairman of the Committee. 
In announcing the formation of the Committee, its chairman said: 


The Committee in no sense will attempt over-all national planning. This 
is an effort by business men to stimulate maximum productivity and high 
employment after the war. The success which business will have in providing 
a high volume of employment depends in part on conditions beyond its con- 
trol. This fact, however, does not relieve any business man of the responsi- 
bility for exerting his own maximum effort to create and maintain as many 
real jobs as possible. 

To achieve the Committee’s employment object, the nation must produce 
and sell an annual — worth between 135 and 150 billion dollars, or 35 
to 50 per cent. more than in 1940, when the national income was approxi- 
mately 100 billion dollars.* 


Post-War RECONSTRUCTION IN INDIA 


The establishment of machinery for the consideration of post- 
war questions in India has previously been mentioned in these 
pages.? Additional steps have since been taken and statements on 
future policy have also been made. These are summarised below. 


Government Planning Committee. 


Reference has previously been made in these pages* to the appointment of 
an inter-departmental Committee by the Government of India for the considera- 
tion of questions relating to post-war reconstruction. The planning sub-commit- 
tee, dealing with trade, international trade policy and agricultural policy, of the 
Committee has been constituted and met in New Delhi in May 1942. In order 
to secure as much information as possible on the trends of opinion concerning 
post-war policy, especially in relation to international trade and social and econo- 
mic development, the Government has sent its Economic Adviser, Sir Theodore 
Gregory, on mission to London.‘ 


Action by the United Provinces Government. 


A Revenue Reserve Fund has been set up by the Government of the United 
Provinces. It has been decided that the first charge on the fund will be expendi- 
ture relating to civil defence, and that the balance should be used for reconstruc- 
tion after the war. A sum of 938,000 rupees has been paid into the fund from 
the surplus of the revenue for 1941-42, in addition to the sum of 6,000,000 rupees 
transferred from the account for that year for the purpose of starting the fund. 
It is expected that a further sum of 4,000,000 rupees will be added from the 
estimated surplus for 1942-43.5 


Provision for the Welfare of Indian Soldiers Demobilised after the War. 


The Government of India has had under consideration the question of making 
provision for the welfare of Indian soldiers during the period of demobilisation 
after the war. Since 1932 deferred pay at the rate of 1 rupee per head per month 
has been allowed to be made available in a lump sum at the time of the release 
from military service. As from April 1942 the amount has been increased to 2 
rupees per head per month in the case of soldiers, and 1 rupee per head per month 
has been provided in the case of enrolled non-combatants. It has, moreover, 
been decided that similar additional sums will be paid annually into a fund to be 
utilised after the war for the purpose of financing special schemes for promoting 
the welfare of demobilised soldiers. The schemes will be worked out by the 
Reconstruction Committee in consultation with Provincial Governments.® 





1 Modern Industry, 15 Dec. 1942; The New York Times, 2 Jan. 1943. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIV, No. 4, Oct. 1941, p. 418; No. 5, Nov. 1941, 
pp. 559-560; Vol. XLV, No. 3, Mar. 1942, p. 309. 
3 Idem, Vol. XLIV, No. 5, Nov. 1941, p. 559. 
4 The Hindu (Madras), 14 July 1942. 
&’ The Statesman (New Delhi), 27 July 1942. 
* Indian Information (New Delhi), 15 July 1942; communication to the I.L.O. 
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Statements of the Member for Labour. 


The following information on Government policy in respect of various ques- 
tions concerning social and industrial development is taken from statements 
by the Member for Labour of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, Dr. B. R. Ambed- 
kar. 


Appointment of welfare officers. In October 1942 the Member for Labour 
announced the appointment of eight officers to assist Mr. Nimbkar, the Labour 
Welfare Officer of the Central Government.! These officers, who will be stationed 
in the provinces, will maintain direct contact between the Central Government 
and labour, and will report to the former on conditions of work in their respective 
areas. 


Regulation of industrial relations. Referring to the emergency legislation 
restricting the right to strike and the movement of labour?, he observed that it 
had introduced two new principles. One was that of compulsory arbitration 
and Government enforcement of the arbitrator’s award. The other was that the 
Government could make statutory provision for fair wages and conditions of 
service. Both these principles, he hoped, had come to stay. 


Provision for technical training. Dr. Ambedkar also expressed the hope that 
the technical training schemes for providing skilled labour for war industries* 
would become a permanent part of the educational structure of the country.‘ 


Development of mineral resources. In reply to interpellations in the Central 
Legislature on 15 September 1942, Dr. Ambedkar stated with reference to the 
newly started Utilisation Branch of the Geological Survey of India that a detailed 
programme of activities had been drawn up. All minerals which were required 
for war purposes and in respect of which there were reasonable prospects of 
working in India had been included in the programme. As for the mining of 
zinc and lead, most of the machinery required had been received. The exploita- 
tion of sulphur deposits was well in hand, and steps to increase the production of 
mica were under consideration. The ultimate aim was to make the country as 
self-sufficient as possible in respect of minerals needed for the war effort. 

The Labour Department’s policy concerning the employment of Europeans, 
he said, was, whenever European experts were appointed, to appoint suitable 
Indians under them, who could be given the necessary training and who would 
succeed to substantive posts in due course. Certain British and other European 
evacuees from Burma, with the requisite experience of zinc and lead mining, 
_ been employed by the Government, but Indians had been appointed under 
them. 


Cost-of-living bonus to railway employees. The cost-of-living bonus granted 
to workers’, he also remarked, fully met the increased cost of living so far as those 
in the lower grades were concerned. The scale of the bonus had been recently 
enhanced to a considerable extent in the case of railwaymen and there was no 
justification for a further revision at the present time. Grain shops at which 
food grains were sold at concession rates had been and were being opened by a 
number of railways.® 


RECONSTRUCTION PROGRAMME OF BRITISH INDUSTRIALISTS 
A NaTIonaL Pouicy For INDUSTRY 


A group of 120 industrialists, connected with a wide range of 
British manufacturing industry, have issued a report entitled 
A National Policy for Industry which puts forward, as a contribu- 
tion to current discussion on reconstruction, recommendations as 
to the place which industry should occupy in the framework of 
society. 

1Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 5, Nov. 1942, p. 588. 

2 [dem, Vol. XLVI, No. 4, Oct. 1942, pp. 457-458 and 483. 

3 For a note on the development of these schemes and their present scope, communicated by 
the Department of Labour of the Government of India, see below, p. 234. 

4 The Times, 31 Oct. 1942. 


5 Cf. International a ‘ wee Vol. XLVI, No. 6, Dec. 1942, pp. 727-728. 
6 The Hindu, 17 Sept. 1 
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Stating that industry as a producer is the largest contributor to the material 
welfare of the nation, the report points out that industry has a three-fold res- 
ponsibility: to the public which consumes its products, to the public which it 
employs, and to the public which provides the capital by which it operates and 
develops. In the conviction that service to the community as a whole is the 
spirit which should animate industry, the signatories outline the place that they 
consider British industry should have in the post-war world, the social obligations 
of industry with special reference to labour and social services, the present struc- 
ture of industry, and the organisation which industry should have in the post- 
war period. In conclusion, they recommend the appointment of a committee 
to formulate detailed proposals to carry out this programme. 


Social Obligations of Industry. 


Recognising the role and value of trade unions, the report urges that their 
authority should be strengthened within their own ranks and that increasingly 
close collaboration should be achieved between them and management, so that 
they may, with a full sense of their joint responsibility to the public, examine 
the problems affecting industry in relation to the community as a whole. 

On the ground that labour, in all its grades and sections, should be brought 
into close contact and association with management, the report supports an 
extension of the system of works’ councils and production committees, but 
emphasises that they must remain entirely consultative in function. 

A code of the duties of industry towards employees is outlined, according 
to which (a) every entrant into industry should be afforded the fullest possible 
opportunity of rising to positions of greater responsibility, commensurate with 
capacity and energy; (0) industry itself should aim at assuring to everyone in 
industry who is prepared to do an honest week’s work a basic level of wages such 
as to afford a decent standard of life, and this minimum basic wage should be 
supplemented by the development of payment by results and where practicable, 
profit-sharing; (c) provision should be made for unemployment pay at subsist- 
ence rates, for the working out of Government and local authority schemes of 
public works, and for assumption by the State of a share of what will be an un- 
economic risk for private industry; (d) sickness and disability allowances should 
be such as to free the recipient from want when incapacitated from these causes; 
(e) holidays with pay should be established throughout industry; (f) reasonable 
hours of work should be agreed upon; (g) there should be a scheme of family 
allowances for all children up to school-leaving age; (4) State old-age pensions 
should be supplemented by private schemes so as to cover all employees; (7) an 
adequate standard of housing should be regarded as part of industry’s respon- 
sibility; (&) the reform of general education should include raising the school- 
leaving age to 16 years and continuing part-time compulsory education up to 18 
vears with suitable regulation of hours of work for juvenile employees, accom- 
panied by an overhaul of the whole educational system so as to give equal oppor- 
tunity to all and to give to youth a full understanding of personal and national 
responsibilities; and, finally, industry should give more thought to schemes for 
industrial and vocational education. 


Existing Structures of Industry. 


After opposing any great extension of State ownership on the ground that it 
would injure the efficiency of industry to such an extent as to be a national 
calamity, the report describes the method of operation of statutory corporations, 
individual ownership, co-operative ownership, large companies and combines, 
and the role of trade associations and international cartels. In support of cartels, 
it states that they exercise a stabilising influence against violent fluctuations 
and dislocating shifts of the currents of trade and thus have an essential part to 
play in post-war reconstruction, when international economic co-operation for 
the general benefit will be of the highest importance. 


Future Organisation of Industry. 


It is an essential condition of progress, says the report, that the relations 
between firms, between different industries, and between industry as a whole 
and Government, should be more fully and comprehensively organised in some 
form of permanent association. It therefore calls for the classification of industry 
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into sections, for the setting up of sectional associations, and, finally, for the 
establishment of a Central Council of Industry, representative of the whole of 
industry. 

The functions of the Central Council of Industry would be to maintain regular 
contact with the sectional associations; to maintain contact with the Trades 
Union Congress, especially so as to find means to give greater expression to the 
standards of mutual responsibility that industry and those employed in it owe 
to one another; to act on behalf of British industry in furthering international 
economic co-operation and the expansion of world trade; to give consideration, 
from the standpoint of industry as a whole, to other matters of high economic 
policy; to establish an intelligence service, and to be the channel through which 
the views of industry on economic, financial, and social problems and on world 
trade generally can be communicated to the Government; and to recommend 
to the Government changes which seem necessary in existing industrial and social 
legislation, and to act generally as the medium for making proposals to the 
Government on matters which, from the standpoint of industry, appear to require 
executive action. 

The report points out that such planning, however, would have only a limited 
usefulness if a considerable number of firms did not join the sectional associations, 
or, having joined, accepted such privileges as might accrue from membership 
while declining to accept any corresponding duty to accept majority views. 
In particular, it would be impossible in such circumstances to be sure of avoiding 
the waste involved in uneconomic competition, and impossible to be sure of secur- 
ing a general application of the code which the report recommends in relation 
especially to labour and the social services. Hence it is necessary to consider 
whether, and if so to what extent, the associations and the councils should be 
given specific powers (within prescribed limits) to make regulations and to enforce 
decisions, and whether membership of associations should be made compulsory. 

In conclusion, it is stated that the signatories have no desire to see any radical 
change in the constitutional relationship between industry on the one hand and 
the Government and Parliament on the other.! 


RECONSTRUCTION PLANS OF THE SouTH AFRICAN) FEDERATED 
CHAMBER OF INDUSTRIES 


The Annual Convention of the South African Federated Cham- 
ber of Industries, which opened in Pretoria on 27 October 1942, 
adopted a series of resolutions, among them several relating to 
post-war reconstruction; these are summarised below. 


Separate Portfolio for Industries. 


In view of the magnitude and importance of secondary industry in the national 
economy, and especially of the important part that secondary industry will 
play in solving the post-war problems of the country, the Convention was of the 
opinion that secondary industry should be represented by a separate portfolio 
in the Cabinet, or, alternatively, requested the Government to provide a separate 
secretariat for secondary industry. 


Disposal of Surplus Government Stores. 


In view of the continued disposal of surplus Government stores, the Conven- 
tion resolved that the Government should be requested to dispose of them in 
consultation with industrial panels with a view to their being used to the best 
advantage during the war. 

Further, it proposed that when the war ends all Government stores of con- 
sumer goods (e.g. canned foods, clothing, footwear, etc.) should be liquidated 
through the Department of Social Welfare and/or shipped to countries in need 
of them as a result of war devastation. This would help to preserve the local 
market for secondary industry, which, as the largest employment avenue, would 
be required to absorb many men returning from active service, and as such should 
be placed in the most favourable position to discharge its obligations in the 
interests of the country. 





1A National Policy for Industry (London, Nov. 1942). 
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After-War Adjustment. 


_ The Convention urged the Government to utilise the existing control authori- 
ties to make provision for the situation which might arise in the post-war period 
as a result of falling prices. 


Industrial Development. 


The Convention urged the Government to give the utmost encouragement 
to the industrial development of the natural resources of Southern Africa. 


Immigration. 

The Convention urged the Government to adopt, without delay, a long-term 
liberal, but controlled, immigration policy, in order to ensure the economic and 
industrial development of the Union. 


Cost-of-Living Allowances. 

The Convention requested the Government to appoint an expert commission, 
which should include a representative or representatives of organised industries, 
to examine the whole question of social security with a view to formulating 
definite proposals for submission to Parliament.! 


ESTABLISHMENT OF A NATIONAL Economic Council, IN BoLIvIa 


A National Economic Council invested with important func- 
tions in respect of the economic life of the country was set up in 
Bolivia by a Decree issued by the Council of Ministers on 7 De- 
cember 1942. 


The National Economic Council will be under the chairmanship of the Minister 
of National Economy and will consist of the Minister of Finance, the Minister 
of Agriculture, and the Minister of Labour, or their respective representatives, 
a representative of the Central Bank of Bolivia, and a representative of the State 
and private railways. 

The functions of the Council will be to study the economic problems of the 
country as a whole and make recommendations on economic matters to the 
Executive Power; to review immediately the current situation in respect of the 
supply, distribution, and price of the necessities of life, and to recommend suitable 
measures for the stabilisation and reduction of the cost of living and for the aboli- 
tion of hoarding and speculation by restricting profits within reasonable limits, 
preventing inflation and ensuring normal and regular distribution of essential 
goods; to consider the housing problem; to recommend measures for the applica- 
tion of exchange control and price control, and to establish procedure for granting 
priorities, certificates of need, shipping space, and so forth; to consider the effect 
of present prices on the cost of living and make recommendations to prevent 
certain sections of the population from suffering from the present situation; 
and to study the possibility of reducing the price of some essential articles by 
direct Government action in the form of lower customs duties and other taxes, 
of subsidies or of direct trading by the Government. The Council will also study 
and report on any other economic questions referred to it for advice by the 
President of the Republic or the Council of Ministers. 

The Decree provides that once maximum prices have been fixed for essential 
goods they may not be increased for any reason whatever without the previous 
permission of the Council. Permission to fix prices will be given by the Ministry 
of National Economy on the written recommendation of the Council. 

The Council also has certain powers to regulate the currency. Under the 
Decree the Minister of Finance was required to determine before 31 December 
1942 the maximum amount of paper money to be issued by the Central Bank of 
Bolivia. The Bank’s issues may not exceed the figure so fixed without a written 
recommendation from the National Economic Council made at a meeting speci- 
ally convened for the purpose and attended by the Minister of Finance himself. 
» The National Economic Council is authorised to seek data, advice, and 
information from all public bodies and also to make use of the services of foreign 
private and technical undertakings.? 





1 South African Industry and Trade, Vol. 39, No. 6, Nov. 1942, 
* Communication to the I.L.0. 
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INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENTS ON EDUCATION BETWEEN THE 
CENTRAL AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


A Conference on education was held in September 1942 at 
San José de Costa Rica between the Ministers of Education of 
the six Central American Republics, namely, Costa Rica, Guate- 
mala, Honduras, Nicaragua, Panama, and Salvador, with the 
object of building between these States—which, in the words of 
their own joint declaration, ‘‘form a geographical unit in the heart 
of the continent of democracy’’—the cultural unity that they regard 
as an essential factor in the achievement of their ideal of unity. 
With this aim in view the members of the Conference signed two 
Conventions and 17 Recommendations on 5 September 1942. 


The first of the Conventions lays down the principle that education in Central 
America shall be democratic in essence and in its general trend, under all its 
aspects and at every level. Asa corollary of this basic principle, the aim of educa- 
tion in Central America will be to train citizens to exercise their civic rights and 
carry out their civic duties in the brotherly spirit which should unite kindred 
peoples, by shaping their character and preparing them for life in its physical 
and mental, artistic and occupational aspects. 

The Convention defines a common basis for educational courses at all three 
levels; elementary education for six years from the age of 7, secondary education, 
and higher education. At each level the common basis of study includes elements 
of the geography, history, economics, and intellectual culture of the sister Repub- 
lics. The Convention also seeks to ensure a uniform standard of education 
which will enable the certificates and degrees granted upon completion of the 
courses to be recognised throughout the Central American States. 

The second Convention provides in particular that University degrees acquired 
in any one of the six Central American Republics by one of their nationals shall 
be recognised for the purpose of entry into the liberal professions and of the right 
to exercise them in any Central American State under the conditions prescribed 
in that State. This applies also to degrees acquired by a national of one of the 
Central American Republics in any country outside the group, if such degrees 
have been recognised in his own country. 

Of the 17 Recommendations adopted, several deal with the establishment of 
institutions common to the six countries—a Central American Educational 
Institute to facilitate the standardisation of educational systems, methods, and 
programmes; an Institute of Tropical Agriculture common to all the countries 
of the Isthmus; and an Inter-American University, the creation of which had 
already been suggested by a previous scientific Conference. 

Special mention should be made of the Recommendation concerning the 
supervision to be exercised by each Government over educational institutions 
in its own country with a view to preventing the spread of any teaching based 
on anti-democratic political or racial ideologies. 

Another Recommendation of particular interest to workers deals with voca- 
tional training. The Conference recognised in this Recommendation the urgent 
need to give full scope for the development of the abilities of both men and women 
in the Central American countries, in particular, of those who lack financial 
means but possess talents which would repay methodical cultivation and would 
qualify them for a higher level of economic activity, and it therefore recommended 
the systematic development of vocational schools for both sexes.! 


THE TWENTIETH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE UNITED STATES 
CaTHOLIC RuRAL Lire CONFERENCE 


The National Catholic Rural Life Conference, which is con- 
sidered one of the foremost religious groups in the field of agrarian- 
ism in the United States, held its Twentieth Annual Convention 
at Peoria, Illinois, from 3 to 6 October 1942. The Convention was 


1 La Gaceta (San José de Costa Rica), 20 Oct. 1942, p. 1859. 
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attended by 7,500 persons, including high Catholic ecclesiastical 
authorities, persons belonging to the Administration, and repre- 
sentatives of co-operative and agricultural organisations, and of 
non-Catholic organisations interested in the problems of rural 
life. Extracts from some of the more important resolutions adopted 
by the Conference are given below: 


Land Ownership. 


We wish to reaffirm our conviction that private property is so conformable 
to man’s nature that to weaken or deny this right is to place grave obstacles in 
the way of Christian family life and full development of human personality. We 
therefore urge that every effort be made to assist families in obtaining and holding 
ownership of homes on the land. 


Agriculture and the War Effort. 


In these days of crisis, we pledge our loyalty to our country and express our 
willingness to put forth unceasing effort and make the sacrifices necessary to 
bring the war to an early and victorious end. 

We recognise that the American farmers are playing a vital role in the war 
effort, and we urge our farmers to continue their magnificent effort of all-out 
production, even though this effort be increasingly hampered by shortages of 
man-power and machinery. 

To this end we recommend that farmers place increasing reliance upon home 
and community resources, and that they exemplify in particular the true Chris- 
tian community spirit by mutual exchange of farm labour and co-operation in 
the use of farm machinery and automobiles. 

We urge priests, both urban and rural, to foster this community spirit and 
take the lead in organising community efforts for the increased production of 
agricultural commodities. . . 

With America at war, the need of an abundant food supply is recognised by 
all. In order that “food may win the war and write the peace”, we urge that 
every precaution be taken to ensure a continuation of the present high level of 
production. This level cannot be maintained, however, if the countryside is 
stripped of its man-power. We therefore recommend that agriculture be accorded 
its due recognition as a vital part of the war effort, and that the President of the 
United States and Congress take steps to prevent the drafting of men essential 
for the Food and Freedom programme. 

The Conference recognises that the family is the fundamental unit of society 
and therefore the first line of defence. We therefore urge that in the present 
crisis every effort be made to preserve and strengthen the family and the home. 
To this end we recommend that mothers of families serve their country by re- 
maining in the home and keeping America strong by providing an adequate diet 
and a rich home-life for husband, sons, and daughters engaged in the war effort. 
We urge families to increase the production of food and clothing in the home 
and to place increased emphasis upon home production in the post-war period 
as a permanent phase of family living. 


Post-War Land Settlement. 

We believe that the proper use of our soil resources by family units will con- 
tribute significantly to the solution of many, if not most, of our post-war social 
and economic problems. 

We therefore recommend that the American public be informed of the possi- 
bilities of land settlement as a post-war measure and that leaders be trained and 
given the opportunity to co-operate with private and governmental agencies in 
planning and financing land settlements. 

In carrying out land settlement programmes we recommend close co-opera- 
tion with the Soil Conservation Service and the development of land that is of 
itself productive and suitable for irrigation. 


Co-operatives and Credit Unions. 

Recognising that co-operatives are in close harmony with Christian social 
philosophy and powerful instruments of self-help, the Conference strongly recom- 
mends that communit’es devote themselves to a serious study of thie Rochdale 
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principles and to the history of the co-operative movement at home and abroad. 
This study should lead to intelligent co-operation in buying and marketing, in 
supplying community services, and in providing community recreation, thus 
constituting the application of the principles of Christian social philosophy to 
economic life. 


Inflation. 


In view of the inflationary tendencies associated with the all-out effort to 
produce arms and munitions for war, we recognise the necessity of a programme 
to control wages, prices, and profits. We realise that inflation would hamper 
the war effort and create disaster in the post-war period. We therefore urge that 
every precaution be taken to head off an inflationary rise in prices, and to this 
end we urge farmers to use their surplus income to retire farm indebtedness, to 
keep in repair the rural home and the operating facilities of the farm, and to 
purchase government bonds. 


Migratory Labour. 


We call attention to the problem of our Spanish-American brothers and other 
migrant workers and their families, who have been called upon to supplement 
our diminished farm labour supply. We recommend the programme of the Farm 
Security Administration in according just treatment and sympathetic assistance 
to these groups. 





INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


GOVERNMENT-EMPLOYER-WORKER COLLABORATION IN AUSTRALIA 


As a means of securing the fuller participation of the workers 
in the war effort in Australia, it has been decided to set up a new 
Trade Unions Advisory Panel. A system of joint production com- 
mittees for essential war undertakings has also been approved, and 
. joint Wheat Harvest Employment Commission has been esta- 

ished. 


TRADE Union Apvisory PANEL 


After many months of discussion as to the best methods of 
securing trade union co-operation with the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment, the Interstate Executive of the Australasian Council of 
Trade Unions agreed in October 1942 to the setting up of a new 
Trade Unions Advisory Panel to assist the Government.? 


The Panel will be composed of the President and the Secretary of the Aus- 
tralasian Council of Trade Unions and one representative each of the trade 
unions for the following industrial groups: metals, ammunition, general manu- 
facture, clothing, building, sea transport, land transport, coal mining, primary 
production, public utilities, base metals, and shipbuilding. The Council will call 
group conferences of all the unions concerned to elect representatives to the 

anel.® 





1 Land and Home (Des Moines, Iowa), Vol. V, No. 4, Dec. 1942. 


? For an account of the former Panel, which ceased to function owing to trade union objections 
to its composition, cf. E. Ronald WALKER: “‘Wartime Labour Problems in Australia’’, in Jnter- 
national Labour Review, Vol. XLIV, No. 4, Oct. 1941, pp. 393-395. 

3 Sydney Morning Herald, 7 Oct. 1942. 
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Jornt PropucTIon CoMMITTEES 


By agreement with the trade unions, the Government will 
initiate the setting up of joint production consultative and advisory 
committees in Government-controlled aircraft factories and in 
other Government munitions establishments, and the principles 
of the scheme will subsequently be applied in all industries engaged 
in essential war production. 


The joint production consultative and advisory committees are patterned 
upon the committees that have been set up in Great Britain. Their function, 
as in Great Britain, will be to discuss questions of production and efficiency. All 
questions subject to the normal machinery of collective bargaining, such as wages, 
are excluded from their competence. Each committee will consist of a repre- 
sentative of each union interested, with an equal number of management repre- 
sentatives in each factory.? 


Constitution of the Committees. 


The meeting of the Interstate Executive of the Australasian Council of Trade 
Unions held at Melbourne from 5 to 9 October 1942 approved the following 
agreement with regard to the functions and procedure of the committees. 


Joint production consultative and advisory committees. The production com- 
mittees shall consist of equal numbers of Government representatives and repre- 
sentatives of the unions, with alternating chairman; the chairman shall have a 
deliberative vote only. The constitution of each committee appointed shall be 
such as to permit of one representative from each union in each factory being 
appointed. 

Limitation of functions. The committee shall not discuss matters which are 
trade questions, such as wages and like subjects, or which are covered by agree- 
ments with trade unions or are normally dealt with by the approved machinery 
of negotiation and discussion through shop stewards. 


Workers’ representatives. Representatives of the workers not exceeding ten 
in number shall be elected by ballot conducted by the trade unions concerned, 
covering as far as possible the various shops, departments or sections of the 
factory, including local inspectorates. 

Three months shall be the period of service necessary to qualify for member- 
ship of committees. 


Management representatives. Apart from and in addition to the superintendent 
of the establishment, who shall be ex officio chairman of the committee, the 
representatives of the management shall not exceed ten, and shall be nominated 
by the superintendent. 


Number of representatives. Representatives of employees and employers shall 
be equal in number. 


Term of office. Workers’ representatives shall hold office for one year, subject 
to the continued approval of the trade union concerned, and shall be eligible for 
re-election. 


Filling vacancies. In the event of a worker-representative on the committee 
ceasing to be employed in the establishment or being transferred to another shop 
or department or retiring or ceasing to be a member of his trade union, a successor 
shall be elected by ballot conducted by the trade union concerned, and shall hold 
office for the remainder of the current term of the committee. 


Power to co-opt. Either side of the committee shall have the right to co-opt 
persons in a consultative capacity, having a particular knowledge of a matter 
under discussion. Such co-opted persons shall be present for the period only 
during which the particular question is before the committee. 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 5, May 1942, p. 552; see also Vol. XLVI. 
No. 3, Sept. 1942, pp. 284-298: “Recent Developments in Joint Production Machinery in Creat 
Britain”’. 

2 Sydney Morning Herald, 6 and 7 Oct. 1942. 
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Secretariat. The management and the workers’ sides of the committee shall 
each appoint a secretary from their respective members of the committee. Such 
secretaries shall act as joint secretaries of the committee. 


Meetings of management side of the committee. In order to expedite procedure 
the management side of the committee, together with its secretary, shall meet 
weekly or as may be required, to discuss and consider the items or subjects which 
it wishes to be put on the agenda for discussion and consideration by the com- 
mittee. The secretary of the management side of the committee shall, within 
24 hours thereafter, provide the secretary of the workers’ side of the committee 
with a list of such items or subjects. 


Meetings of workers’ side of the committee. The workers’ side of the com- 
mittee, together with its secretary, shall meet weekly or as may be required to 
discuss and consider the items or subjects which it wishes to be put on the agenda 
for discussion and consideration by the committee. The secretary of the workers’ 
side of the committee shall, within 24 hours thereafter, provide the secretary of 
the management side of the committee with a list of such items or subjects. 


Meetings of the committee. Regular meetings of the committee shall be held 
fortnightly or as may be required. Meetings of the committee ordinarily shall 
be held during working hours by arrangement with the management. Accommo- 
dation for holding meetings of the committee will be provided by the manage- 
ment. 

The members of the workers’ side of the committee shall be paid at the rate 
of their normal earning for their period of attendance at meetings of the com- 
mittee. 

Special meetings. In cases of urgency or emergency, special meetings of the 
committee may be held on request by either side of the committee through the 
respective secretaries. Twenty-four hours’ notice of such request shall be given, 
and the subject of the meeting shall appear on the notice convening it. 

Agenda. The agenda shall be prepared by the joint secretaries and shall be 
issued by the secretaries to each member of the committee at least four days 
before the meeting, except in the case of special meetings. 


Minutes. The joint secretaries of the committee shall prepare and issue to 
the members of the committee minutes of its proceedings. 


Sub-committees. The committee shall have power to appoint sub-committees 
to deal with any particular question. The joint secretaries of the committee shall 
function in connection with the work of any such sub-committee and prepare 
a report or minutes of the proceedings of such sub-committee for submission to 
the committee. 

Provisional committees. In the case of any new munition factory, it shall be 
competent, within the framework of the agreed constitution, provisionally to 
establish at such factory a joint production consultative and advisory committee. 


Duration. The agreement shall continue in force until twelve months after 
such date as the Ministry may by Order in Council declare to be the date on 
which the emergency that was the occasion of the passing of the Emergency 
Powers (Defence) Act, 1939, has come to an end. Prior to the expiry of the said 
period the Ministry and the A.C.T.U. shall review the agreement and decide as 
to its continuance or otherwise.! 


ESTABLISHMENT OF A WHEAT HARVEST EMPLOYMENT COMMISSION 


On 23 October 1942 the Governor-General issued Regulations 
under the National Security Act, 1939-1940, establishing a joint 
body, the Wheat Harvest Employment Commission, to determine 
rates of remuneration and conditions for wheat harvesting work 
during the season and to assist in maintaining an adequate supply 
of man-power for that work.?, The Regulations give effect to a 
decision reached at a Conference of representatives of the Australian 


1 The Labor Call (Melbourne), 15 Oct. 1942. 
2 Statutory Rules, 1942, No. 471 
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Wheatgrowers’ Federation and representatives of the Australian 
Workers’ Union, held in Canberra on 6 October 1942. 


The Wheat Harvest Employment Commission consists of an independent 
chairman and two representatives each of the Australian Wheatgrowers’ Federa- 
tion and the Australian Workers’ Union. The functions of the Commission are, 
firstly, to determine the rates of remuneration and the conditions of work of 
persons engaged on manual work in connection with the harvesting of the wheat 
crop, and, secondly, to co-operate with the man-power authorities in matters 
relating to the obtaining, directing, and allocating of man-power for harvesting 
purposes. 

The Commission may recommend to the Minister for Labour and National 
Service the appointment of local wheat harvest employment committees, to be 
constituted in a similar manner to the Commission and to exercise such powers 
and functions of the Commission as may be delegated to them. The local com- 
mittees are to work in close co-operation with local man-power officers and with 
the War Agricultural Committee of the State concerned. 

By Regulations issued on 9 November 1942}, the functions of this Commis- 
sion were extended to cover other grain crops as well as wheat. 





EMPLOYMENT 


PusLic WorKs PLANNING IN THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC 


The Argentine Government has established machinery for the 
planning and co-ordination of national, provincial, and municipal 
public works programmes. 


Recommendations of a Conference of National and Provincial Ministers of Public 
Works. 


A series of recommendations were adopted on 20 June 1942 by a conference 
of the national and provincial Ministers of Public Works. 

These recommendations included the setting up of an advisory commission 
for the co-ordination of public works, to consist of 14 members representing the 
provinces (one for each province, nominated by its Government), one repre- 
sentative of the Federal capital, and, in addition, one representative of each of the 
national Ministries concerned with the carrying out of public works and of the 
Ministry of Finance. 

The function of this commission would be to prepare an annual plan for 
public works to be carried out under national responsibility. In drawing up this 
plan, consideration should be given not only to the existence of a given project, 
but especially to its urgency. The general plan would be drawn up according 
to the following divisions: protection of public health; construction of public 
buildings; development of hydraulic works and hydro-electric power; education; 
tourism; other works. In the preparation of annual plans for public works, the 
commission should avoid interference or overlapping with the provincial author- 
ities, and should distribute the works in relation to the economic, social, and 
technical factors in each region. To this end, the individual provinces should 
inform the commission at the beginning of each year of the projects that they 
expected to carry out during the period, and of those that had been authorised, 
with their probable dates of execution. This information should also include a 
census of the provincial and municipal public works already carried out, and of 
the private construction which had been facilitated by provincial subsidies. 

The Conference further recommended the collection of information on avail- 
able economic resources with a view to the interchange (or acquisition) of 
materials and plant between the provinces and the national Government, and, 
to this end, the establishment of a clearing agency for determining final compensa- 
tion. 


1 Statutory Rules, 1942, No. 487. 
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The recommendations of the conference also dealt in some detail with the 
machinery and methods of carrying out a national public works policy. 


General Division for Co-ordination and Planning of Public Works. 


By a Decree, No. 124,085 of 2 July 1942, the Argentine Government took the 
first steps towards putting into effect the recommendations adopted by the 
above-mentioned Conference. The Decree approved the establishment of the 
Commission for the Co-ordination of Public Works and provided that it should 
be set up shortly. In addition, it provided for the organisation, within the 
Ministry of Public Works, of a General Division for the Co-ordination and Plan- 
ning of Public Works, under the direction of the Director-General of the Ministry. 
The Division was to start work immediately on the preparation—on the lines 
of the recommendations and in accordance with the instructions of the Ministry 
of Public Works—of the technical, administrative, economic, and statistical 
information necessary for the Commission to be able to carry out its responsibili- 
ties effectively. When the Commission itself has been set up, the Director- 
General of the Division will be the member representing the Ministry of Public 
Works.! 


Man-PoweErR Po.uicy IN THE UNITED STATES 


“In order to promote the most effective mobilisation and utilisa- 
tion of the national man-power and to eliminate so far as possible 
waste of man-power due to disruptive recruitment and undue 
migration of workers’, the President of the United States has 
issued an Executive Order which broadens the powers and com- 
position of the War Manpower Commission, transfers to the Com- 
mission the Selective Service machinery and prohibits voluntary 
enlistment, strengthens the authority of the Employment Service 
in regard to placement, turnover, and transfer, and gives the Man- 
power Commission a voice in the direction of the training pro- 
grammes of the armed forces.? This Order is the outcome of a period 
of study of the man-power situation by the Administration, by 
several congressional committees and by the Management-Labor 
Policy Committee of the War Manpower Commission.* 

The general labour supply position has not changed appreciably in the last 
few months. Unemployment has continued to decline and it has been decided 
to abolish the depression work relief agency, the Work Projects Administration 
(W.P.A.). The national labour force in non-agricultural employment is continuing 
to expand, reaching the record figure of over 38,000,000 in September 1942. At 
that time, the Secretary of Labor predicted that 4,500,000 additional workers 
(of whom about 3,000,000 would have to be women) would be needed in war 
industries alone by the end of 1943. The problems of a shortage of skilled labour 
in particular occupations and industries and of labour turnover in essential indus- 
tries have increased in urgency. The War Manpower Commission, although 
handicapped by a lack of definition of its field of authority and of ‘‘teeth’’ for the 
enforcement of its directives prior to the Order mentioned above, began to put 
into effect, on a voluntary basis, a programme for employment stabilisation in 
particular industries and areas. 


Administrative Organisation. 


The Executive Order stipulates that the War Manpower Commission shall 
henceforward consist of a chairman and one representative of each of the following 
departments and agencies: War, Navy, Agriculture, Labor, Federal Security 





1 Communication to the I.L.O.; Boletin Oficial, 13 Aug. 1942. 

2 Executive Order, No. 9279, 5 Dec. 1942 (Federal Register, 8 Dec. 1942). 

3 For the text of the Management-Labor Policy Committee's report, cf. The New York Times, 
11 Nov. 1942; the reports of the congressional committees are published among the congressional 
documents. Although these reports differed in many respects, they were agreed on the necessity for 
centralising and co-ordinating the administration of the man-power programme and for integrating 
selective service with it. 
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Agency, War Production Board, U. S. Civil Service Commission, National 
Housing Agency, any other agency that the President may determine, and a 
joint representative of the War Shipping Administration and the Office of Defense 
Transportation. The Selective Service System is transferred to the War Man- 
power Commission and is to operate under the direction of the Chairman of 
the Commission. The Chairman is to appoint a Management-Labor Policy 
Committee to be selected from the fields of labour, agriculture, and industrial 
management, and is to consult with this Committee in carrying out his respon- 
sibilities. He may appoint other advisory committees of representatives of 
governmental or private groups (or both) if he wishes. Finally, the Chairman 
of the Manpower Commission is to be ex officio an additional member of the 
Economic Stabilization Board. 

Within the Commission, the Chairman has placed the many divisions and 
services transferred to the Commission in recent months under five operating 
divisions: Bureau of Selective Service, Bureau of Placement, Bureau of Training, 
Bureau of Labor Utilization, and Bureau of Program Planning and Control.! 


Allocation of Men to the Armed Forces. 


The Executive Order also provides that the Secretaries of War and Navy shall, 
after consultation with the Chairman of the War Manpower Commission and 
subject to the approval of the President, determine the number of men required 
each month for the Army and Navy, and the Manpower Commission is to furnish 
the required quota of men through the Selective Service System. The Order 
imposes a complete prohibition of all voluntary enlistment in the Army and 
Navy, and all men are henceforward to be inducted into the forces under the 
provisions of the Selective Training and Service Act of 1940, as amended. 

The War Manpower Commission has issued a detailed list of essential indus- 
tries and essential jobs within these industries in order to guide local boards 
of selective service and employment service officials in granting deferments to 
men liable for military service. The jobs within the 35 industries named as 
essential war activities number about 3,000 and are subject to the following three 
tests: (1) Is a six-months’ training period or more necessary before an untrained 
worker can be reasonably efficient in the job? (2) is the job essential to the 
industry? and (3) is the individual worker irreplaceable?? 


Control of Employment. 


Wherever necessary for the efficient prosecution of the war, the Chairman 
of the War Manpower Commission is instructed by the Executive Order to take 
steps to assure (a) that all hiring and recruitment of workers for work in any 
designated establishment, plant, facility, occupation or area shall be carried out 
solely through the United States Employment Service or in accordance with 
such other arrangements as may be approved by the Manpower Commission; 
and (b) that no employer shall retain in his employ any worker whose services 
are more urgently needed in any other more essential establishment or occupa- 
tion. 


Direction of Army and Navy Training Courses. 


Finally, the Executive Order requires the Secretaries of War and Navy to 
make sure that all training programmes for the forces which are carried on in 
non-Federal educational institutions conform with such policies or regulations as 
may be prescribed by the Manpower Commission (in consultation with the 
services) in order to ensure efficient use of the country’s educational facilities 
and personnel in the war effort. 

Stabilisation of Mining Employment. 

In October 1942 the Manpower Commission outlined a programme for divert- 
ing mine workers to essential non-ferrous metal mining. An Order was issued 
requiring gold mines (with a few exceptions) to cease operations, and this was 


followed by a Directive of the Manpower Commission designed to assist gold mine 
workers in finding work in copper and other non-ferrous mining industries.* 





1 Victory, 22 Dec. 1942, p. 6. 

2? Orrick OF WAR INFORMATION: Release, 23 Nov. 1942. 

3 War MANPOWER ComMISSION: Directive No. XIII (Employment of Gold Mine Production 
and Maintenance Workers’ Directive), 7 Oct. 1942 (Federal Register, 13 Oct. 1942). 
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The Directive of the War Manpower Commission provides that no employer 
may hire in, or hire for work in, Alaska or any State west of the Mississippi 
River any worker who on or after 7 October 1942 has left employment as a pro- 
duction or maintenance worker in gold mining, unless the worker has been referred 
to the employer by the United States Employment Service. Likewise, no person 
who on or after 7 October has left employment in gold mining may be referred 
by the Employment Service to any work in Alaska or any State west of the 
Mississippi except work in essential non-ferrous metal mining, milling, smelting 
and refining activities, unless the Service believes that the worker's referral to 
other work would be in the best interests of the war effort or unless denial of the 
referral would entail undue hardship on the worker concerned. Any worker or 
employer (or group of workers or employers) dissatisfied with a determination 
or lack of determination under the directive is to be given fair opportunity to 
present the case to the local area war manpower committee. This committee is 
empowered to make recommendations concerning the case (and any other mat- 
ters in connection with the application of the Directive in the area) to the manager 
of the local employment office of the Employment Service. 

An Order of the War Manpower Commission dated 17 October 1942 supple- 
ments the preceding Directive by outlining a programme for paying the trans- 
portation costs of workers qualified for mining employment who are taking up 
employment in the non-ferrous metal industry in States west of the Mississippi. 
The transportation programme, which is administered by the Employment 
Service, provides that no transportation expenses may be paid unless (1) reason- 
ably adequate use is being made of the local Jabour supply at the proposed place 
of employment, and (2) the employer and worker have entered into a contract 
of employment including provisions stipulated by the Employment Service. The 
contract must stipulate at least a 90-day period of employment and must include 
provision for refunding any costs paid by the Government in cases when the 
employment is terminated without good cause prior to the expiration of the 
90-day period. Transportation is provided for qualified mining workers and for 
not more than three dependants from any point in the United States to a place 
of employment in the non-ferrous metal industry in States west of the Missis- 
sippi. The cost of packing and transporting household effects up to a gross weight 
of 2,500 Ibs. for a single worker and 5,000 lbs. for a worker with dependants will 
be paid.? 

Stabilisation of Farm Employment. 


To cope with the shortage of farm labour, the War Manpower Commission 
has announced a programme aimed at stabilising the employment of farm workers 
in certain types of agriculture. The programme will be put into effect through 
the co-operation of the Manpower Commission, the Department of Agriculture, 
the Army and Navy, Selective Service, and the Government supply agencies.” 

Under the programme, Selective Service is to request its local draft boards to re- 
classify in Group III-B (men deferred on grounds both of dependency and of occu- 
pation) all necessary dairy, livestock, and poultry farm workers employed on es- 
sential farms (as defined) now in Group III-A (men deferred on grounds of 
dependency alone) and to consider granting occupational deferment to the same 
group of farm workers and farmers who have not grounds for dependency defer- 
ment but who are “‘necessary men” and cannot be replaced.* In addition, both 
the Army and Navy have agreed to refrain from recruiting essential dairy, live- 
stock, and poultry farmers or farm workers, accepting them for voluntary enlist- 
ment, or soliciting their enlistment in areas where there are critical shortages of 
such producers and workers.‘ 

The supply agencies of the Government have been requested to instruct 
contractors and sub-contractors not to employ skilled dairy, livestock, and 
poultry workers without the approval of the United States Employment Service; 
and non-agricultural employers have been urged to stop active recruitment of 





1 Idem, Regulations governing Tran ation of Workers to Non-Ferrous Metal Producing 
Areas, 17 Oct. 1942 (Federal Register, 21 Oct. 1942). 

2? Orrice oF WAR INFORMATION, WAR MANPOWER ComMIsSION: Release, 28 Oct. 1942. 

3 The latter group would be subject to reclassification as soon as they ceased to do the necessary 
work for which they were granted deferment. Local boards wil] not automatically defer all workers 
connected with essential farms but will consider their cases carefully and, before reclassifying them 
give them an opportunity to take up work on other dairy, livestock, and poultry farms. ‘ 

4As mentioned above (p. 230), voluntary enlistment was subsequently prohibited by the 
Executive Order of 5 Dec. 1942. 
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essential farm workers in intensive dairy, livestock, and poultry farm areas. 
The United States Employment Service is to notify Selective Service boards of 
eligible replacements for essential farm workers, to recruit essential farm workers 
from less essential occupations, and to assist in placing on other farms skilled 
workers who are not performing essential work or are not employed full time at 
full capacity on the farms where they are now employed. 

The Department of Agriculture will co-operate with the Employment Service 
in locating skilled operators and workers in areas where there is a surplus of rural 
labour; make wage studies and take necessary steps towards wage stabilisation; 
provide transportation for skilled farm workers needed in other areas; and co- 
operate with the United States Office of Education in establishing training 
courses for farm workers. 

With the passage of the Executive Order strengthening the authority of the 
Chairman of the Manpower Commission, the latter announced a more detailed 
programme for coping with the farm labour shortage, including: full-time, 
continuous employment of mobile groups of experienced farm workers; transfer 
of agricultural producers and workers from sub-standard land; devices for pooling 
farm labour and equipment, expansion of farm placement machinery, and use of 
volunteer labour and of foreign workers from neighbouring countries.! 


Stabilisation of Employment in Special Areas. 


In December 1942, a survey of the Manpower Commission showed that out 
of 270 industrial areas (including every city of 50,000 people or more and any 
smaller cities where 5,000 or more workers will be needed to meet demands), 
labour shortages now exist in 102 areas and shortages are anticipated in 77 other 
areas. Although shortage areas are most prevalent in the northeast and along 
the Pacific Coast, they include one or more communities in each of 36 States. 
The War Manpower Commission is apparently convinced from the pattern of 
shortages that man-power is largely a local problem or a network of local problems 
that can be solved more easily by area and regional action than on a national 
basis. 

Action has been taken in several areas to help to meet local situations. In 
some areas, voluntary registrations of women have been carried out through the 
mail, and women who from registration appear to be likely candidates for war 
jobs are then called to the employment office for interview and placement. In 
other areas, action has been taken to try to halt the labour turnover which remains 
an outstanding production problem. In Detroit, the district director for the 
Manpower Commission issued an order designed to eliminate competition among 
employers for workers and job shopping by war workers. The order provides 
that no employer may hire a worker unless the latter has a certificate of release 
from his first employer. It applies to some 700,000 workers in 34 different occupa- 
tions (skilled trades in munitions production and related activities such as food 
processing, military clothing manufacturing, transportation, etc.). The district 
director admitted that he had no direct enforcement power but said that the 
Army, Navy, and Maritime Commission had pledged their co-operation and 
that, if public opinion failed to enforce conformity, war contracts might be with- 
held or revoked from offending employers. Under certain conditions, changes 
of employment are of course permissible, and provision is made for appeals 
machinery to consider cases where workers are denied certificates of release.” 


Seniority and Labour Transference. 


President Roosevelt has appealed to emplovers in civilian industries to assure 
their workers that their seniority rights will be protected if they move to war 
work. Stating that these rights have become “‘an institution in American indus- 
try”, the President noted that valuable re-employment and seniority rights had 
been granted to men called under the Selective Service Act, and added: “I think 
the same protection should be accorded to a worker, wherever possible, who 
leaves his job to accept employment to help with the war effort, frequently away 
from home and at times under less favourable conditions”. He expressed the 
hope that employers in civilian industries would take action along these lines, 
since by so doing they would be performing a great service to the Government. 





1 The New York Times, 8 Dec. 1942. 

2 OrFICK OF WAR INFORMATION, WAR MANPOWER Commission: Release, 7 Dec. 1942; Victory, 
22 Dec. 1942; The New York Times, 11 Dec. 1942. 
* The New York Times, 9 Sept. 1942. 
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Policy on Mobilisation of Women Workers. 


On the recommendation of the Women’s Advisory Committee, the Chairman 
of the War Manpower Commission has issued a statement of policy in regard 
to the recruitment and employment of women in wartime. The statement, sum- 
marised below, is intended to promote “‘the rapid and orderly induction of women 
into the labour market and toensure their subsequent employment and training 
opportunities’. 

First, women who are unemployed and registered with the Employment 
Service should be referred to jobs and training on a basis of equality with men 
with due regard to their qualifications and the character of the proposed employ- 
ment. Women without young children should be actively recruited for service. 
Women with young children who wish to work should not be deprived of jobs 
or training opportunities but special efforts to draw on them for work should be 
deferred until other sources of supply have been exhausted. Every effort should 
be made to use local woman-power to the full before workers are brought in from 
outside. Facilities should be provided, as approved community projects, for the 
care of the children of working women. No discrimination in employment should 
be made on the basis of a woman’s race, national origin, or creed. 

As regards training, women should be referred to courses on an equal basis 
with men, that-is, on the basis of their qualification for the occupation in which 
training is offered. They should, morever, participate equally with men in the 
Engineering, Science and Management War Training Program conducted by 
colleges and technical schools. Employed women workers should be encouraged 
to take supplementary training so that they may be upgraded. Finally, women 
should be given a full part in all intra-plant training programmes of whatever 
kind. 

The statement urges that managements and labour unions should remove all 
barriers to the employment of women in work for which they are fitted and that 
all possible steps should be taken to assure complete acceptance of women workers 
as a part of the national labour force. It recommends that managements should 
analyse occupations within the plants with a view to expanding the possibilities 
of women’s employment, help to promote acceptance of women as co-workers, 
review their practices periodically, and help women to adjust themselves to 
factory life. Wage rates should be on the basis of the work performed, irres- 
pective of sex; women should have one day of rest in seven, an 8-hour shift and 
48-hour week (subject to emergency exceptions); and adequate meals, rest, medical 
and welfare care should be provided. 

Women able to accept work should register for employment or training with 
the Employment Service and should not leave their own community in search 
of work or training without the advice of this Service. 


Training for War Workers. 


In the middle of November 1942, the Chairman of the War Manpower Com- 
mission called upon the Bureau of Training to speed up the programme to facil- 
itate the placement in war work of the millions of inexperienced men and women 
who must be drawn into war work from now on. The training groups of the 
Commission, whose activities are co-ordinated by the chief of the Bureau of 
Training, are the Training-Within-Industry Division, the National Youth 
Administration, the Apprentice Training Service, and the Vocational Training for 
War Production Workers’ Group; the Engineering, Science and Management 
War Training Service, also nder the Manpower Commission, works closely with 
the other training groups. 

Since 1 January 1942, the Training-Within-Industry Division has extended 
training to over 275,000 supervisors, who have been responsible for on-the-job 
training of more than 4,000,000 workers; the Apprentice Training Division 
states that more than 1,200,000 workers have taken part in short time or upgrad- 
ing training in war plants and that assistance was given to more than 27,000 
employers in formulating their programmes; the total number of persons taking 
vocational education courses for war work is over 2,700,000; and the National 
Youth Administration has trained approximately 364,000 young people.? 

Nevertheless, in many areas of the country—even where labour shortages 
are acute—enrolments in pre-employment vocational courses are far below the 





1 OrFice OF WAR INFORMATION, WAR MANPOWER CommMISSION: Release, 19 Oct. 1942. 
9 Idem, Release, 17 Nov. 1942. 
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level considered desirable by the Manpower Commission, indicating, according 
to the Chairman, that ‘the public is still largely unaware of the great need for 
war workers’’. While in some cases employers prefer to train their own workers, 
large numbers of women and girls who have never been gainfully employed, as 
well as many older men and workers shifting from non-essential industries, are 
now being urged to take a 6-10 weeks’ course of specific training for local war 
work. A survey of Baltimore employers showed that employers of more than 84 
per cent. of all war workers in the city preferred to hire workers who had had some 
pre-employment training. 


TECHNICAL TRAINING IN INDIA 


By letter dated 14 November 1942 the Deputy Secretary to 
the Government of India in the Department of Labour commu- 
nicated to the International Labour Office the following note on 
the technical training scheme operated by the Department. 


As in other Allied countries, the demand in India for skilled personnel for the 
technical branches of the armed forces and new and expanded factories has 
increased steadily and has still to reach its peak. The first training scheme drawn 
up by the Department of Labour, in July 1940, provided for the training of about 
3,000 semi-skilled tradesmen. Within three months it became evident that this 
modest number would fall far short of requirements, and in November 1940 it 
was decided to increase fivefold the out-turn aimed at by March 1942. As the 
war spread to new theatres, the demand for technicians for the services and war 
industry continued to grow, and the scheme was again expanded, until to-day 
it includes over 380 training centres with a total training capacity of 45,000 and 
aims at turning out 50 to 60,000 trained men each year.! 32,600 persons were 
under training on 30 September 1942, and on the same date 21,750 trainees had 
been absorbed in the defence services, ordnance factories, and civil industry. 

The training scheme, which is administered by the Labour Department of 
the Government of India, covers all the main engineering trades, including 
fitting, turning, machining, instrument making, welding, sheet metal work, tool 
making, blacksmithing, moulding, pattern making, carpentry, drawing and 
surveying, and extends throughout both British India and the Indian States. 
For inspectional and supervisional purposes, the country is divided into five 
Circles—North, South, East, West, and Central—each of which is in charge of a 
technical inspector, usually known as the senior regional inspector, assisted by 
two or more regional inspectors according to needs. There are now 19 of these 
inspectors, and each has a small panel of mechanical engineers to assist him in 
an honorary capacity in the trade testing of trainees. A Director of Training is 
likely to be appointed shortly to take entire charge of the technical side of the 
scheme, co-ordinate the work of the inspectors, and act as liaison officer between 
the different Governments, departments and services concerned. 

Training is intended to be intensive and is given in accordance with specimen 
syllabuses prepared by the Department of Labour. The courses vary from three 
to nine months in duration. Candidates are selected for training by the national 
service labour tribunals constituted under the National Service (Technical 
Personnel) Ordinance, 19402, or by local selection committees or recruiting 
officers appointed by the tribunals, and the co-ordination and general control 
of propaganda and recruitment is in the hands of a Director of Publicity and 
Recruitment, whose headquarters are at Simla. On the completion of their 
training, the trainees are trade tested and placed in employment by the Technical 
Recruiting Organisation of the Army or the national service labour tribunals 
according as they are required for the services or civil industry. 

While under training, trainees receive stipends which vary from 24 to 31 
rupees a month according to their educational attainments and the relative cost 
of living in the locality. On admission to a training centre, each trainee receives 
a free issue of two sets of workshop clothing and a trainee’s badge and may draw 





1 In the Indian States there are 51 training centres under the Government of India’s technica 
training scheme (Indian Information, Vol. 11, No. 100, 1 Sept. 1942). 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XIII, Nos. 4-5, Oct.-Nov. 1940, p. 265; Vol. XLVI, 
No. 4, Oct. 1942, p. 484. 
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a small advance of 74 rupees towards the cost of walking-out clothing as well 
as an advance of 9 rupees to enable him to purchase his immediate requirements 
of food and other necessaries. Free medical treatment is provided, and if a trainee 
is injured, he is entitled to the benefits provided by the Indian Workmen's Com- 
pensation Act. Sports and physical training are encouraged and physical training 
and games instructors are provided by the Government. A small sports grant 
to cover the cost of games equipment is made to each centre monthly. Hostel 
accommodation is now being provided at all the larger centres, and the hostel 
superintendents and their assistants are responsible for the general welfare of the 
trainees. 

As large numbers of trainees are required for the technical branches of the 
Indian Army, arrangements have been made to ensure that at as early a stage 
of training as possible the material needed to meet service requirements will be 
available when wanted. This scheme is known as the “‘Civmil Plan”, and under 
its terms trainees who volunteer for Army service and are suitable may enrol 
in the Army at any time after joining a training centre, and if qualified, receive 
Army rates of pay, which are substantially higher than the ordinary trainee’s 
stipend. All enrolled trainees are concentrated at selected training centres known 
as “Civmil Centres”’ until they are sufficiently advanced in training to be trans- 
ferred to Army training depots, and while at those centres receive free rations 
or an allowance in lieu. There are at present over 60 Civmil centres and the plan 
has proved very successful. The responsibility for filling vacancies at Civmil 
centres rests with the technical recruiting officers of the Army, and the trainees 
are under the disciplinary control of the local military authorities. In other 
respects, however, Civmil centres are administered in the same way as other 
centres. 

The organisation and administration of the training scheme have not been 
free from difficulty, the main handicaps being a lack of qualified instructors, and 
a shortage of machine tools and precision instruments. Some 1,800 Indians 
suitable as instructors have now been found, and a scheme for training instructors 
is in operation under which so far 163 instructors have been specifically trained. 
One hundred British specialist instructors have also been obtained from the 
United Kingdom through the good offices of the Ministry of Labour and have 
proved of great value. The shortage of machine tools and precision instruments 
is common to all countries, but with the help of the Indian Purchasing Mission, 
it has been possible to secure much of what was needed from the United States 
under Lease-Lend arrangements. Further supplies are expected from the same 
source, as well as from Indian concerns which have recently taken up the manu- 
facture of machine tools. 


RESULTS OF THE SCHEME FOR TRAINING SKILLED 
Younc InpIAN WorKERS IN GREAT BRITAIN 


In a note issued in September 1942 by the Department of Labour 
of the Government of India, the results up to date are reviewed 
of a scheme for the training in Great Britain of successive groups 
of fifty selected skilled young Indian workers, initiated in 1940 
at the suggestion of the British Minister of Labour and National 
Service, Mr. Ernest Bevin. 


The first group of trainees, it is stated, sailed from India in February 1941. 
The total number of groups that had left so far at intervals of about two and a 
half months was five, and preparations were being made for the departure of a 
sixth group. All the members of the first two groups and some of the third had 
returned to India after completing the training. Notwithstanding the hazards 
of the voyage, there had been no casualties, and the trainees referred to their 
sojourn in Great Britain in appreciative terms. 

Of the 122 trainees who had returned, 105 had been placed in employment, 
and their present salary showed, on an average, an increase of 145 per cent. on 
what they used to get prior to the training. They had been given as a rule super- 
visory posts and were to be found in railway workshops, Government munitions 
factories, the military engineering service, naval establishments, etc., in different 
parts of the country. 
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Under the present arrangements, the first month or two of the period of 
training in Great Britain are spent in a Government training centre, where a 
carefully prepared plan is followed and there are lectures twice a week, and the 
remainder in different engineering firms. Facilities are provided for the enter- 
tainment of the trainees, which they avail themselves of fully. While every effort 
is made to find suitable posts for them on their return, the Government does not 
guarantee employment. 


UNEMPLOYMENT MEASURES IN GREAT BRITAIN 
ASSISTANCE IN CASES DUE TO ENEMY ACTION 


In countries where air raids have caused interruption or sus- 
pension of productive operations, arrangements have had to be 
made for employing the workers whose jobs have been discontinued 
or for helping them during their unemployment. Since Great 
Britain’s experience of this question is of particular interest, a 
summary is given below of the policy of the Government with 
regard to labour rendered temporarily idle by enemy action. 


The arrangements made in any given undertaking are naturally conditioned 
by the extent of the damage done to the factory. In some cases, factories are 
only slightly damaged and work can be resumed within a few days; in others, 
with more severe damage, work has to be suspended for considerable periods. 
The policy of the Ministry of Labour has two principal objects: (1) to secure 
that labour does not remain idle; and (2) to assist employers on important work 
who have been forced to disperse their labour force to reassemble the staff when 
production can be begun again. 

In London, this policy has been put into effect without appreciable difficulty. 
In most cases, displaced workers register at employment exchanges whenever 
production cannot be resumed in a few days, and the employment exchanges 
place them on other important work. In order to help employers to bring together 
their workers once more, duplicate lists of the names and addresses of the workers 
are deposited by their employers at the employment offices for use if their own 
records are destroyed; the offices are kept informed of employers’ plans for 
restarting operations in case of damage to the plants; and the offices are made 
central rallying points for the workers affected. 

If the workers are needed again by their employers within three days, the 
employment exchange takes no action, as a rule, to place them in other work. 
If the stoppage is for more than three days, however, every effort is made to find 
good use for the workers’ services by lending them temporarily to another estab- 
lishment. In cases when a whole area has been badly damaged, the workers 
thrown out of employment have been used to re-establish essential services. 
Nevertheless, even in these areas, the employment exchange tries to place workers 
in jobs where their skill can be used to advantage. If the workers leave the area 
because of enemy action, the exchange, in co-operation with the public assistance 
officials, tries to persuade them to return to work with their original employers, 
if work with them is still available, or to transfer them temporarily to other 
employers. 

Where arrangements are made to transfer workers temporarily to another 
factory for a period of less than six weeks, a guarantee is given by the exchange 
that the workers will return to their original employer when he can give them 
suitable full-time employment. This position is clearly explained to the two 
employers and to the workers concerned. 

When workers are lent to another plant for a period longer than six weeks, 
it is more difficult to reassemble them for their previous jobs. In the interim, 
they may have acquired new skill, for example, or the production of their new 
plant may be more important than that of the plant where they were formerly 
employed. In such cases, the exchange informs the original employer that, while 
workers formerly employed by him will be returned whenever possible, the 
proper use of their skill and the importance of their new work has to be taken 
into full consideration. The exchange is required, however, to make special 
efforts to replace non-returning workers from other sources. 


! Communication to the I.L.O.; for supplementary information, see International Labour 
Review, Vol. XLIV, No. 1, July 1941, p. 74, and Vol. XLV, No. 3, Mar. 1942, pp. 332-333. 
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In all cases, the exchanges try to implement the guarantee given to the original 
employers. Where necessary, written directions are issued to workers to return 
to their original employers. These directions are, of course, subject to the usual 
right of appeal to a local appeal board. 

Workers employed in undertakings scheduled under the Essential Work 
Orders are entitled to the guaranteed wage unless and until arrangements are 
made for their release and provided that they are prepared to accept reasonable 
alternative work in the undertaking, which would include clearance and repair 
work in damaged factories. 

Workers who lose their jobs through enemy action and who are not imme- 
diately placed in other work are entitled to receive unemployment insurance 
benefit, unemployment assistance, or prevention and relief of distress allowances’, 
as appropriate to their status under the schemes.” 


ComMPuLSORY LABOUR IN BRITISH AFRICA 


In the British House of Commons, on 10 November 1942, the 
Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies gave the following in- 
formation concerning the conscription of labour for emergency 
war purposes in Kenya and Nigeria.* 


The total number conscripted in Kenya was just over 14,000 up to 25 October 
1942; in Nigeria the number, up to 20 October, was 3,000 under the regulations 
made in March 1942, for a maximum period of service of two months, while since 
August, when new regulations were made, 4,466 labourers have been conscripted 
for a maximum period of four months’ service. 

Three additional inspectors have been appointed to the staff of the Labour 
Department in Kenya, while in Nigeria an Administrative Officer has been 
placed in charge of the general welfare of the workers in the tin mines, and two 
labour officers have been appointed to assist him. 

In Kenya 20 convictions for refusal to work have been reported under the 
regulations, and as a result of 545 desertions reported, 120 Africans have been 
convicted or ordered to return to work. In Nigeria there have been 184 convic- 
tions under the regulations made in August—three for refusal to proceed to the 
mines when selected and the remainder for leaving work before the period of four 
months’ service had been completed. 

Wage rates in Kenya vary with locality, tribe, and nature of work. In each 
case they include prescribed rations, housing, and medical attention. Minimum 
wage rates have been laid down as follows: short periods, 8s. to 10s. a month; 
over three months, 9s. to 12s. a month. But considerably more is earned on task 
work in heavy industries, where wages total from 14s. to 20s. a month.‘ 


PusLtic Works PLANNING IN BERMUDA 


A Public Works Planning Commission has been appointed by 
the Governor of Bermuda, composed of the Chairman of the Board 
of Public Works, the Chairman of the General Board of Health, 
the Chairman of the Board of Education, and the Director of 
Public Works, to prepare a comprehensive programme of public 
works.§ 

A proposed long-term public works programme to ease the 
situation in Bermuda during the coming year had also been 
proposed by the Governor’s Economic Advisory Committee, 





1 The prevention and relief of distress allowances are paid by the Unemployment Assistance 
Board to refugees who meet certain requirements and who would not normally be entitled to unem- 
ployment assistance but who need help owing to the loss of their employment or other reasons 
resulting from enemy action. 

2 Communication to the I.L.O. . 

3 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 6, Dec. 1942, pp. 744 and 747. 

4 Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 10 Nov. 1942. 

5 Bermuda Oficial Gazette, No. 40, Vol. XLII, 5 Oct. 1942. 
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which recommended that plans and estimates should be prepared 
immediately at an over-all cost of £500,000, to be undertaken 
either during the war, particularly if relief work was needed, or 
in the two years after the war.' 


REHABILITATION OF DISABLED Ex-SERVICEMEN IN THE U.S.S.R. 


The vital importance attached by the Soviet Government to 
the vocational retraining of disabled ex-servicemen is demon- 
strated by the efforts made to fit them to resume their place in 
active life and in production with the least possible delay. Res- 
ponsibility for the rehabilitation of the disabled lies with the Social 
Welfare Commissariats of the Republics, and measures for this 
purpose were laid down in an Order of 31 December 1941 issued 
by the Council of Peoples’ Commissars of the R.F.S.S.R. 


This Order gives disabled persons a prior right to all vacant posts in State 
and co-operative undertakings and in institutions and organisations. Arrange- 
ments must be made to provide them with accommodation and to give them 
any help necessary to enable them to enter universities and technical colleges. 

In certain towns special hospitals have been organised where trades, such as 
shoemaking, bookbinding, watchmaking, photography, and book-keeping, are 
taught while patients are still under treatment. 

Works committees and social insurance councils play an important part in 
organising vocational retraining for the disabled. Invalidity pensions and rehabi- 
litation of partially disabled workers have always been a main function of the 
trade union social insurance councils, and present conditions have lent special 
importance to the social insurance activities of the trade unions. 

The works committees and socia] insurance councils, in collaboration with 
the social welfare sections, are responsible for drawing up lists of the types of 
employment which can be reserved for disabled men. They are also responsible 
for securing the best possible conditions of employment for the disabled in factor- 
ies, and even for helping them to organise their life outside the factory.? 





CONDITIONS OF WORK 


ABSENTEEISM IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Absenteeism among war workers has constituted a serious 
production problem in all countries. With the increasingly acute 
man-power shortage which dominates the current industrial scene, 
the loss of production caused by absenteeism can no longer be 
made good by expanding the labour force of any undertaking; it 
must be met by efforts to cut down absences from work to the irre- 
ducible minimum. To this end, the Ministry of Labour and National 
Service in Great Britain has recently published a leaflet, The Prob- 
lem of Absenteeism, containing suggestions for combating ab- 
senteeism effectively which are of interest to all countries where 
absenteeism is a menace to a total war effort. 





1 The New York Times, 2 Oct. 1942. 
2 U.S.S.R.: Information Bulletin (Washington, D.C.), 10 Dec. 1942; Trud (Moscow), 23 July 
1942. 
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Causes of Absenteeism. 


Investigations have shown that the causes of absenteeism are common to 
all factories. It is rare to find that any special cause exists peculiar to one estab- 
lishment, although, naturally, the incidence of the various causes varies from 
one factory to another in accordance with local circumstances, such as transfer 
facilities, the proportion of married women employed, etc. Common causes of 
absence from work are (a) sickness and injury of the worker or of some member 
of the family for whom the worker has to care; (6) shopping difficulties; (c) the 
requirements of the family and home (cleaning, meals, care of children, etc.); 
(d) lassitude and fatigue due to long hours and long journeys to work or both; 
and (e) “‘feelings’’, such as depression over the blackout, lack of general morale, 
etc. 

Of the psychological causes of absenteeism, perhaps the most significant is 
lack of real interest in the job and a lack of conviction of its urgency and import- 
ance in the war effort. A tremendous gulf has been created between those who 
know and those who do not know what the plant is contributing. Frequently 
even foremen do not appreciate the importance of their department in the under- 
taking’s work and in the country’s effort. 


It is too readily assumed that workers generally are concerned only with 
the money incentive, whereas experience shows that the workers in general 
respond in increasing degree to the incentive of interest when they are made 
aware of the part their particular job plays in the final product. 


Finally, understanding of absenteeism involves appreciation of the tremendous 
sacrifices made by large numbers of workers in accepting destruction of their 
home life. Investigators reported, for example, that: 


The matters dealt with under any “welfare” effort become very trivial 
when compared with a person’s home life. A married woman with a house, 
a husband, and children, already has a full-time job which is difficult to carry 
out in these days. Yet thousands of them are working long hours in facto- 
ries . . . If they can carry on with a mere half-day per week off in the ordinary 
factory hours they are achieving something marvellous. It is time somebody 
said more about women’s effort on these lines, and more about the arrange- 
ments which ought to be made to enable them to carry on . . . Men’s home 
lives are disorganised by the fact that their wives, daughters, parents, othcr 
relations and neighbours are all going to work or because they have been 
sent right away from their families to work. These major facts must be taken 
into consideration in forming opinions on absenteeism and in seeking remedies. 
They should not be confused with “domestic difficulties” but recognised as a 
tremendous sacrifice made by an enormous number of workpeople to help 
the war effort. 


Suggested Remedies. 


In firms scheduled under the Essential Work Orders, absence from work and 
persistent lateness without reasonable excuse are direct offences against the law, 
but “the proportion of absenteeism for which legal proceedings are the only 
appropriate remedy is small in relation to the total”.! It is stated emphatically 
that a solution of the problem of avoidable absenteeism is more likely to be found 
by those establishments which look for a solution within themselves than by 
those which tend to rely more on external powers of discipline or punishment. 
This was recognised under the Essential Work Orders by providing for reference 
of cases to the appropriate works committee of the factory or other joint body 
(where one exists) before prosecution is undertaken. 

The Ministry of Labour suggests, first of all, that a real effort by industrial 
management to attack the psychological causes of absenteeism “‘is the greatest 
single contribution that can be made to a solution of the problem”’. It is expected 
that the joint production committees will be useful along these lines, but their 
work can be supplemented by informal talks by foremen, personnel managers, 
welfare officers, and others in daily contact with the workers. 

Secondly, the Ministry suggests that management can make another con- 
tribution by planning hours of work for individual workers or groups of workers 





1 The leaflet states that the great majority of absentees either have what appears to them to 
be a good excuse or “‘are merely guilty of carelessness or indifference’”’. 
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with some regard to their personal circumstances. At present, hours are too 
often decided for the factory as a whole, regardless of whether or not they can 
reasonably be expected to be observed by al! the workers—by married women 
with young children, by workers with 1% or 2 hours’ travelling each way, etc. 
The result is occasional absenteeism and a decline in general morale. Much 
greater flexibility is needed, therefore, in organising working hours. A good deal 
more could be done by redistributing the work and/or the labour force of a factory 
so that those who clearly need special working hours would be so employed as 
not to disorganise the work of others. Alternatively, a rota system might be 
arranged whereby each worker would be entitled to one day off per week apart 
from Sunday. 

It is further suggested that in each factory, one person of senior status (a 
personnel or labour manager or welfare supervisor) and capable of ‘‘an under- 
standing approach” should be given responsibility for dealing with all absences. 
The same person should establish co-ordinated procedure for dealing with applica- 
tions for leave of absence. Secondly, the extent of absenteeism, together with its 
causes, should be analysed. The Ministry of Labour provides a model form of 
record card for absences, to assist firms in assessing their absenteeism and in 
dealing with it. There is one card for each worker (different colours for men and 
women), which is completed with a chronological record of hours planned and 
hours absent, an analysis of the stated causes, a monthly summary, and a record 
of the warnings issued. 

Suggestions are also given for follow-up action on the absence record cards. 
Thus, if the rate of sickness is high in any particular department, the welfare or 
medical officer should analyse the sicknesses giving rise to absence to see whether 
any production process or hours or diet or other cause which can be remedied 
is responsible; and if a particular worker has a high rate of sickness, medical 
examination can often disclose the root of the trouble. In the same way, a high 
accident rate requires detailed investigation and appropriate counter-measures. 
For absences with reasonable excuse, investigation will often indicate suitable 
administrative action: local transport may be improved, more nurseries for chil- 
dren may be provided, shopping plans can be made, etc. Absence without reason- 
able excuse, the only type subject to penalty under the Essential Work Orders, 
can often be overcome, either by the official dealing with absences or by the 
pressure of opinion of the offender's fellow-workers, through the appropriate 
works committee to whom the case is referred. Every opportunity is given a 
worker to correct his fault before prosecution action is begun. 

Last, but by no means least, the Ministry’s leaflet declares that it is of primary 
importance that managements, in their efforts to deal with absenteeism, should 

maintain close contact with the workers’ representatives. The plant’s record 
of absence and all relevant data should be placed before the works committee 
or production advisory committee, so that the latter may be able to co-operate 
intelligently and wholeheartedly in reducing absenteeism to the lowest possible 
level. The workers’ representatives have a special responsibility for convincing 
the thoughtless minority that absence without good cause interferes with the 
war effort and is grossly unfair to the great majority of their fellow-workers who 
do their full share despite hardship and inconvenience.* 


Hours AND WELFARE CONDITIONS ON BUILDING SITES IN 
GREAT BRITAIN 


Hours OF EMPLOYMENT IN BUILDING AND CIVIL ENGINEERING 


The British Minister of Works and Planning has issued two Di- 
rections? regulating hours of employment and the performance of Sun- 
day work in building and civil engineering contracting undertakings. 
In addition, the Minister of Labour and National Service has made 
a Building and Engineering Construction (Young Persons) Order, 
1942%, imposing restrictions on the hours of employment of young 





* Ministry OF LABOUR AND NATIONAL SERVICE: P. os , Sen enee (Sept. 1942), 
: * Statutory Rules and Orders, 1942. Nos. 2293 and 2 
dem, 1942, No. 2269. 
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persons engaged in building and civil engineering operations or 
employed in places where such operations are carried on. 


The first of these Directions prescribes that, with certain specified exceptions, 
not more than 60 hours a week are to be worked on weekdays in the undertakings 
concerned and that work on Sundays shall not be permitted. The principal 
exceptions relate to specified classes of emergency repair work, such work of 
special urgency in the war effort as may be generally or specifically authorised 
by the Minister, preparatory work, railway work, and continuous shift work. 
In the case of continuous shift work the exception is subject to the proviso that 
the working week shall not exceed six days (including Sundays, if worked) nor 
shall the total number of hours worked exceed 60. 

The second Direction authorises the performance of Sunday work on certain 
specified dates notwithstanding the general prohibition of Sunday work by the 
first Direction. It was issued after consulting the national organisations of buil- 
ding and civil engineering employers and workers, and aims at maintaining 
production in the industries concerned at the highest possible level during the 
winter, when hours of daylight are limited. Sunday work is permitted on eight 
specified Sundays during the period 8 November 1942 to 14 February 1943 in 
England and Wales, and during the period 8 November 1942 to 21 February 
1943 in Scotland. 

The Building and Engineering Construction (Young Persons) Order 1942 pro- 
vides that for young persons employed in the specified places and operations the 
maximum working time in any week shall not exceed 48 hours in the case of young 
persons under 16 years of age and 54 hours in the case of young persons aged 16 
and 17 years. The Order also prohibits the employment of young persons under 
18 years of age: (1) continuous!v for more than five hours without an interval 
of at least half-an-hour for a meal or rest; and (2) on a Sunday unless the young 
person receives in respect of his employment on that Sunday a whole holiday 
on a weekday either in the week beginning with that Sunday or in the previous 


week.! 
WELFARE ON BUILDING SITES 


Many difficulties have been experienced in Great Britain in 
providing a reasonable standard of welfare on building jobs or 
sites. The Building Programme Joint Advisory Committee (estab- 
lished to help to carry out the special building programme) has 
considered the problems of welfare organisation for building workers 
from the practical angle of their effect on health and on production 
generally, and as a result of its deliberations, the Ministry of Works 
and Planning has issued a Guide for the Provision of Welfare Ameni- 
ties for all Building Sites other than Camp Hostels. The Ministry 
proposes to embody this Guide in its contracts, making it obligatory 
on the contractor to provide the specified standard of welfare, and 
has approached the other services to see whether they are prepared 
to adopt similar provisions in the contracts being carried out for 
them. The principal provisions of the Guide are set forth below. 


Factory Form 1892. 

Nothing in this specification absolves the contractor from compliance with 
the conditions set out in Factory Form 1892 (basic welfare and safety provisions 
for building and civil engineering workers). 


Site Welfare Officer. 

__ With 500 workers or over it will usually be necessary to provide a full-time 
site welfare officer; with a lesser number a part-time official of the contractor's 
staff may be found sufficient. If there is a camp hostel on the site, consideration 
oa given to the one site welfare officer supervising both site and camp hostel 
welfare. 


1 The Ministry of Labour Gazette, Nov. 1942, p. 188; The Times, 16 Oct. 1942, 
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Hot Meal Canteen. 


A floor space of 7 to 10 sq. ft. per man excluding kitchen accommodation. 
Equipped with smooth top tables and benches. Serving counter with guard rail 
to control queue in larger canteens. Suitably heated, lighted, and ventilated. 

Hot meal canteens to be provided on the basis of 25 per cent. of strength and 
extended if the percentage of men taking hot meals increases. 

Sites with 100 men or Jess to be provided with a canteen on a similar basis, 
to include sufficient accommodation to provide tea and snacks for men not 
requiring a hot meal or for men bringing their own food. Siting to be studied in 
relation to the work in hand. 


Kitchen. 


Suitably lighted and ventilated and equipped, to the standard of the Ministry 
of Labour factory inspector; if desired, plans from the central canteen of the 
Ministry of Works and Planning can be obtained for reference. 


Mess Rooms. 


Floor space of 7 to 10 sq. ft. per man, excluding accommodation for kitchen. 
Equipped with smooth top tables and benches. Serving counter with guard rzil 
to control queue in larger mess rooms. Floor space to include kitchen, tea and 
snack bar. Equipped with sink and shelves, tea urns, cups and saucers. Suitably 
lighted, heated, and ventilated. 

Mess rooms to be provided on the basis of 40 per cent. of strength on site. 

cree, to all canteens and mess rooms to be provided with hardcore 
paths. 

Where recreation huts are provided they can be used as mess rooms. 


Drinking Water. 


Suitable provision to be made. 
Catering. 

Contractor to be responsible for the service. ‘To provide a hot meal in hot 
meal canteens consisting of meat, two vegetables, bread, sweet, and tea. Tea 
and snacks in the mess room. 

If arrangements can be made with the Ministry of Food and Women's Volun- 
teer Service for the midday hot meal in insulated containers from local commun- 
al kitchens or cooking depots, kitchen provision in the hot meal canteen can be 
reduced accordingly, but the contractors will stil] be responsible for the provision 
of tea and snacks in the mess room. 

The Ministry of Food is prepared to discuss with any building contractor in 
the country; the contractor should contact the Divisional Food Office and the 
local W.V.S. 


Temporary Shelters (Weather). 
Suitable accommodation to be provided for men working on remote sites. 
Drying Rooms. 


For every 100 men, floor space of 18 ft. by 12 ft., provided with rails clear of 
the wall, with hooks and a suitable stove for drying. Provided on the basis of 
25 per cent. of strength on site. 

Sited near main route to men’s work. 


Washing Places. 


_ In proportion of 3 per cent. of men on site. A trough with water tap to fill 
it, with space of 18 inches per man. Sited near hot meal canteens and mess rooms. 


Drainage. 
Suitable drainage must be provided to canteens, mess rooms, etc. 
Latrines. 


To be provided in accordance with Factory Form 1892. Sanitary men to be 
provided to maintain cleanliness and attend to disinfecting. 
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First Aid. 


Arrangements to be made for a medical officer on call if needed. First aid to 
be supplied in accordance with Factory Form 1892. 

With 1,000 men or over, a central dressing station to be provided with trained 
first-aid assistant, supply of suitable dressings and dressing steriliser, a couch or 
stretcher, two chairs, two hot water bottles, and means of obtaining hot and cold 
water. First-aid box, ambulance, and telephonic communication. 

On smaller sites, first-aid post, an attendant with knowledge of first aid, first- 
aid box, means of obtaining hot and cold water. Telephonic communication for 
nearest ambulance.! 


DETERMINATION OF THE Optimum WorK WEEK IN UNITED 
STaTES WaR INDUSTRIES 





Following upon the issue, on 28 July 1942, of a joint statement 
of policy on hours of work by eight Federal agencies’, the United 
States Department of Labor, in conjunction with other Government 
agencies, has now released a “check list’, the object of which is 
to assist the management of firms engaged on war work to de- 
termine the optimum work week for their respective undertakings. 


The “check list’’ begins by directing the attention of managements to the 
factors to be taken into account in this connection. The following questions are 
put to them: 


(1) Have you had an increase in accidents? 

(2) Have you had an increase in absenteeism? 

(3) Have you had an increase in labour turnover? 

(4) Have you had a drop in output per worker; or increase in spoilage and 
rejects or poor quality of work? 

(5) Have you had an increase in grievances or disciplinary cases, for no 
apparent reason? 
, (6) In what departments, or working units, are any of these symptoms 
oun 

(7) What hours per week are in effect in the department or unit in which 
these trouble symptoms appear? 


It is explained that the most efficient hours schedule for sustained maximum 
production depends in part upon the type of work, that the best hours can be 
determined by keeping certain records for each department or for operating units 
within departments, and that separate records should be kept for men and women. 
To start with, managements are advised to select groups working on bottleneck 
operations or operations involving the greatest fatigue elements: 


As hours in the plant are lengthened or reduced, the figures which will 
most quickly reflect changes in efficiency are figures of output and rejection 
or poor quality. Data on absenteeism, labour turnover, and accident fre- 
quency are also indicative. These figures if recorded over a period of weeks 
or months for certain departments or groups may show a trend. No one of 
these factors by itself is conclusive but a sudden or a continuous upward trend 
by several of them should constitute a danger signal, indicating that a point 
may have been reached at which long hours are adversely affecting produc- 
tion. Other factors, such as mechanical breakdowns, inadequate maintenance, 
shortages of or changes in materials or methods, changes in or less competent 
supervision, less qualified or less experienced workers, and lowered interest 
and effort of workers due to other reasons, should all be considered before 
drawing conclusions regarding the working hours. 


The check list contains suggestions as to methods of measuring output, 
absenteeism, and other factors indicated for consideration, and supplies sample 
record sheets. It goes on to point out that from a study of the trends or sudden 
changes in the rates of output, unit costs, rates of absenteeism, accidents, and 

1 NATIONAL Society or Painters: Journal, Nov. 1942, pp. 18-20. Cf. International Labour 


Review, Vol. XLITI, No. 5, May 1941, p. 590; No. 6, June 1941, p. 714. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 4, Oct. 1942, pp. 491-492. 
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illness, and from discussions with employees, supervisors, and union represent- 
atives, it should be possible to determine what are the most productive daily and 
weekly hours for specific departments or groups. This may involve a change in 
daily hours, or the provision of a weekly day of rest, or the introduction of longer 
lunch periods or of rest periods. 

As regards the arrangement of shift timetables, employers are warned that 
when the best length of weekly hours has been arrived at there remains the prob- 
lem of convincing the employees that a change is desirable and of fitting it into 
workable shift schedules, and into the general plant operating scheme. In arrang- 
ing shifts, consideration needs to be given to the following questions: 


(a) Transportation facilities available at times that shifts end and begin. 

(6) Rotation of shifts. Frequent rotation makes it difficult for workers 
to adjust living arrangements and sleeping habits. 

(c) Assignment of workers to shifts, permitting dissatisfied workers to 
change jobs or shifts. 

(d) Availability of workers—men or women—for additional shifts. Pos- 
sibility of training workers, or more supervisors for a new shift, or at least 
enough for a relief or swing shitt. 

(e) Type of community in which the plant is located—isolated with few 
if any social and recreational facilities, rural, or industrial centre. 


Employers who wish for assistance with any of the problems mentioned by 
the check list, or who require help in calculating turnover, absenteeism, injury, 
output or other rates mentioned in it, are advised to get in touch with the Depart- 
ment with which they have a contract—-War, Navy, or Maritime Commission— 
or with the United States Department of Labor.! 


WARTIME INCREASE IN Hours oF WorkK oF DoMINION PUBLIC 
EMPLOYEES IN CANADA 


By an Order in Council (No. P.C. 1/10800)? dated 26 November 
1942 the Dominion Government has laid down that for the dura- 
tion of the war the hours of work of full-time employees throughout 
the public service of Canada, both at Ottawa and outside Ottawa, 
shall be not less than 71% on ordinary weekdays, and 4 on Saturdays. 
Normal hours of work had previously been 64% on ordinary week- 
days and 4 on Saturdays. 

The Order was issued after consultation with the Civil Service Federation, 
the President of which stated, in a letter addressed to the Secretary of State, 
that whilst in normal times the Federation would be definitely opposed to any 
extension of working hours, in view of the war emergency it did not propose 
to offer any objection to a temporary extension. He pointed out at the same time 
that “as ordinarily an extension of working hours might be expected to be accom- 
panied by increased compensation, and as that would not seem to be contemplated 
at this time’’, the Federation felt that any extension of hours might properly be 
accompanied by sympathetic consideration of some outstanding problems in 
Civil Service administration. These probiems were: 


(1) Review of the virtual stoppage of permanent appointments; 

(2) Granting of reclassification where duties of individuals have changed 
fundamentally; 

(3) Raising of the $2,100 limitation on cost-of-living bonus. 

(4) Granting of annual statutory increases to civil servants over $3,000. 


In his reply the Secretary of State said that, if steps were taken to increase 
working hours, consideration would also be given to the problems referred to 
above and that he trusted some satisfactory solution might o found. These and 
other problems were, in fact, discussed by the representatives of the Federation 
with the Minister of Finance in an interview on 7 December 1942.3 





1 Wage and Hour Reporter, Vol. 5, No. 48, 30 Nov. 1942, pp. 929-931. 
i? Canadian War Orders and Regulations, 1942, Vol. IX, 7 Dec. 1942, p. 440, 
3 The Civil Service Review, Dec. 1942, p. 468. 
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REGULATION OF HomE WorK AND SMALL-SCALE UNDERTAKINGS 
IN Mexico 


Conditions of employment in clothing workshops, small-scale 
undertakings, and home work, were regulated in the Federal District 
of Mexico by a Presidential Decree dated 11 September 1942. 
Following the publication of this Decree, industrial associations 
throughout the country received instructions from their head- 
quarters to press for the issue of similar regulations by the Legisla- 
tures and Governments of their own States. 


Chapter XVIII of the Federal Labour Act of 18 August 1931? lays down the 
principles of regulation for small-scale undertakings, family undertakings, and 
home work. Small-scale undertakings are defined as those employing not more 
than 10 persons if power-driven machinery is used and not more than 20 persons 
if power is not used. Home work is work performed by a person to whom articles 
to be manufactured and raw materials are delivered to be made up in his own 
home or at any other place not under the immediate supervision or management 
of the person who supplies the materials. The Decree of 11 September 1942 
applies these provisions to the Federa! District in respect of the manufacture of 
clothing, an industry which comes under the local, not the federal, authorities. 
It is administered, in accordance with the division of administrative functions, 
by the Directorate of Labour and Social Welfare of the Federal District Depart- 
ment. 


Provisions of the Decree. 


The Decree of 11 September 1942 provides that clothing workshops, small- 
scale undertakings, and those undertakings giving out home work which are not 
within Federal jurisdiction must obtain a permit to carry on their activities from 
the Directorate of Labour and Social Welfare of the Federal District. 

Permits are granted to clothing workshops and small-scale undertakings only 
subject to the fulfilment of specified conditions. Contracts of employment with 
the workers must be made for a period of at least six months, except in the case 
of particular jobs which will not take so long. The wages fixed must not be less 
than the legal minimum wage or that payable for similar work in a comparable 
occupation. Conditions in the workplace must conform to a satisfactory standard 
of hygiene and safety, and where machinery is used a permit is required for its 
operation. First-aid equipment must be available in each workshop, and a record 
of cases treated must be kept by an approved doctor. 

An employer who gives out home work must furnish a list giving all parti- 
culars of his workpeople and their wages and stating whether the equipment 
used belongs to them or to him, and must produce a copy of the workers’ con- 
tract showing that the wages paid are not less than those paid in a workshop in 
the same trade and, in the case of piece work, that the minimum wage can be 
earned without exceeding the statutory limits of hours of work and without 
excessive strain. 

The provisions of the Decree apply also to middlemen. Home work is regarded 
as any work carried out for another person either in the worker’s own home or on 
premises appointed by the employer, even if the worker works there with mem- 
bers of his own family, or at the home of the middleman. A middleman is a person 
who has raw materials which he has received from an employer or has acquired 
for the performance of work accessory to the main job, and which are made up 
by workers for whom he is responsible. ' , 

Every person who gives out home work must keep a register showing the 
name and address of the workers, the amount and quality of work given out, 
and the agreed wage. If the work given out is reduced or suspended, the reason 
must be stated, since the person who gives out work may not stop distributing 
it or reduce the quantity given out to each worker without prior approval from 
the inspecting authorities. No dangerous or unhealthy substances may be given 
out to home workers. 

Home workers and workers in dressmaking workshops must obtain a working 
permit, which is issued free of charge. They are encouraged to report to the 
inspectors if they think that their rights have not been respected, and the inspec- 





1 Diavio Oficial, 7 Oct. 1942, No. 31, p. 25. 
. Cr ee Lasour Orrice: Legislative Series, 1931, Mex. |. 
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tors will take such action as they think fit to ensure that the home workers receive 
the full wages due to them. 
The wage rates for work covered by the Decree are fixed by a joint board 
under the chairmanship of a representative of the Federal District Department. 
In case of infringement the penalties provided include temporary or permanent 
closing of the offending establishment.! 





SOCIAL INSURANCE AND ASSISTANCE 


Mexican SocraL INSURANCE Act 


The Mexican Government’s Social Insurance Bill, which was 
sent to the National Congress on 11 December 1942, was unanim- 
ously approved by the Chamber of Deputies on 23 December and by 
the Senate on 29 December 1942. It had been drafted, after some 
months of investigation, on the initiative of the Secretariat of 
Labour and Social Welfare. The Act was promulgated on 19 
January 1943.? 


Preparation and Adoption of the Bill. 


The Bill, which has previously been described in these pages*, was prepared 
by a technical committee of the Ministry of Labour with actuarial help from the 
International Labour Office. As soon as it was drafted, the Bill was made known 
to the general public and to the workers’ organisations, and a series of lectures 
on the Bill were inaugurated by the President of the Republic and the Secretary 
of Labour. At the inaugural lecture, the President stated that social insurance 
is an economic protection for the workers and an expression of national solidarity 
which has the ethical advantage of doing away with the idea that aid for the 
workers is a matter of charity. The Secretary of Labour, after describing the 
contents of the Bill, asserted that the time was now propitious for pressing for- 
ward with social security, since increased production required a higher standard 
of living amongst the working classes. 

The workers’ organisations represented in the National Council of Labour 
expressed their approval of the Bill, and the Mexican Confederation of Workers, 
at its Twentieth National Congress in October 1942, after hearing a statement 
on the Bill from the Secretary of Labour, decided to support the measure in its 
entirety and to undertake a campaign in its favour. 

The Chamber of Deputies, on 23 December 1942, unanimously approved 
the Bill after hearing the report of its Social Insurance Committee. The Com- 
mittee stated that ‘‘the Bill gives effect to a proposal already formulated in our 
Constitution to establish in Mexico a social security scheme in order to protect 
the human capital of the nation and to complete the existing legislation on behalf 
of the low-income classes of the population”. The Committee also declared that 
the Bill was in conformity with the fundamental demands of the Mexican Revolu- 
tion, that it respected the rights acquired by the workers, and that it established 
a firm foundation for the increase of national production and the development 
of industry. The Chairman of the Committee pointed out that, with the adop- 
tion of the Bill, public health ceased to be a matter of merely private concern, 
since the real wealth of the nation lay, not in its mines, factories, and banking 
accounts, but in its man-power, which it was necessary to foster. He went on 
to say that the measure, far from being of a demagogical nature, was thoroughly 
technical in its design, that it would be put into effect with prudence and by 
stages, and that representatives of the workers, the employers, and the State 
would be represented in its administration. 





1 Fl Nacional, 11 Nov. 1942. 
9 Diario Oficial, Vol. CXXXVI, No. 15, 19 Jan. 1943. 
3 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 3, Mar. 1942, p. 345. 
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In giving its approval to the Bill, the Chamber added a transitional provision 
authorising the Government to provide special old-age insurance for miners, 
metal workers, and other workers whose work is of such a nature as to reduce 
the length of their working life considerably. The Bill was then transmitted to 
the Senate, which on 29 December 1942 also approved it unanimously. 


Principal Provisions of the Act. 


The Act, as it has now been passed by Congress, applies to all employed 
persons without any wage limit; but agricultural workers and home workers 
will not be included until later. For the purpose of calculating both contributions 
and benefits, insured persons are divided into nine wage classes. 

The Act covers the risks of industrial accidents and diseases, sickness and 
maternity, invalidity, old age, and death. Insurance against industrial accidents 
and diseases, the cost of which will be borne entirely by the employers, provides, 
besides medical care and necessary artificial limbs, a temporary incapacity 
benefit equal to three-quarters of the wage for a maximum of 52 weeks, and a 
monthly pension in case of permanent total incapacity equal to 20 times the 
average daily wage for the wage class to which the insured person last belonged. 
In case of death, a funeral benefit is payable and pensions are granted to the 
survivors as follows: for the widow, 36 per cent. of the pension due to the deceased 
in case of permanent total incapacity; for an orphan who has lost either parent, 
a pension of 20 per cent. of the same; and for an orphan who has lost both parents, 
a pension of 30 per cent. Sickness and maternity insurance provides medical, 
surgical, and pharmaceutical benefits for 26 weeks to the insured person, his wife 
and children under 16 years. The insured person also receives sickness benefit 
at the rate of 40 per cent. of his wage for the same period, and his family receives 
one-half of that benefit while he is in hospital. Insured women and the wives of 
insured men are entitled to obstetrical care, and the former also receive a daily 
benefit at the rate of 40 per cent. of their wage during the 42 days before and 
42 days after confinement, this benefit being increased to the full wage during 
the 8 days before and the 30 days after the confinement, i.¢., the period during 
which the law requires abstention from work. Accordingly, the employer is 
relieved of the obligation which the Federal Labour Act imposed with regard 
to pregnant women workers. In case of invalidity involving the loss of two- 
thirds of earning capacity, a person who has paid contributions for not less than 
200 weeks is entitled to a pension consisting of (1) a basic amount equal to 20 
per cent. of the average wage for the wage class to which he belonged, and (2) a 
supplement varying with the number and amount of the contributions paid; a 
fixed minimum pension is guaranteed. On attaining the age of 65, an insured 
person who has contributed for at least 700 weeks is entitled to an old-age pen- 
sion, computed in the same way as the invalidity pension. The widows and 
orphans of pensioners and insured persons who have contributed for 200 weeks 
are entitled to pensions, the widow’s pension being equal to 40 per cent. of that 
which could have been granted to the deceased at the date of his death, and the 
orphan’s pension to 20 per cent. or 30 per cent. of the same amount according 
as the child has lost one parent or both. 

The cost of sickness, maternity, invalidity, old-age, and survivors’ benefits 
is defrayed by the contributions of the employer and the insured person, and 
by the State. The employers’ contributions are fixed at 6 per cent. of wages 
and the workers’ contributions at 3 per cent., while the State pays a subsidy 
equal to half the employers’ contributions. 

The scheme is to be administered by the National Social Insurance Institute, 
which is an autonomous body, tripartite in character, with a Director appointed 
by the President of the Republic, and which has as its organs a general meeting, 
a technical governing body, and a supervisory committee. 

The International Labour Office, when called upon in August 1942 to consider 
the Bill which has now become an Act, characterised it as broad and complete 
in its design, moderate and prudent in the method by which it is to be applied, 
and based on actuarial calculations which should secure the permanent financial 
equilibrium of the scheme. The scope of the Act is broad, since it extends potenti- 
ally to all workers whose status is that of economic dependence; and the protec- 
tion it affords is complete, since it covers all the social and occupational risks 
to which workers and their families are exposed. The Act is prudent with respect 
to the mode of its enforcement, since provision is made for the introduction of 
insurance branch by branch and for its application to successive groups of work- 
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ers, with due regard for environmental conditions. Lastly, the actuarial calcula- 
tions have been made in conformity with strict technical rules, and the social, 
biological, and economic assumptions have been adopted after careful considera- 
tion; the choice of financial system and the utilisation of the funds have likewise 
received thorough study.! 


A ppointmeni of National Social Insurance Institute. 


On 1 January 1943, the Secretary of Labour and Social Welfare set up the 
National Social Insurance Institute, which in the preparatory stage will consist 
only of a tripartite committee, having the powers of the general meeting and the 
supervisory committee. The task of this body is to make arrangements for the 
efficient implementation of the powers which the Government now possesses, 
and to decide, in accordance with the principles indicated in the Act, in which 
regions the scheme is to be applied at the outset and which risks are to be covered 
in the successive stages of application for which the Act provides. 


SocrtaL INSURANCE REFORMS IN GERMANY 


Uniriep CALCULATION AND COLLECTION OF SOCIAL 
INSURANCE CONTRIBUTIONS 


Since 1 July 1942, the employers’ and insured persons’ con- 
tributions to the three principal schemes of social insurance in 
Germany—sickness insurance, pension insurance, and unemploy- 
ment insurance—have been calculated on the same basis and 
collected as a single sum. During the time which has elapsed since 
the issue of the Order of 24 April 1942 (which was the second to 
deal with the simplification of wage deductions on account of 
taxes and insurance contributions) it has been possible to ascertain 
the methods used to achieve the unification of contributions. 


It should be noted that the three insurance schemes remain administratively 
and financially separate, and that the reform, save as regards pension insurance, 
has not affected the rates of contributions and benefits, which vary with the 
wage of the insured person. 

The unification of contributions is characterised by the following principles: 


(1) In the three insurance schemes, the contributions are calculated on 
the same basic wage. 

(2) The employer pays to the sickness fund the total contribution for 
the three schemes; this contribution comprises both the employer’s share 
and the worker’s share, the latter being deducted from his wage. 

(3) The sickness fund retains its part of the total contribution and dis- 
tributes the remainder between pension insurance and unemployment insur- 
ance, each of which receives its due proportion. 


The stamps which have hitherto been used in pension insurance, as the means 
of paying contributions and as proof of their payment, have been abolished. The 
old insurance books have been kept provisionally, but stamps are no longer 
affixed to them. Instead of stamping the books, the employer notes in them the 
duration of employment and the total amount of wages paid, to serve as a basis 
for establishing the right of the holder of the book to pension and calculating 
the pension. 

Before describing the reform in some detail, it should be mentioned that 
the total contribution for the three insurance schemes is about 18 per cent. of 
wages, of which 5.6 per cent. are now assigned to pension insurance and 6.5 per 
cent. to the National Employment Fund on account of unemployment insurance. 
The share of sickness insurance varies according to the rules of each fund, but 
this variation is no obstacle to the unification of the calculation and collection 
of the total contribution. 

The principal object of the reform is to simplify the clerical and book-keeping 





1Cf. SECRETAR{A DEL TRABAJO ¥ Previsi6n SociaL: Memoria de Labores (Mexico, 1942), 
Vol. IT, pp. 13-17. 
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work performed by undertakings. The latter have now only a single wage list 
to maintain for the purpose of deducting taxes and insurance contributions, and 
will have to deal only with the sickness fund when paying the total contribution. 


Pension Insurance. 


In order to achieve simplification, it was necessary to makc the rates of con- 
tribution uniform and to alter the basic wage. As the rate of pension varies with 
wages, the abandonment of the stamp system made it necessary to introduce 
a new method of noting wages and to make a suitable adjustment in the calcula- 
tion of pensions. 


Rate of contribution. Hitherto, contributions were fixed by wage classes. 
Wage earners were distributed, according to their weekly wage, among nine classes; 
for example, those earning from 42 to 48 marks a week belonged to the eighth 
class, the weekly contribution for which was 2.70 marks, shared equally between 
the employer and the insured person. The salaried employees were distributed 
among seven salary classes, the monthly contribution for an employee earning 
between 400 and 500 marks a month being 20 marks. The limited number of 
wage classes facilitated, and indeed made possible, the working of the stamp 
system. 

4 Since contributions to sickness insurance and unemployment insurance, on 
the other hand, were fixed as percentages of wages, it was necessary to abolish 
the contributions by wage class and to fix the pension insurance contribution 
also as a percentage of wages. 

Having regard to the average rate of the contributions received under the 
wage earners’ pension insurance, this percentage was fixed at 5.6, both for this 
scheme and for the salaried employees’ scheme, though it represented for the 
latter, in comparison with the average calculated for the period before 1 July 
1942, an increase of 0.8 per cent. The uniform rate of 5.6 per cent. is justified 
by the consideration that, in calculating the contribution, the employer can use 
the same rate for his entire staff, whether wage earners or salaried employees. 


Basic wage. The fixing of the share of pension insurance in the total contribu- 
tion as a percentage of the wage did not, however, suffice to render uniform the 
calculation of the contributions by the sickness fund. It was also necessary to 
calculate the share of pension insurance on the same basic wage as is used in 
sickness insurance and unemployment insurance; this procedure has been applied 
since 1 July 1942. Each sickness fund lays down, in its rules, how the basic wage 
of its members is to be determined. It has a choice of three methods, which, 
for that matter, may be used in combination: the basic wage may be indicated 
by the wage class, the category to which the member belongs, or the actual wage, 
the last method being ever more extensively used. In any case, the method adopt- 
ed by the sickness fund is automatically used for unemployment insurance and, 
as a result of the reform, for pension insurance also, so that the employer has to 
apply only one method of assessing the basic wage. 

In sickness insurance, remuneration is taken into account for the purpose 
of omnes the basic wage only up to 70 marks a week. Thus the contribution is 
not payable on earnings in excess of this figure. The same limit applies now in 
the wage earners’ pension insurance, and this means an increase over the old 
limit of 54 marks a week. For wage earners receiving between 54 and 70 marks 
a week there will therefore be an increase of the contribution, but also a corres- 
ponding increase in their pensions. 

In the pension scheme for salaried employees, the contributions are calculated 
on a monthly remuneration not exceeding 600 marks a month or 7,200 marks a 
year. However, only those employees whose earnings do not exceed 300 marks 
a month or 3,600 marks a year are liable to sickness insurance. For the other 
employees, namely, those earning between 300 and 600 marks a month, the 
pension insurance contributions are still calculated on their actual salary—the 
same, it may be mentioned in passing, as that on which the income tax is based. 


Wage records. Now that contributions are fixed as a percentage of wages, the 
stamps, which served as proof of the payment of the contribution and also as the 
data for the calculation of pensions, have had to be abolished. The complaints of 
undertakings about the additional work required of them were directed particu- 
larly against the stamp system. 

The stamp is replaced by an entry, to be made by the employer, in the insur- 
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ance book, showing, on the one hand, the duration of the insured person's employ- 
ment and, on the other hand, the total amount of his earnings during the period. 
This entry is made when the worker leaves the employment, and, in any case, 
at the end of each calendar year. The periods of employment must be recorded 
in order to show whether the worker has completed the qualifying period and 
maintained the status which enables him to claim a pension. The recording of 
the total amount of his earnings is necessary in order to determine the rate of the 
pension. These entries can be made by the undertaking at the same time as it 
fills in the list for the income tax. The new procedure is considered less trouble- 
some for the undertaking than that of affixing stamps at frequent intervals. 


Calculation of pensions. Invalidity, old-age and survivors’ pensions consist 
partly of a basic sum which is uniform for each class of pension, and which there- 
fore represents a guaranteed minimum, and partly of individual increments. 
Hitherto, every stamp affixed to an insurance book gave the right to a fixed 
increment of pension, the increment depending on the value of the stamp. The 
stamps having been abolished, it was necessary to compute the increments, like 
the contributions, as functions of the basic wage. The increment has been fixed 
at 1.2 per cent. of the basic wage in the wage earners’ scheme, and at 0.7 per cent. 
in the salaried employees’ scheme. So far as the wage earners’ scheme is con- 
cerned, the rate of the increment corresponds to the average value of the incre- 
ments under the stamp system, but for the salaried employees’ scheme, the figure 
of 0.7 per cent. represents an increase corresponding to the fact, already mention- 
ed, that the contribution has been raised from 4.8 to 5.6 per cent. of wages. 

The new methods of recording wages and calculating pensions lighten the 
work to be performed by the undertakings, which have to make deductions from 
wages on account of insurance contributions. These methods do not apply to 
those forms of pension insurance in which the undertakings are not concerned: 
voluntary insurance on the part of persons not liable to pension insurance; volun- 
tary continuation of insurance on the part of persons ceasing to be insured com- 
pulsorily; additional insurance taken out by individuals desiring higher benefits. 
For these forms of insurance, which do not require the undertaking to make a 
deduction from wages, the insurance stamp has been retained; it has also been 
retained in the compulsory insurance of independent workers and in the com- 
pulsory insurance of temporary workers who often change their employer. 


Sickness Insurance. 


The sickness funds were already responsible for collecting, not only their own 
contributions, but also those destined for the National Employment Fund on 
account of unemployment insurance. As the sickness funds are highly decen- 
tralised and maintain frequent contact with the undertakings, they seem to be 
the most suitable agencies for collecting the insurance contribution, henceforward 
inclusive and uniform. 

The distribution of the contributions, after collection by the sickness fund, 
among the three insurance schemes, offers no difficulty. Nevertheless, the stand- 
ard rule for the distribution is not applicable in the case of groups of insured 
persons who are not covered simultaneously by all three schemes, such as salaried 
employees earning more than 3,600 marks, who are exempt from sickness insur- 
ance, and apprentices, who are exempt from unemployment insurance. 

For these groups, the employer must notify the sickness fund separately of 
the contributions collected. For this purpose, he may make a subdivision in the 
payroll, e.g. for apprentices; or, if it is not practicable to make such a subdivision 
by reason of the size or complexity of the undertaking, he may show on the pay- 
roll itself, in different columns, the amount of contributions pertaining to the 
different insurance schemes. The sums entered in the different columns are total- 
led separately, the appropriate employer’s share is added to each, and the results 
are notified separately to the sickness fund. 


Unemployment Insurance. 


_ Contributions to unemployment insurance were already collected by the 
sickness funds in the same way as sickness insurance contributions. The reform 
has consisted essentially in extending to pension insurance the procedures for 
the calculation and collection of contributions which were already common to 
sickness insurance and unemployment insurance. 

The provisions concerning the obligation to contribute to the National Em- 
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ployment Fund have been simplified. Apprentices are now exempt from insurance 
contribution even during their last year of apprenticeship. 


The unification of social insurance contributions has been prepared and 
carried out as part of a general plan to simplify and reduce the number of the 
deductions made from wages on account of income tax and social insurance con- 
tributions." 


PENSION INSURANCE IMPROVEMENTS 


The first Act for the improvement of pension insurance benefit, 
of 24 July 19412, had made good the cuts in the pensions applied 
by the Emergency Order of 14 June 1932. The second Act for 
the same purpose, of 19 June 1942, not only made good the cut in 
the children’s supplements, but also introduced improvements 
which did not exist in the legislation of the Republic, widows being 
the main beneficiaries. 


The children’s supplement attached to invalidity pensions was raised from 
90 to 120 marks a month for the first two children, that is, to the rate already in 
force for the third and following children. 

Under the previous legislation, a wage earner’s widow was entitled to pension 
in the following cases: 


(1) Permanent invalidity; 

(2) Temporary invalidity, the incapacity having lasted more than 26 
weeks; 

(3) Attainment of age 65; 

(4) Care, at the time of her husband’s death, of at least four children 
entitled to pension. 


To these cases the new Act added two more: 


(5) Care of at least two children under 6 years entitled to pension; 
(6) Attainment of age 55, having borne at least four living children. 


A woman whose marriage has been annulled, who is separated from her 
husband, or who has been divorced, but for whose maintenance her husband is 
liable, may be granted, on his death, a widow's pension, subject to the approval 
of the Minister of Labour. The rate of the pension may not exceed either that 
of the widow’s pension of the woman to whom the man was married at the date 
of his death, or the rate of the alimony. The grant of a widow's pension to a 
previous wife does not affect the rates of the pensions paid to a second wife or 
the children of either. 

The requirement of the completion of the qualifying period (5 years) is waived 
where invalidity or death is due to an accident at work. The same privilege had 
already been granted to soldiers and civil defence workers by an Act of 15 January 
1941.8 

Since 1938 insured women have been entitled, within three years after mar- 
riage, to the refund of half the joint contribution paid in respect of them since 
1924, in exchange for the cancellation of their acquired rights. They could only 
exercise this right, however, when they had completed the qualifying period; 
the new Act abolished this condition.‘ 


INVALIDITY PENSION CHANGES IN FRANCE 


An Act of 26 August 1942 amended the provisions concerning 
the calculation of the invalidity pensions under the general scheme 
of social insurance for commerce and industry in France. 





1 Reichsarbeitsblatt, 1942, No. 14, Part II, pp. 290 et seq.; Betriebskrankenkasse, 1942, Nos. 13-14, 
197-199. 

- 2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. SS. No. 1, Jan. 1942, p. 96. 
8 Idem, Vol. XI.III, No. 4, Apr. 1941, p. 455. 

4 Reichsarbeitsblatt, 1942, No. 19, Part ih. pp. 382-384 and 402-404. 
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Formerly the insured person, having completed a qualifying period of two 
years, could, if he had become insured before age 30, obtain a pension equal to 
40 per cent. of the average of his basic wage since entering insurance; if he 
became insured after age 30, the pension was reduced by 1/30 for each year of 
age in excess of 30, but it was provided that the pension should not be less than 
600 francs a year. 

Now the basic pension is fixed at 30 per cent. of the average wage of the 
insured person, irrespective of his age at entry, and an increment of 1/30 is added 
for each year of insurance after the qualifying period, until a maximum total 
pension of 40 per cent. of the wage is attained. The nominal amount of the 
minimum pension was very greatly increased to 3,600 francs a year.! 


HEALTH INSURANCE IN IRELAND 


The Minister for Local Government recently approved a scheme 
of health benefits for immediate application by the National Health 
Insurance Society of Ireland. 


The amending Act of 25 March 1942? had set free, for the purpose of financing 
additional benefits, the revenue, amounting to £175,000 a year, formerly used to 
build up the Society’s reserve fund. The additional benefits comprise dental 
treatment, maintenance and treatment in hospital and convalescent homes, 
ophthalmic examination and advice, a contribution towards the cost of glasses, 
and of medical and surgical appliances, and the cost of specialist treatment, such 
as radiological and electrical treatment and hydrotherapy. 

The persons entitled to these benefits are insured persons who have completed 
a qualifying period of three years, for two of which full contributions have been 

2id. They are expected to number about 80 per cent. of the insured population 
of 500,000.* 


ASSISTANCE TO INDIAN EVACUEES FROM WAR ZONES 


Reference has previously been made in these pages‘ to steps 
taken by the Government of India to provide relief for Indians 
evacuated from Burma and Malaya and to place them in em- 
ployment. Information since received at the International Labour 
Office is summarised below. 


Conference of Representatives of Evacuees. 


A conference of representatives of Indian evacuees from the war areas, princi- 
pally Burma, was convened by the Government of India in July 1942 at New 
Delhi. Various questions concerning the evacuees were discussed at the Confer- 
ence, and it was explained on behalf of the Government that, although the 
Department of Indians Overseas would continue to maintain close vigilance in 
the matter, the question of placing evacuees in employment would be dealt with 
mainly by the Departments of Labour and of Defence of the Central Government 
and by the Provincial Governments. Measures for the absorption of unskilled 
labour would be taken by these latter*, and arrangements had been made for the 
registration of skilled workers and technicians.” 

So far as the Burma Government servants were concerned, the Government 
of Burma (at present in India) had decided to grant its employees leave with 





41 Communication to the I.L.O. 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 3, Sept. 1942, p. 360. 

3 Jrish Times, 28 Oct. 1942. 

4 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 6, Dec. 1942, p. 757. 

5 The Hindustan Times (Delhi), 28 July 1942. 

* According to an Unofficial Note of 18 June 1942 issued by the Principal Information Officer, 
Government of India, 25 registration offices had been opened in Madras and an evacuee employ- 
ment bureau in the Central Provinces, a registration bureau under the control of the Employment 
Adviser in Bengal, and an evacuees’ bureau in the United Provinces. Arrangements had been made 
for the registration of evacuees at the headquarters of the districts in the Punjab and in the North 
West Frontier Province. Registration offices had also been opened in areas directly administered 
by the Central Government, and in Sind the Commissioner of Labour had been entrusted with the 
necessary arrangements. 

7 In a similar note of 19 August 1942 it was stated that 370 evacuees, who were skilled workers, 
mostly from Burma, had been registered with the national service labour tribunals in Bengal, 
Madras, the Punjab, the North-West Frontier Province, Bombay, the Central Provinces, Bihar 
and Orissa. Of this number, i121 had been placed in employment. 
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pay for a period of twelve months, four months of which would be on full salary 
and the remainder on half salary. Such persons were permitted to take up tem- 
— > in which case, however, their leave salaries would be suitably 
adjusted. 

"Nt was also stated that all claims of Indians against the Governments of 
Burma and Malaya in respect of any loss of goods, or of war risks insurance, and 
of property commandeered, requisitioned or destroyed by Government action, 
would be met, provided that reasonable proof was forthcoming concerning those 
claims. The claims in respect of property or goods destroyed by enemy action 
would be considered after the war. 





Allowances for Indigent War Refugees. 


Scales of allowances payable to indigent refugees and to dependants of 
Indians stranded in enemy-occupied territories have been prescribed by the 
Government of India.' These scales are based upon the estimated normal income 
of or remittance received by the party. The amount varies from 15 to 150 rupees 
a month and provision is also made for supplementary allowances for dependants, 
both adults and children, subject to a maximum monthly limit of 350 rupees per 
person or 75 per cent. of the estimated normal income or remittance (whichever 
is less).2 All such allowances are granted only against undertakings to repay, 
and the exact amount in each individual case is left to be determined by the 
provincial authorities. Each case is subject to a monthly review in order to 
ascertain whether the recipient has obtained employment. As for the cost of the 
scheme, the Government of India has assumed financial responsibility in respect 
of Indians and Anglo-Indians, and debits will be raised against other Govern- 
ments for others.* 
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PLAN OF ALLIED SEAMEN’S UNIONS FoR UNIFORM Basic 
WaGE AND WorKING CONDITIONS 


The post-war status of merchant seamen and the need for 
a uniform agreement on wages and working conditions of the 
seafarers of all the Allied nations were the main problems con- 
sidered at a conference of representatives of the Belgian, British, 
Chinese, Danish, Greek, Netherlands, Norwegian, Swedish, and 
Yugoslav seafarers’ unions held in New York on 4 January 1943. 
The conference was convened by the International Transport 
Workers’ Federation (I.T.F.). 


Particular attention centred around a proposal approved by the General 
Counicl of the I.T.F. at a recent session in London, which advocated the estab- 
lishment of uniform basic wage and working conditions for the seafarers of the 
Allied nations.‘ It was suggested that all affiliated organisations should prepare 
comments and suggestions, to be forwarded to the headquarters of the I.T.F. in 
England and incorporated into a final draft for presentation to the Allied Govern- 
ments there. 

The Conference was informed that the Belgian, Netherlands, and Norwegian 
unions had recently concluded new collective agreements which helped to improve 
the conditions of the men, and that the British seamen were at present engaged 
in ~~ coca for a new collective agreement which promised to show satisfactory 
results. 


1 The Statesman (New Delhi), 18 July 1942. 
“a scales were to remain in force in the first instance for six months commencing | July 
3 Communication to the LL.O. 
4Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 1, Jan. 1943, p. 106. 
5 1.T.F.: Bulletin, 7 Jan. 1943, Voi. III, No. 1. 
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Girt oF UnirEp States TRADE UNIONS To INDIAN SEAMEN IN 
GREAT BRITAIN 


The British Sailors’ Society has received a gift of £4,000 from 
the National Committee for American and Allied War Relief of 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations in the United States. 
This will enable it to establish a hostel for Indian seamen at Avon- 
mouth.! 


TwENty-First CONGRESS OF THE CONFEDERATION OF CANADIAN 
CATHOLIC WORKERS 


The Twenty First Congress of the Confederation of Canadian 
Catholic Workers was held at Montreal from 20 to 23 September 
1942. This organisation which is active mainly in the Province of 
Quebec, had a membership of 45,448 at 31 May 1942, as compared 
with 46,032 a year earlier. 


Report of the Executive Committee. 


According to the report of the Executive Committee submitted to the Con- 
gress, the Confederation of Canadian Catholic Workers is co-operating whole- 
heartedly in the war effort, since it considers that winning the war must come 
before all else. The report adds that several members of the Committee have 
taken part in the study of certain fundamental problems, the solution of which 
must be examined without delay if conditions after the war are to be based on a 
just peace and to take into account the intrinsic value of Christian principles in 
the economic, as in the social, field. 

With regard to certain Government measures, the report criticised in part- 
icular the application of Order in Council P.C. 7679 of 4 October 1941 concerning 
the payment of minimum wage rates by contractors manufacturing supplies for 
the Government of Canada, an Order which it described as “the most violated 
measure in the country”, adding that “it might even be said that the Federal 
authorities are conniving with the employers to multiply the violations”. With 
regard to the Order on trade union organisation, the results were described by 
the report as “very doubtful”, and it raised the question whether this Order, 
which was no more than a declaration of principles concerning the right of organi- 
sation and collective bargaining, should not be made compulsory, even though 
this might lead the way te a sort of Canadian Wagner Act.? 


Presidential Address. 


In his opening address to the Congress Mr. Alfred Charpentier, President 
of the Confederation, pointed out that the sincerity of the collaboration of the 
Catholic trade union movement in the war effort could be measured by the small 
number of strikes organised by the Confederation as compared with the consider- 
able number which had broken out in the other trade union movements of the 
Province of Quebec during the past year, especially in war industries and not- 
withstanding the unlawfulness of these strikes. 

With regard to the Orders in Council, the President recalled that, unlike 
certain other labour organisations, the Confederation of Canadian Catholic 
Workers ‘‘was the first and only one to accept the policy of wage stabilisation”’ 
because it knew that provision was made for twofold compensation. On the one 
hand, there was the granting of cost-of-living bonuses, and, on the other, the 
possibility of increasing abnormally low wages. Moreover, the Confederation 
did not forget that the principal object of Order in Council No. 8253 of 27 October 
19418 (now replaced by the Wartime Wages Control Order P.C. 5963 of 10 July 
1942) was, in conjunction with other measures, to prevent the repetition on a 
larger scale of the inflation of prices experienced in the last war. In spite of many 
disappointments due to its application, this measure had been found useful 





1 The Times, 16 Dec. 1942. 
2 The United States Act on industrial disputes known as the Wagner Act came into force on 
5 July 1935. It established equality in collective bargaining. Cf. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE: 
Legislative Series, 1935, U.S.1. 
8 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIV, No. 6, Dec. 1941, p. 669. 
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throughout the country as a means of giving the economically weaker wage 
earners a certain protection against the stronger, and of preventing the cost of 
living from reaching heights that were inaccessible to the mass of the people. 

With reference to the situation in the Province of Quebec, Mr. Charpentier 
declared that it had been ‘‘excessively strained for nearly a year between the 
National Labour Board, the regional labour board, and the Provincial Ministry 
of Labour on the one hand and the trade unions of all shades on the other”’. 
He added that many new and very peculiar difficulties had arisen during the past 
year. In the first place, there was the flagrant competition of rival unions which 
were acting as if there were no law in existence for restraining them. They tried 
to entice the workers away into their own unions by holding out inducements 
with regard to wages, etc., and in other ways sought to undermine the work of 
the Catholic unions. He maintained that the present Congress should mark the 
beginning of a counter-offensive against this competition. A second difficulty was 
the voting procedure adopted by the Federal Ministry in all war industries where 
rival unions were competing for membership of the workers, in connection with 
the choice of the union to represent them before the employer. 


Resolutions Adopted. 

Among the resolutions submitted to the Congress several related to the cost 
of living and criticised the methods used for its calculation in Canada. In order 
to remedy an unsatisfactory state of affairs the Congress recommended among 
other things that the Federal Government should carefully check the information 
supplied to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, that an enquiry should be made 
into the accuracy of the information collected by the Bureau and into the various 
distortions of figures that might occur at different stages and that a workers’ 
representative should be appointed to both the national and the district price 
control authorities. 

In another resolution the Congress requested the Government of the Province 
of Quebec to pass an Act establishing as full a classification as possible of the 
kinds of work that can be done by men and by women in industry and other 
branches of human activity, the object being to protect the health of women 
and girls and to encourage their return to the home. 

On the question of the employment of women in industry the Congress decided 
to oppose their employment at night; to demand an enquiry for the purpose of 
ensuring that women and girls will be better protected in war production factories; 
to advocate the adoption of provincial legislation giving women and girls in 
industry 4-hour’s break during the morning and afternoon; and to demand 
stricter moral supervision in the industry. 

The Congress also adopted resolutions demanding the abolition of night work 
in bakeries wherever possible, and the amendment of existing legislation on old 
-age pensions in order to reduce the pensionable age from 70 to 65 years. 


Election of Officers. 


Mr. Alfred Charpentier was re-elected president, Mr. Gérard Picard, secretary- 
general, and Mr. Alphonse Bourdon, treasurer.? 


PROPOSED CO-ORDINATION OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN TRADE 
UnIon MOVEMENT 


Under the auspices of the South African Minister of Labour, 
Mr. W. B. Madeley, a conference of representatives of the South 
African Trades and Labour Council, the Cape Federation of Labour 
Unions, and the Western Province Trades Council was held in 
Cape Town in November 1942. A recommendation was passed 
urging the represented trade unions to adopt the draft constitution 
of a body to be known as the South African Federation of Trade 
Unions, which would act on behalf of organised labour in South 
Africa as a whole.? 








1 Le Travail et la Vie Syndicale, Vol. XVIII, Nos. 9 and 10, Sept. and Oct. 1942. 
3 Trades and Labour Jottings (Johannesburg), No. 59, Dec. 1942. 











STATISTICS 
Wages 


In accordance with the plan which has been adopted for publica- 
tion at quarterly intervals in the Review of statistics on labour con- 
ditions in different countries, the statistics of the general level of 
wages are given in this issue. 

The tables group together the most comparable data in two 
sections, namely: 


(a) Hourly rates or earnings; 
(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings. 


Figures for the different industries or occupations covered by 
these series are given in the Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1941 
(table XIV). 

For further information on the scope and method of these statis- 
tics, see the January 1943 issue of the Review: ‘Statistics, Ex- 
planatory Notes’, pp. 116-125. 

The cost-of-living statistics used for calculating the real wage 
indices were published in the January issue of the Review and will 
appear again in the April issue. 


EXPLANATION OF SIGNS USED IN THE TABLES 


The sign * signifies: ‘figures do not exist”’. 

The sign — signifies: ‘‘figures not yet received’’. 
The sign ¢ signifies: ‘‘provisional figures’. 

The sign ° signifies: “‘covering men only”’. 

The sign ' signifies: “figure revised since the previous issue’. 

The sign ¢ signifies: ‘economic group represented by a few branches only”. 


The sign between two figures of a series signifies that the former series 
has been replaced by another, or revised. 


Figures in thick-faced type: indices (100) of the base year. 
Figures in italics: index numbers with a year later than 1929 as base. 


Figures in brackets: series subject to certain reservations (see the January 
issue of the Review: ‘Statistics, Explanatory Notes’’). 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 


(a) Hourly rates or earnings 



































































































































AFRICA AMERICA 
Union of Argentina Mexico 
South Canada United States (Buenos (Federal 
Africa Aires) District) 
_ B.L.S N.LC.B Ind -— 
M., ind., || M., ind., ore men a Ind. 
t., Com. tr. Industries Industries com., serv. 
M. M. W. M. W. M. Ww. M. W. M. W. M. W. 
Rates Rates Earnings Earnings Earnings Earnings 
Money wages 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Pesos 
1929 s s * 62.5 39.8 59.0 * * 
1930 * bd * 62.2 39.5 58.9 * * 
1931 * * * 59.7 37.1 56.4 * * 
1932 * * 45.8 52.6 32.5 49.8 * * 
1933 * ° 45.5 51.8 34.0 49.1 * * 
1934 * * 54.1 60.7 42.7 58.0 * 0.28 
1935 * * 55.9 61.8 43.7 59.9 * ° 
1936 * * 56.4 65.1 43.4 61.9 * 0.33 
1937 bd * 63.4 73.5 47.3 69.5 * 0.36 
1938 * * 63.9 75.8 48.2 71.6 * 0.40 
1939 * * 64.4 76.5 47.5 72.0 * 0.46 
1940 * * 67.0 78.4 49.1 73.9 * 0.47 
1941 * * 73.8r 86.7 53.3 81.4 ° _— 
1941: Sept. * * 75.8 90.0 55.3 84.5 * ad 
Dec. * * 78.7 92.4 57.2 86.8 ° * 
1942: Mar. * * 80.9 94.8 58.2 88.8 * » 
June * * 84.0 97.9 60.0 91.7 * * 
Sept: bd * 88.5 102.3 63.6 95.7 * * 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
1929 100 100 * 100 100 100 100 * 
1930 100 101 * 100 99 100 93 * 
1931 97 97r ° 96 93 96 87 ° 
1932 93 90r 100: 84 82 84 84 . 
1933 94 86 98 83 85 83 87 * 
1934 94 87 118 97 107 98 83 100 
1935 98 89 122 100 110 102 90 * 
1936 100 91 123 104 109 105 93 118 
1937 100 97r 138 118 119 118 96 129 
1938 101 100r 140 121 121 121 95 148 
1939 102 101 142 122 119 122 100 164 
1940 103t 104 148 125 123 125 101 168 
1941 — 114 161 129 135 138 105 — 
1941: Sept. * * 166 144 139 143 ° * 
ec. * * 178 148 144 147 ° * 
1942: Mar. * * 177 152 146 151 * ad 
—= * * 183 157 151 155 ° ° 
pt. * * 193 164 160 162 * ° 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
1929 100 100 * 100 100 100 100 ° 
1930 102 102r * 103 103 103 92 * 
1931 103 108 * 110 107 110 100 ° 
1932 104 112r 100 108 105 108 108 * 
1933 108 110r 103 lll 114 111 106 * 
1934 106 110r 120 122 135 124 107 (100) 
1935 lll 113 121 122 133 123 109 * 
1936 112 112r 121 123 129 124 103 (108) 
1937 110 117r 131 133 134 133 104 é 93) 
1938 107 120 136 141 140 141 104 93) 
1939 108 120r 139 144 140 143 107 (106) 
1940 106T 119r 142 147 145 147 106 (107) 
1941 —_ 124 136 156 152 155 107 _ 
1941: Sept. * * 150 159 153 158 * * 
Dec. a * 152 159 154 158 * * 
1942: Mar. * * 151 158 152 157 * * 
June * * 1565 161 155 160 * * 
Sept. * * 160 166 162 165 . * 
comand - ° 4,685,000 . * * * 63,900 









































__ 1The index numbers of money wages have been calculated on the basis of the percentage change of wages in 
identical undertakings from month to month, and not on the money wages given above. See note on method in 


the Review for Aug. 1935, pp. 259-260, or the Year-Book of Labour Statistics, 1935-36. 


Union of South Africa. Annual figures: 30 Sept. of each year. 


Uni 


States. Bureau of Labor Statistics Series (B.L.S.): annual figures: averag 


es: 


week nearest to the 15th of the month. National Industrial Conference Board Series (N LC.B.): ann 
figures: first week of the month. 


averages; 





monthly A, a 
figures: 








STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings 










































































ASIA EuROPE 
(Shot thal) Japan? Palestine Germany 
Date 
Industries || Industries |} Industries Mines’, industries, transport® 
M. W. M. W. M. W. M. sk. | M.unsk. | W. unsk. | M.W. | M.W. 
Rates Earnings Rates Rates | Earnings 
Money wages 
Sh. $ Rpf Rpf Rpf Rpf Rol 
1929 * ° ad 101.1 79.4 52.7 85.3 96.8 
1930 0.059 * * 102.8 80.7 53.6 86.8 94.0 
1931 0.057 * * 97.4 76.6 51.0 82.3 86.9 
1932 0.057 * * 81.6 64.4 43.9 69.7 73.0 
1933 0.058 * * 78.5 62.3 43.4 67.6 70.7 
1934 0.056 * * 78.3 62.2 43.3 67.5 72.5 
1935 0.053 * * 78. 62.2 43.4 67.5 73.6 
1936 0.055 * * 78.3 62.2 43.4 67.5 74.8 
1937 0.050 * * 78. 62.3 43.4 67.6 76.4 
1938 0.051 * * 78.8 62.5 43.7 67.9 78.9 
1939 0.060 * » 79.1 62.8 44.0 68.2 81.2 
1940 0.070 * ad 79.2? 63.0 44.1 68.2 2 
1941 _— * ? 79.9 63.8 44.4 68.9 _ 
1941: Sept. — * * 80.0 63.9 44.5 69.0 87.8 
Dec. _ * * 80.0t 63.9t 44.5t 69.1T — 
1942: Mar. -- ad * = — a oo — 
June _ — * — —_ — —- — 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
1929 * 100 100 100 100 1 100 1006 
1930 100 * 105 102 102 102 102 97 
1931 97 * 101 96 96 97 96 90 
1932 97 87 101 81 81 82 75 
1933 98 85 112 78 78 82 79 73 
1934 96 88 137 77 78 82 75 
1935 90 88 133 77 78 82 79 76 
1936 93 88 128 77 78 82 79 77 
1937 85 92 124 78 78 82 79 79 
1938 86 100 120 78 79 83 80 82 
1939 102 994 115 78 79 83 80 84 
1940 119 _ 114 78 79 84 80 86 
1941 _ _ 133 79 80 84 81 _ 
1941: Sept. _— _ 142 79 81 84 81 91 
Dec. _ _ * 79t 81t 84+ 81t _— 
1942: Mar. — _ 160 _ _ _— _ _ 
June — — * — — — = a 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
1 
1929 * ad ad 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 100 * * 106 106 106 106 101 
1931 100r ° * 109 109 110 109 102 
1932 108r 100 * 103 104 106 104 96 
1933 118 96 * 101 103 108 104 95 
1934 1138r 96 * 99 100 105 101 95 
1935 1065r 92 * 97 98 103 99 95 
1936 101r 91 * 96 97 102 98 96 
1937 77r 91 * 96 97 101 98 97 
1938 62r 92 * 95 96 102 97 100 
1939 56 7H * 95 97 102 98 102 
1940 30 —_ ad 93 94 100 95 102 
1941 —_ _ * 91 93 97 93 _— 
1941: Sept. — - ° 91 93 97 93 105 
Dec. _- — * 92¢ 93¢ 98t 94t os 
1942: Mar. n= _ * — — “> — “= 
June a —_ * — —_— _— — —_ 
Persons * Py 2 * * * 
enounell 75,000t 1,563,601 












































1Series recalculated according to a new cost-of-living index number. *Series calculated by the I.L.O.: 
daily earnings divided by hours actually worked per day. Up to 1938, statistics of the Bank of Japan. 
* From 1929 to 1937, series calculated by the I.L.O., based on money wages published for 1938 to which the 
index numbers were ‘applied. Since 1938, including Austria ‘ Three first quarters. 

China. Annual figures: up to 1935, Sept. of each year; from 1936 onwards: averag 

Palestine (Jewish labour). Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: end of the be month i in question. The 
original indices relate to rates of wages per 8-hour day. 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings 











Europe (cont.) 

























































































Belgium Bulgaria Denmark 
—— Industries Industries, transport®, etc. 
mw. sk. | Mo | mew. |] om. | ow. | mow. |] isk. [M. unsk.| w. | M. w. 
Earnings Earnings Earnings 
Money wages 

Leva Leva Leva Ore Gre Ore 

* * * 10.01 5.98 7.81 153 124 83 
* * * 9.76 6.16 7.33 156 126 84 
* * * 9.25 5.58 7.12 155 126 84 
* * * 7.75 4.90 6.20 153 127 85 
* * * 7.76 4.69 6.53 153 127 85 
* * * 7.29 4.59 6.09 154 129 86 
* * * 7.04 5.13 6.11 155 129 87 
* * * 7.09 5.22 6.03 156 130 87 
> * * 7.78 5.88 6.61 158 133 88 
* * * 8.15 6.33 7.02 166 140 94 
* * * 8.27 6.58 7.32 175 148 96 
* * * 8.82 7.47 8.32 194 163 108 
* * * 10.27 7.72 9.23 206 177 118 
* * * * * * 207 180 119 
s a od 11.65 8.54 10.81 211 180 119 
* * * a * * yee eae “a 
a = e am —_ a= am» om» 

Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
100 100 100 100 1090 100 100 100 100 
104 106 106 98 103 94 102 102 101 
97 98 99 92 93 91 101 102 101 
89 91 77 82 79 100 102 102 
87 87 88 78 78 84 100 103 102 
83 83 84 73 77 78 100 104 103 
80 83 81 70 86 78 101 104 105 
87 89 88 71 87 77 102 105 105 
97 100 97 78 98 85 103 107 106 
102 105 103 81 106 90 109 113 113 
103 105 104 83 110 94 114 119 116 
1091 111! 110! 88 125 107 126 132 130 
115? 1192 118? 103 129 118 134 143 142 
= — — * * * 135 145 143 
— _ _ 116 143 138 138 145 143 
ass — —_— 6 - * = == = 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
101 102 102 107 113 1 107 106 106 
104 105 106 116 117 114 113 114 113 
106 106 108 105 112 108 112 114 114 
105 105 107 114 115 123 109 112 lll 
104 105 114 121 122 105 109 108 
101 103 102 118 144 131 103 106 106 
103 106 104 124 153 135 102 105 104 
105 109 106 134 169 146 99 104 102 
109 112 110 136 176 150 102 107 107 
lll 114 112 132 176 150 105 109 106 
_ _ —_ 130 184 157 91 95 94 
_— _ _ 122 154 110 85 91 90 
— — —_ . - * 85 91 90 
_ _ _ 114 140 136 85 89 
ran ane poe * * an pam — 
* * * 4,716 2,042 6,758 60,000r| 73,000r| 37,000r 



































enmark. 








1 Three quarters only. * Two first quarters only. 

Bulgaria. Annual figures: up to 1933, averages of the figures for June and Dec.; from 1934 onwards, 
averages of the figures for Jan. and July; monthly figures: Jan. and July. averages. 

D Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: averages for the quarter ending with the month in 




















(a) Hourly rates or earnings 


STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 






















































































































































































Europe (cont.) 
Estonia France Great Britain 
— on | 3 of au 
Metals : an .S. 3 4 
Date Industries, etc. (Paris) Industries, etc. indus- ear 
tries transp., local auth. 
Paris | Other towns | M.W.1 
M. Ww. M. W. || M. W. chiefly M. W. 
M. chiefly skilled| “- SMM) siitied 
Earnings Rates Rates 
Money wages 
Sents | Sents | Sents Frs. Frs. Frs. Frs 
1929 37.9 23.0 32.1 5.45 6.10 3.83 2.26 * * * * 
1930 38.7 23.0 32.5 5.79 6.64 4.08 2.42 * * * * 
1931 37.0 22.9 31.9 5.74 6.61 4.08 2.42 * * * * 
1932 34.5 22.1 29.9 5.47 6.34 3.99 2.35 * * * * 
1933 33.2 22.0 29.2 5.57 6.34 3.89 2.26 * * * * 
1934 33.0 21.9 29.0 5.54 6.34 3.89 2.28 * * * * 
1935 34.4 22.4 29.9 5.49 6.23 3.80 2.26 * * * * 
1936 36.3 23.4 31.6 6.33 7.06 4.42 2.62 * * * * 
1937 39.4 25.0 34.4 9.41 | 10.06 5.60 3.08 * * * * 
1938 42.4 26.5 37.1 10.45 | 10.50 6.19 3.42 * * * * 
1939 45.4 28.6 39.8 10.93 * * * * * * * 
1940 47.05} 31.05} 41,75|| 11.19 | 10.90 6.34 3.50 * * * * 
1941 * * 11.93 | 12,11 7.17 4.15 * * * > 
1941: Sept. * * * 12.42 * * * * * * * 
Dec. * * * 12.45 * * * * * * * 
1942: Mar. * * ad 12.50 * * * * * * * 
‘une ” * * cies * * * * * * * 
Sept. * . * came + * * * * * * 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
1929 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 1060 100 
1930 102 100 101 106 109 107 107 107 99 100 99 
1932 91 96 93 100 104 104 104 104 96 96 96 
1933 88 96 91 102 104 102 100 102 _— 95 95 
1934 87 95 90 102 104 102 101 102 96 96 95 
1935 91 97 93 101 102 99 100 100 97 97 96 
1936 96 102 98 116 116 115 116 115 100 100 98 
1937 104 109 107 173 165 146 136 150 105 104 102 
1938 112 115 116 192 172 162 151 165 106 107 105 
1939 120 124 124 201 * * * * — 108 107 
1940 1245 1355 1305 205 179 166 155 167 = 122 118 
1941 * * * 219 199 187 184 190 _ _ 128 
1941: Sept. * * * 228r * * * * * — 129 
ec. * * * 228r * * * * ad — 134 
1942: Mar. * * * 229r ° ° ° bd ° _ 135 
June + * * —_ * * * * * ain 138 
Sept. »* * * —_— * * * * * omen 138 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
1929 100 100 100 * * * * * 100 100 100 
1930 (115) | (112) | (114) 100 109 100 100 100 103 104 103 
1932 (113) (120) (116) 103 104 108 107 107 109 110 110 
1933 (116) (127) (121) 107 106 109 107 109 —_ 112 111 
1934 (117) (128) (121) 110 109 114 118 114 lll lll 110 
1935 (120) (129) (123) 116 115 119 119 120 111 111 110 
1936 (114) (121) (117) 1265 122 126 126 126 111 111 110 
1937 (117) (122) (120) 154 144 184 124 138 lll 110 108 
1938 (119) (123) (123) 150 132 130 121 132 111 113 110 
1939 (123) (127) (127) —_ * * * * _ 112 110 
1940 (111)§ | (120)5 | (116)5 —_ — — — _ _— 108 104 
1941 * * * — _— = — —_ _- — 106 
1941: Sept. * * * — * * * * * as 107 
Dec. . > * — * * e * * == 110 
1942: Mar. * * * — * * * * ad — 114 
June * 7 . me * ' * * * ait 113 
Sept. * * * ab ? * * tie 113 
Persons || 35,000 | 15,000 | 50,000 || * * ‘ . * * * . 
1 Series calculated by the I.L.O.: weighted averages of the rates of the four preceding series. * Journal 


of the Royal Statistical Society. 


3 Ministry of Labour. 


4 London and Cambridge Economic Service. 


5 Mar. 


_ France. Metals: annual figures: averages; monthly figures: averages for the quarter ending with the month 
in question. Industries: annual figures: Oct. of each year. 


Great Briigin (including Northern Ireland). Annual figures: averages. 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings 

































































Europe (cont.) 
Hungary|| Italy Latvia (Riga) Lithuania 
Date 
Indus- || Indus- Industries, etc. Industries 
tries tries, etc. 
M. Ww. M. 
M. W. || M. w. || M.sk.| unsic. | uns. |M.W. |] Moke | oe. | we | mw 
Earnings|| Earnings Earnings Rates 
Money wages 
Pengd Lire Sants. | Sants. | Sants. | Sants Litas Litas Litas 
1929 0.57 2.09 81 57 33 51 * * * * 
1930 0.52 2.07 84 59 33 53 1.45 0.90 0.56 * 
1931 0.55 1.95 82 57 33 53 1.44 0.86 0.54 ° 
1932 0.51 1.91 72 50 31 46 1.30 0.81 0.52 * 
1933 0.48 1.86 65 47 30 43 1.14 0.69 0.47 ° 
1934 0.46 1.80 63 47 30 43 1.07 0.63 0.44 . 
1935 0.44 1.77 64 49 30 43 1.04 0.64 0.44 ° 
1936 0.45 1.88 65 49 30 44 1.03 0.63 0.43 * 
1937 0.46 2.11 68 52 32 46 1.09 0.68 0.49 * 
1938 0.49 2.26 73 55 35 50 1.14 0.68 0.49 ad 
1939 0.53! 2. 76 57 36 52 -= — —- * 
1940 0.582 — 79° 605 386 548 _ _ _— ° 
1941: Sept. * * — — —_ se * * * * 
Dec. * +. — omm am a= * a . > 
1942: Mar. * * — _ _— _ * * * * 
June 7 * cae ate om “a * * * * 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
1929 100 100 100 100 100 100 s * * * 
1930 91 99 104 104 100 104 100 100 100 100 
1931 95 93 101 100 100 104 100 96 96 96 
1932 89 91 88 94 90 90 90 o2 8&9 
1933 84 89 82 91 84 79 77 8&3 80 
1934 81 86 78 82 91 84 74 69 78 73 
1935 77 85 79 91 84 72 72 79 74 
1936 79 90 80 85 93 86 71 70 77 72 
7 81 101 84 90 97 90 76 76 88 79 
1938 86 108 90 96 106 98 78 76 8&7 80 
1939 93! 1105 94 100 109 102 = — — — 
1940 1022 _ 955 1055 1165 1065 _— _ _— _ 
1941: Sept. * * — — = = * * . * 
Dec. * * — — == =—= o + > > 
1942: Mar. * * —_ _ _— _ * * * ° 
une * = que o=» a= am > ” * > 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
1929 100 100 7 * « * ” . * > 
1930 (101) 102 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1931 (112) 107 107 106 111 110 107 108 102 103 
1932 (107) 110 108 107 118 110 113 114 117 118 
1933 (108) 112 102 105 120 107 116 118 122 117 
1934 (106) 114 104 111 126 113 116 109 122 114 
1935 (99) lll 104 114 125 111 128 128 141 182 
1936 (96) 109 106 118 127 114 125 123 1865 128 
1937 (92) lll 102 111 123 110 120 121 140 126 
1938 (98) 110 100 107 122 108 123 118 136 126 
1939 (107)! 1115 101 107 121 109 me a= -= ae 
1940 (108)? _— 995 1075 1215 1075 _— _— _ — 
1941: Sept. * * —- os os — * * * * 
% > * — om om» om» * * ” 7 
1942: Mar. * * — = _— _— * * * * 
June + * om — — —_ + > a * 
me 289,000 ||1,526,636|| * * * |44,716|| * * * . 





















































1Including the Northern Territories and Subcarpathian Russia. * Excluding Eastern Territories and Transy]- 
vania. * Money wages calculated by the I.L.O.: daily rates of wages divided by normal hours per day. ‘Series 
calculated by the I.L.O.: weighted averages of the rates for men and women. * Mar 


Lithuanta. Annual figures: up to 1933, June of each year; from 1934 onwards, J uly of each year. 

















STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (coni.) 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings 








































































































Europe (concl.) 
Czecho- 
ey Poland Sweden Switzerland slovakia 
(Prague) 
Date 
M., in- || M., in- Mines®, ind., transp., Industries, some transport, Indus- 
dustries || dustries com. com., etc. tries 
. sk. M. 
mM. |i mew. |] wm. | w. [mew Oe | Mi. | we | mw. |] mw. 
Earnings|| Earnings Earnings Earnings Rates 
Money wages 
Zi. Kr. Kr. Kr. Frs. Frs. Frs. Ké. 
1929 * 1.01 1.25 0.74 1.12 1.48 1.14 0.77 * 4.37 
1930 * 1.00 1.29 0.75 1.15 1.49 1.16 0.76 * 4.47 
1931 * 0.93 1.29 0.75 1.15 1.51 1.16 0.78 * 4.49 
1932 * 0.86 1.27 0.74 1.13 1.45 1.11 0.74 * 4.49 
1933 * 0.78 1.22 0.73 1.09 1.42 1.09 0.72 * 4.47 
1934 * 0.74 1.22 0.73 1.09 1.39 1.07 0.71 * 4.37 
1935 * 0.72 1.24 0.74 1.11 1.36 1.05 0.70 * 4.34 
1936 * 0.71 1.25 0.75 1.12 1.33 1.03 0.69 * 4.33 
1937 * 0.74 1.29 0.77 1.15 1.32 1.05 0.69 * 4.22 
1938 * 0.78 1.37 0.80 1.23 1.37 1.06 0.72 * 4.32 
1939 * 0.792 1.42 0.83 1.27 1.37 1.07 0.72 * 4.35) 
1940 * * 1.53 0.93 1.37 1.41 1.10 0.74 * ae 
1941 * * 1.64 1.01 1.45 1.51 1.21 0.80 * — 
1941: Sept. * * * * a * * * * — 
Dec. . * * 7 * * * * * a 
1942: Mar. * * a 7 + * e o - — 
June 7 * * * * « + a a aaa 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
1929 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 102 99 103 101 103 101 102 99 101 102 
1931 100 92 103 101 103 102 102 101 103 103 
1932 93 85 102 100 101 98 97 96 98 103 
1933 89 77 98 99 98 97 96 94 96 102 
1934 86 73 98 $9 98 94 94 92 94 100 
1935 83 71 99 100 99 92 92 91 93 99 
1936 81 70 100 101 100 90 90 90 91 99 
1937 82 73 103 104 103 89 92 90 91 97 
1938 86 77 110 108 109 93 93 94 93 99 
1939 87 78? 114 112 114 93 94 94 94 100! 
1940 gl! * 122 126 122 95 96 96 96 — 
1941 _ * 131 136 129 102 106 104 104 —- 
1941: Sept. * + * * * * “ * * vr 
Dec. + + * * * * * * * it 
1942: Mar. * « * * * * * * * Fad 
June * * * a * * a - * — 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
1929 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 (106) (108) 106 104 106 103 104 101 103 105 
1931 (111) (112) 110 108 109 109 109 109 110 110 
1932 (111) (114) 110 108 110 114 114 112 114 112 
1933 (107) (115) 108 109 108 119 117 115 118 113 
1934 (104) (118) 107 108 107 117 117 115 117 112 
1935 (103) (119) 107 108 107 116 116 114 116 108 
1936 (103) (122) 107 108 107 lll 112 lll 113 106 
1937 (101) (119) 108 109 108 105 108 106 107 102 
1938 (104) (127) 112 110 111 109 109 110 110 100 
1939 (104) (130)? 113 111 113 108 110 109 109 941 
1940 (101)! * 106 109 106 101 103 102 102 -- 
1941 —_ * 100 104 99 94 98 96 96 a 
1941: Sept. + * ry * 7 + * * * _ 
Dec. * * * * * + a * * pan 
1942: Mar. * * * 7 * * * * * peas 
June . * * - * * * * 8 ae 
Persons 
covered 78,000 || 813,843 || 389,747] 77,915 | 505,729); 29,000 | 29,000 9,000 | 67,000 * 
1Jan.-June. * March. 


Netherlands. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: averages for the half-year ending with the month 


in question. 














the 








STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings 









































































































OCEANIA 
' Australia New Zealand 
) 
= Date Mines’, industries, Mines®, industries, 
transport®, etc. transp.°, com. 
. M. Ww. M. W.! M. w.? M. W.! 
{ Rates Rates 
Money wages 
s. d. s. d. 
1929 23 1 2% * * * * 
1930 2 2% 1 2% * * * * 
1931 20 sg * * * * 
1932 1 10% 1 0 * * * * 
1933 1 10 0 11 * ° * * 
1934 1 10 0 ll * * * * 
1935 110% 1 0 * * * * 
1936 111 1 0% * * * * 
1937 20 1 1 * * * * 
1938 21 1 1 . * * * 
1939 2 2 . a * * * * 
1940 2 3 1 2 * * * * 
1941 2 4% i 3% * * * * 
1941: Sept. 3 6 1 3% * * * * 
Dec. 2 5% 1 3 * ad * * 
1942: Mar. 2 6 1 4 s * * * 
June gil ii * * * * 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
1929 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 98 ga 98 100 100 100 
1931 89 90 89 94 94 94 
1932 84 84 89 
1933 81 81 81 87 88 87 
1934 82 82 82 87 87 
1935 83 83 83 89 89 
1936 85 85 85 gq 99 99 
1937 89 89 113 112 113 
1938 96 93 95 120 116 119 
1939 97 98 97 122 122 121 
1940 101 100 101 126 126 125 
1941 106 107 107 126 126 125 
1941: Sept. 107 107 107 * * * 
Dec. 108 109 108 * * * 
1942: Mar. 1ll 112 111 * * * 
June <= — —= * 7 7 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
1929 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 103 105 103 102 102 102 
1931 105 106 105 104 105 104 
1932 104 104 104 107 107 107 
1933 104 104 104 110 111 110 
1934 103 103 103 109 109 109 
1935 102 102 102 107 107 107 
1936 103 103 103 115 115 115 
1937 105 106 105 123 122 123 
1938 110 107 110 126 123 125 
1939 109 110 109 123 1 122 
1940 108 108 108 122 122 121 
1941 109 109 109 118 118 117 
1941: Sept. 109 109 109 * * * 
\ 108 109 108 s * * 
1942: Mar. 109 110 109 * * * 
June — — —_ * . . 
eee * * * * * * 
1 Series calculated by the I.L.O.: weighted averages of the rates for men and women. ?# Series calculated by 
the I.L.O.: index numbers of weekly rates of wages divided by index numbers of normal hours per week. 
Australia. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: last day of the month. 








STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 
(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings 

















































































































































































AMERICA 
Argentina 
Colombia 
Canada United States Chile (Bogot4) 
Whole | Buenos 
country} Aires 
—_ M..,ind.,|| B.L.S Ind 
.,ind., LS. 2 nd., 
transp.,|| Series N.LC.B. Series M., |transp., 
com. ind. | com., Ind. Industries, services 
- In-, Industries eere 
vices || dustries vices 
M. W.||M.W.| M. | W. |M.W./]M.W.]M.W.//M.W./] M. | w. | M. W. 
Weekly||Weekly Weekly Mthly | Mthly |} Daily Daily 
Money wages 
$ g $ $ $ Pesos | Pesos Pesos || Pesos | Pesos | Pesos 
1929 * * 30.64 | 17.61 | 28.55 * 141.87 * * * * 
1930 * 25.34 | 27.66 | 15.98 | 25.84 * 130.37 * * * * 
1931 * 22.18 | 24.00 | 14.69 | 22.62 * 120.87 * * * * 
1932 * 17.86 | 17.96 | 11.73 | 17.05 s 115.11 * * * * 
1933 * 17.36 | 18.69 | 12.35 | 17.71 * 119.89 * * * ad 
1934 * 18.93 | 21.07 | 14.50 | 20.06 * 109.49 * * * * 
1935 * 20.85 | 23.49 | 15.37 | 22.23 ® 118.90 * * * * 
1936 * 22.60 | 26.02 | 15.74 | 24.39 * 122.57 * * * * 
1937 * 24.95 | 28.72 | 17.02 | 26.80 104.4 {126.63 12.60 * * * 
1938 * 22.70 | 26.07 | 15.69 | 14.43 * 125.28 || 14.16 1.699} 1.953] 1.598 
1939 * 24.58 | 28.97 | 17.02 | 27.04 107.3 |128.61 16.62 1.72 1.13 1.58 
1940 * 26.11 | 30.64 | 17.43 | 28.54 || 105.9 |132.70 || 20.23 || 1.75] 41°32] 1.61 
1941 26.02! |; 31.08 | 36.18 | 20.29 | 33.62 a 136.70 || 24.91 _ im — 
1941: Sept. 26.37 || 32.06 | 37.80 | 21.14 | 35.10 * * 27.93 — ent — 
Dec. 26.13 |} 33.70 | 38.75 | 22.15 | 36.08 * * 28.09 _— om _ 
1942: Mar. 28.41 36.1lir} 41.31 | 22.73 | 38.14 * * 30.06 -_ ome _ 
June 28.55 || 37.99r| 42.82 | 23.42 | 39.52 * * _— _ esis _ 
Sept. 29.16 37.79 | 45.40 | 24.92 | 41.79 * * _ _ _ _ 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
1929 * 100 100 100 100 * 100 * * * * 
1930 * 93 90 91 91 * 92 * * * * 
1931 * 83 78 83 79 * 85 * * * * 
1932 * 68 59 67 60 * 81 * * * * 
1933 * 66 61 70 62 * 85 * * * * 
1934 * 72 69 82 70 * 77 * * * * 
1935 * 78 77 87 78 * 84 * * * * 
1936 * 83 85 89 85 * 86 * * * * 
1937 * 91 94 97 94 100 89 100 * * * 
1938 * 83 85 89 86 * 88 117 1003 1003 1003 
1939 * 90 95 97 95 103 91 132 103 101 102 
1940 ® 96 100 99 100 101 94 161 104 107 101 
1941 1002 113 118 115 118 _— 96 198 -- _ _ 
1941: Sept 103 117 | 323 | 120 | 123 * * 222 _ — — 
Dec 102 123 126 126 126 * * 223 —_ —_ —_ 
1942: Mar. 111 132 135 129 134 * * 239 — _ _— 
June 111 139 140 133 138 * * -- oo == -- 
Sept 114 138 148 142 146 * * -- oa — — 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
1929 * 100 100 100 100 * 100 * * * * 
1930 * 95 93 94 94 * 91 * * * * 
1931 * 94 90 96 91 * 98 * * * * 
1932 * 84 75 86 77 * 105 * * * * 
1933 * 86 82 94 83 * 102 * * * * 
1934 * 92 87 104 89 * 99 * * * * 
1935 * 96 93 106 94 * 101 * * * * 
1936 * 101 100 105 101 * 95 * * * * 
1937 * 107 106 109 106 100 96 (100) * * * 
1938 * 100 99 103 99 * 96 (118) 100: 100: 100? 
1939 * 109 111 114 111 102 97 (125) 100 99 99 
1940 * 117 118 116 118 98 98 (136) 104 107 102 
1941 100: 132 133 129 132 _ 98 (146) _— _— _ 
1941: Sept. 96 133 136 132 135 * * (161) _ _ _ 
Dec. 96 137 136 135 136 * * (148) — = _ 
1942: Mar. 104 142 140 134 139 * * (148) _ _— _ 
June 102 147 144 137 142 * * _— _— -- —_ 
Sept. 105 144 150 144 149 * * _ —_ -- _— 
Persons 1/1,719,000/]5,001,000]  * * * |l617,000] — |} 19,4351| — | — | 13,000 
1 Mar.-Dec. *? March. * May-Dec. 


Canada. Monthly figures: last week of the month. 
United States. Bureau of Labor Statistics series (B.L.S.): annual figures: averages (except money wages 

for 1930: averages for the last quarter); monthly figures: a week nearest to the 15th of the month. National 
Industrial Conference Board series (N.I.C.B.): annual figures: averages; monthly figures: first week of the month. 
ia. Annual and monthly figures: averages. (The index numbers of money wages are not calculated 


on the money wages given above but are averages of indices for various industrial groups.) 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 
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(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings 
AMERICA (cont.) ASIA EuROPE 
Mexico || Uruguay China Japan ——_ Germany 
Shang- | Chung- . ‘ . Bank of 
Date Mi., hai king Imperial Cabinet series Japan M.* ina, [Ast=ind-+ 
ind., Ind. Ind. conan trenep.. 
transp. Ind. Ind. Industries Ind. — 
M. W. || M. W. || M. W. | M. W. M. | w. | M.W./ M.w. ||M.w.|] M.w. | M. w. 
Weekly || Monthly}| Daily | Daily Daily Daily Daily || Weekly | Weekly! 
Money wages 
Pesos Pesos Sh. $ Ch. $ Yen Ven Yen RM. 
1929 * ad * * 264.5 98.9 206.4 * * * 31.19 
1930 * * 0.669 * 255.1 91.3 200.2 * . * 30.57 
1931 * * 0.678 * 243.0 82.1 187.0 a ° ° 27.73 
1932 * * 0.627 . 250.6 76.5 190.9 * * * 22.88 
1933 * . 0.639 * 254.4 73.5 187.9 * * ° 21.88 
1934 * * 0.600 * 248.6 72.5 189.3 * * * 22.83 
1935 * * 0.572 * 243.3 72.6 188.1 * * . 24.04 
1936 * 38.36 6.607 * 241.5 | 73.8 190.1 * * * 25.25 
1937 * * . 0.597 0.787 247.6 78.4 195.7 * * * 26.52 
1938 * 41.62 0.590 1.376 248.9 84.9 205.9 * ° * 27.84 
1939 28.80 41.55 0.719 1.728 256.07} 87.72 200.0? ° * ° _ 
1940 28.47 || 42.08 || 1.423] 3.332 — _ — * * * _ 
1941 a 44.69 2.731 7.783 — —_ — * ” _— 
1941:Sept.|] — 46.24 . * — - — . * * * 
Dec. _ 45.64 * * _ — — * * * * 
1942: Mar. _- _ ° bd _ —_ —_ * * ° ° 
June — — * . ne om ome ¥ * * . 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
1929 * * * *. 100 100 100 100 * 100 100 
1930 * * 100 * 96 92 97 95 * 92 98 
1931 * bd 101 * 92 83 91 87 * 81 89 
1932 * ° 94 * 95 77 92 85 * 67 73 
1933 * * 96 * 96 74 91 86 * 68 70 
1934 * * 90 * 94 73 92 88 * 73 73 
1935 * * 86 * 92 73 91 88 * 75 77 
1936 * 100 91 * 91 75 92 88 * 78 81 
1937 * * 89 100 94 79 95 93 * 81 85 
1938 * 108 88 176 O4 86 100 102 100: 85 89 
1939 100 108 107 220 972 893 973 — 107 88 _— 
1940 99 110 211 423 _— _ _ —_ 106 92 —_ 
1941 _ 117 408 989 _ _ _- —_ 117 97 _ 
1941: Sept. _ 121 * * _ _ _ * _ 98 _ 
Dec. om 119 * * — oo = * — 97 —_ 
1942: Mar. — a * * — ~~ as * os oo _ 
june oan oa ° * Foal -_ ons * a west ae 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
1929 * * * * * * * . . 100 100 
1930 * * 100 * * * * * * 96 102 
1931 * * 104 * * * * * * 92 101 
1932 * * 104r * 100 100 100 100 * 85 94 
1933 * * 116 * 99 94 96 99 * 89 92 
1934 * * 107r * 93 89 93 97 * 93 93 
1935 * * 101 * 88 86 89 94 * O4 96 
1936 * 100 99r * 8&6 86 88 92 * 97 100 
1937 * * 8ir 100 84 87 87 93 ° 9g 105 
1938 * 106 63r 161 79 88 86 95 100: 104 109 
1939 100 101 59 116 792 72 792 _— 106 107 —_ 
1940 98 97 58r 77 - _ _ _ 92 109 _ 
1941 — 104 54 54 _ _ _ _— 78 112 —_ 
1941: Sept. — 110 * * _ _ _— * _ 113 _ 
Dec. — 107 * * — — -- * — 112 —_ 
1942: Mar. —_ — * * — _— _— * — — — 
June _ —_ * * —_— — =< * _ _— _— 
P 
om: * 39,901 || * * — |/1,048,576] 515,025 |1,563,601|1,598,111||  * — _ |16298.700 









1 Insurance statistics (invalidity). 
Merico. Annual figures: April. 
Uruguay. Annual 


2 Three first quarters. * Jan. 


: averages; monthly figures: quarterly averages. 









STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 
(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings 
































































































































Europe (cont.) 
Great Britain and Hun- Latvia 
Estonia France Siecthaen teatuadl ony Italy (Riga) 
Date Ind Indu Indus- 
Industries, etc. vm am Mi.,€ ind., transp.,© com. oy SH, a sien aie 
M. | W. |M.W.|] M. Ww. M. | Ww. |M. W.?|| M.W. || M.W. || M. W. 
Weekly Weekly! Weekly Daily || Monthly|| Weekly% 
Money wages 
E. Kr. | E. Kr. | E. Kr. s. d.| s djs. d Pengd 
1929 19.02 | 10.92 | 15.82 * * 7. * 5.15 * * 
1930 19.32 | 10.95 | 15.82 * * * * 5.02 * * 
1931 17.23 | 10.22 | 14.42 * * * * 4.71 * * 
1932 15.28 | 9.56 | 12.99 * * * * 4.34 * * 
1933 14.70 9.52 | 12.68 * * * * 4.13 * * 
1934 15.1 9.84 | 13.25 * * * * 4.03 * * 
1935 16.45 | 10.51 | 14.21 * * * * 3.89 * * 
1936 18.00 | 11.22 | 15.20 * * * * 3.90 * * 
1937 19.58 | 11.95 | 16.89 * * * * 3.97 * * 
1938 20. 12.45 | 18.01 * 69 0? |32 6 {53 33 4.27 * * 
1939 22.28 | 13.49 | 19.27 * * * * 4.385 * * 
1940 — — — . 89 O /38 114|69 2 4.798 * * 
1941 — — - * 99 5/43 11¢|75 10 — * * 
1941: Sept. — _ —_ * * * * * * * 
Dec. <i “as om * * * * * * * 
1942: Mar. — — _ * 11102 Of | 47 6°] 77 gi * * * 
June oe ait ‘ie * * * * * * * 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
1929 100 100 100 * * * * 100 1007 * 
1930 102 100 100 100 * * * 97 95 * 
1931 91 94 91 97 * * * 91 87 * 
1932 80 88 82 88 * * * 84 85 100 
1933 77 87 80 90 * * * 80 85 96 
1934 80 90 84 89 * * * 78 81 97 
1935 86 96 90 87 * * * 76 74 96 
1936 95 103 96 103 * * * 76 78 99 
1937 103 109 107 118 * * * 77 90 105 
1938 109 114 114 124 1003 1003 1003 83 94 114 
1939 117 124 122 —_ * * * 855 1018 117 
1940 —_ _— _ _ 1294 1804 1304 936 * 1218 
1941 _— —_ _ 143 1444 1354 1424 -- * — 
1941: Sept. —_ — — * * * * * * == 
ec. anw = om o * * o - 7 om 
1942: Mar. — — _ * 148" 14610 146" * * _— 
June —_— — — * * * * _— 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
1929 100 100 100 * * * * 100 100 * 
1930 (114) (113) (112) 100 * * * (108) 99 * 
1931 (106) (109) (107) 100 * * * (106) 100 * 
1932 (100) (109) (102) 98 * * * (101) 102 100 
1933 (103) (116) (107) 103 * * * (103) 107 100 
1934 (107) (121) (113) 106 * * * (103) 108 106 
1935 (115) (128) (119) 111 * * * (97) 97 104 
1936 (113) (123) (115) 120 * * * (92) 94 107 
1937 (116) | (123) | (120) 116 * * * (88) 100 105 
1938 116) (121) has) 107 1003 1003 1003 (94) 96 103 
1939 123) (129) 128) _ * * * (98)5 1038 103 
1940 i on = — 108 | 109% | 108 (99)¢ . 1008 
1941 — _— —_ —_ 1134 1064 1124 oo * — 
1941: Sept. — — — * * . * * * — 
Dec. _— —_ _ * * * * * * ane 
1942: Mar. cai am we . 1161 114 114° * > ain 
June —_ = = * * * . * — 
Persons |! 35,000 | 15,000 | 50,000 || * — —  |6,000,000|| 289,000 ||1,526,636|| 44,716 

















1 Series calculated by the I.L.O.: hourly rates multiplied by hours actually worked per week. ? Incl. juveniles. 
4Oct. 4 July. * Including the Northern Territories and Subcarpathian Russia. * Excluding Eastern 
and Transylvania. 7? Series calculated by the I.L.O.: hourly earnings multiplied by hours actually worked per 
month. * March. *® Series calculated by the I.L.O.: hourly earnings multiplied by hours actually worked per 


week. 





1 Jan. 1942. 
France. Annual figures: averages (see details in table a). 


erritories 












(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings 

































































































Europk (cont.) 
a Nor- |] Nether- Ru- 
oar —- Poland a Sweden Switzerland 
| Date M.,ind Ind. 
) R. -% a7 Indus- Se Mines?, industries, Industries, some transp., 
= *s “+ transp., ° + etc. 
tries — tries tranep.. p-, com com., etc 
‘ auth. com.) 
ms M. sk.| M. 
mM. || m.w.|M.w.|imew.l] Mm. | ow. [ewe fei] uni | ow. |. was 
, Daily |} Daily? |] Weekly}| Mehly Weekly Daily 
Money wages 
Kr Fl Zl Kr. Kr. Kr Frs Frs. Frs 
1929 11.75 4.20 * * 59.63 | 34.19 | 52.98 || 12.45 9.85 6.45 * 
1930 11.80 4.23 * * 61.66 | 34.50 | 55.10 |} 12.57 9.90 6.36 * 
1931 11.26 4.22 * * 57.41 | 32.70 | 50.95 12.62 9.97 6.36 * 
1932 11.48 |} 4.07 |] 29.60 * || 56.48 | 32.28 | 50.46 || 12.02] 10.35| 6.54] * 
1933 11.31 || 3.92 || 28.01 * || 54.73 | 32.69 | 49.16 || 12.73 | 10.08 | 6.32] * 
1934 11.34 || 3.77 || 26.74 * 56.10 | 32.57 | 50.11 || 12.75 | 10.00] 6.46| * 
1935 11.34 || 3.64 || 26.96 * 57.63 | 33.65 | 51.54 || 12.39] 9.73] 6.36] * 
1936 11.71 3.54 27.30 * 59.62 | 34.64 | 52.99 12.12 9.51 6.11 * 
1937 12.59 3.52 || 29.30 * 61.48 | 35.40 | 54.75 || 11.90 9.69 6.24 * 
1938 13.82 3.54 — * 64.75 | 36.69 | 57.40 |} 12.11 9.58 6.34 * 
1939 14.04 3.56 _ * 67.19 8.85 | 59.82 || 12.20 9.69 6.21 * 
1940 15.16 3.70 _— * 72.74 | 42.63 | 64,49 || 12.62 9.95 6.34 * 
1941 me — a * 77.13 | 45.45 | 68.56 || 13.34 | 10.75 6.97 * 
1941: Sept. a * * * * * o * * * * 
‘ * * * * * * * * * * . 
1942: Mar. * * * a * * * * * * * 
i June oe -_ e a a. e * +. o -_ * 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
1929 100 100 * 100 100 100 100 100 1 100 100 
1930 100 101 * 103 101 104 101 101 100 
1931 100 * 85 96 101 101 99 101 
1932 98 97 100 69 95 94 95 100 100 100 100 
1933 96 93 96 92 93 99 97 97 98 
1934 97 90 62 94 95 95 99 97 99 98 
1935 97 87 91 61 97 98 97 96 94 97 
1936 100 84 92 62 100 101 100 9. 92 93 93 
1937 107 84 99 66 103 104 103 9 94 96 93 
1938 118 84 —_ 67 109 107 108 94 93 97 94 
1939 119 85 _- 69 113 112 112 94 94 965 94 
940 129 88 _- _ 122 125 122 98 97 96 
1941 _ — _ _ 129 133 129 103 104 107 104 
1941: Sept * * * dae * * * * . * * 
Dec. * * * an * ° * - . * * 
1942: Mar * * * = * * * 7 * * * 
J June a * e — > a * > - > . 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
1929 100 100 * 1 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 104 £108) * (107) 106 104 107 103 102 101 102 
1931 104 112) * (116) 103 102 103 109 109 106 108 
1932 109 (115) 100 (111) 102 102 103 100 100 100 100 
1933 109 112) (105) 111) 101 106 102 i” 103 102 108 
1934 108 108) eras) 116) 103 104 104 1 103 106 1065 
1935 106 (114 110 105 107 106 103 101 105 103 
1936 107 107 (119) 108 108 109 108 100 98 99 99 
1937 107 103) (119) 106 108 109 108 93 94 96 94 
1938 114 102) — 102 110 110 111 94 93 98 96 
1939 114 (102) 92) 112r 1ll 111 94 94 96 94 
1940 106 (96 _— — 106r 108r 106r 8&9 8&8 8&9 88 
1941 _— _ —_ _ 99 101 99 82 8s 85 8&3 
1941: Sept * * * a * * * * * * * 
Dec * * * sane * * * © * . . 
1942: Mar. * * * coe * * * 7 * * * 
June * e * a a a a . * * * 
Persone || — |l1,365,000|) — — |} 389,747] 77,915 | 505,729]] 6,000 | 6,000 | 1,000 | 14,000 
























































: i — pa statistics (accidents). * Series calculated by the I.L.O.: weighted averages of the earnings for 
men and women. 

Norway. Annual figures: third quarter of each year, except for 1931 (fourth quarter). 

Poland. Annual figures: one pay period ay a week) in the month of Aug. in each year. 

Rumania. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: averages for Jan., Apr., July, and Oct. 

Sweden. Apans = Cops: & verages; from 1929 to 1931, approximate 
witzerland. A eal diguoen: avene averages; from 1932 onwards the index numbers of daily earnings are no longez 

change in method. 


Ss 
strictly compannbiie @ with those for previous years owing to a 













STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OFWAGES (concl.) 
(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings 


















































































































































dents). 










& Jan.-Nov. 
Czechoslovakia. 
Bohemia-Moravia only. 
Yugoslavia. Monthly earnings: annual Spam Dec. of each year; monthly figures: averages. Daily earn- 
ines; annual and monthly figures: averag 
New Zealand. Annual figures: a euuk a sensest to 31 Mar. of each year. 


Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 
Czecho- 
slovakia U.S.S.R. Yugoslavia New Zealand 
Cc 
Date Agr., ind., pe & Ind., 
some ; : some . 
wane. M.., industries M. ind. | transp., Industries 
com., etc. tr., com. com. 
M. W. M. W. M. W. M. W. M. W. M. w. M. W.* 
Daily* Daily Monthly Monthly Daily¢ Weekly 
Money wages 
Ké, Rbls. Rbls. Dinars Dinars s. d. s. d. 
1929 19,11 3.07 77.06 * 26.32 89 6 39 «6 * 
1930 19.13 3.55 82.59 1.143 26.56 91 6 _— 2 * 
1931 18,66 4.11 96,10 1.137 26.19 86 2 35 11 * 
1932 17,73 4.88 115.42 1.042 24.58 77 #O 34 9 * 
1933 16.72 5.18 126,08 988 23.22 73 «68 33 «3 * 
1934 16.30 5.94 147.30 999 22.24 70 66 32 O * 
1935 15.93 7.55 186.75 890 21.65 70 11 31 4 * 
1936 16.18 9.23 225.58 909 21.66 75 «65 —. 2 * 
1937 17.09 10.15 242.46 950 22.71 88 9 37 6 . 
1938 17.71 as — 973 23.64 94 6 38 4 * 
1939 18.922 _ — -000 .28 98 5 41 7 * 
1940 _ _ — 1.1518 27.775 101 9 44 10 s 
1941 _ _ _ _— _ 109 10 49 | * 
1941: Sept. = * * = — * * * 
Dec. oa * * aaa am * * + 
1942: Mar. — * * — _ * * * 
June —_ « * = _ a * * 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
1929 100 100 100 * 100 100 100 100 
1930 100 116 107 100 101 102 95 101 
1931 98 134 125 100 100 96 91 95 
1932 93 159 150 91 93 86 88 84 
1933 88 169 164 86 82 84 81 
1934 85 193 191 79 84 79 81 77 
1935 83 246 242 78 79 79 77 
1936 85 301 293 80 82 84 81 81 
1937 89 331 315 8&3 86 99 95 95 
1938 93 — 353T 85 90 106 97 104 
1939 992 _ —_ 87 92 110 105 109 
1940 — — — 1018 106* 114 113 114 
1941 — — _— — 122 124 123 
1941: Sept. — * * — _ * * * 
Dec. ona 7 * oo — * * * 
1942: Mar. _ * * _- —_ * * * 
June _ bd bd _ _— * * * 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
1929 100 * * * 100 100 100 100 
1930 102) * * 1¢0 (110) 105 97 104 
1931 104) * * 100 114 107 101 106 
1932 (101) * * 99 115 103 105 101 
1933 (96) * * 106 111 104 106 102 
1934 (95) * * 106 fy 12) 98 101 95 
1935 tors * * 96 111) 95 95 92 
1936 (91 * * 96 hoy 98 94 94 
1937 (95) * * 92 110) 108 103 103 
1938 (94) * * 92 (104) lll 102 109 
1939 (94)? * * 97 (102) 112 107 110 
1940 — * ° _- (90)5 111 111 111 
1941 ~ * * — — 114 116 115 
1941: Sept. — * * — -- * * * 
Dec. _ * s _ _ * * * 
1942: Mar. _- * * _ _ * * * 
June - og * _ _ * * * 
Persons || 1,363,341 6,722,000 — | 707,435 || 64,883 | 22,452 | 987,335 
1 Insurance statistics (sickness). * Jan--June. * Twofirst quarters. 4 Insurance statistics (sickness and acci- 


* Series calculated by the I.L.O.: weighted averages of the earnings for men and women. 
Annual and monthly figures: averages. From 1939, the data refer to the territory of 




















Indices of International Comparisons 
of Food Costs for October 1941 


On the basis of the prices of foodstuffs in October 1941! the 
relative costs of food in 18 countries are shown in the table on 
p. 270 in the form of percentage indices. The indices are arranged 
in columns according to the country chosen as base: the figures 
show the cost of food in each other country as a percentage of that 
in the base country. Thus the figure 82 opposite Canada in the 
column headed United States means that (at official rates of ex- 
change) the cost of food in Canada is 82 per cent. of that in the 
United States. 

The calculations are made on the basis of prices in certain 
cities in each country—prices being expressed in a common cur- 
rency, the United States dollar, by means of exchange rates in 
October 1941—with the aid of group baskets showing food con- 
sumption in wage earners’ families in countries with similar food 
habits. The retail prices were obtained by an enquiry of the Office 
and published in the October 1942 number of the Review, with 
the names of the cities to which the prices relate. The exchange 
rates were taken from the Monthly Bulletin of Statistics of the 
League of Nations. In most countries the exchanges are now sub- 
ject to official control, which means that the rates have a certain 
degree of artificiality, and the indices also have a somewhat artificial 
character. For one or two countries free rates of exchange are 
quoted in addition to the official rates. The indices given are based 
on the official rates. 

In calculating the index between any two countries, the relative 
cost in the two countries of the “basket’’ corresponding to the 
base country is averaged (geometrically) with the relative cost 
in the two countries of the ‘‘basket’’ corresponding to the other 
country. This calculation is made independently for each pair of 
countries, thus taking account, in each case, of the consumption 
habits of the base country and of the other country as reflected 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 4, Oct. 1942, pp. 512-517: 
“Retail Prices in Certain Countries in October 1941”’. 

2 In a few cases, exchange rates were quoted in Swiss francs, which have been 
converted into U.S. dollars by applying the exchange rate of Swiss francs in terms 
of the dollar. 

3 To convert the indices based on the official rate to indices based on the free 
rate, multiply all rates in the column headed Argentina by 1.26 and those in the 
row for Argentina by 0.79; for Canada multiply rates in the column headed 
Canada by 1.02 and those in the row for Canada by 0.98; for Chile multiply rates 
in the column headed Chile by 1.29 and those in the row for Chile by 0.77. 
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in their respective ‘baskets’. When both countries are in the 
same group the comparison rests on the relative cost of a single 
basket.? 

In the calculations four groups of countries are used, the first 
consisting of the Netherlands and Norway; the second of Canada, 
United States, Denmark, Great Britain, and Australia; the third 
of Finland, Sweden, and Switzerland; and the fourth of Chile, 
Colombia, and Mexico. In other cases baskets based on food 
consumption in the particular country have been utilised. 

Comparison between countries on the basis of their percentage 
indices of food costs in relation to a third country is inaccurate 
and strictly speaking incorrect. Thus, a comparison to show the 
cost of food in Canada in relation to that in Mexico on the basis 
of their percentage indices with respect to the United States, namely 
82 and 49, will give 167 instead of the correct figure of 176 shown 
opposite Canada in the column headed Mexico. The difference 
is due to the differences in the respective baskets used in the cal- 
culations. 

In utilising the results it should be borne in mind that the 
figures are based on 19 food commodities only. Rent, fuel and 
light, clothing, and miscellaneous articles are not covered. Thus 
the results give comparisons not of the whole of the cost of living 
but of the cost of food only. 

The figures are subject to a considerable margin of error arising 
from errors in quantities and prices used in the calculations. Too 
much stress should not be paid to the exact units in these per- 
centages. 

An interesting comparison is with similar figures for October 
1938 and 1940, as published in the Year Book of Labour Statistics, 
1941 and 1942. This comparison shows, as indeed should be ex- 
pected, considerable shifts in the percentage indices of the cost 
of food between countries according as the increase in food costs 
of the base country between October 1938 and October 1941 rose 
more rapidly or less rapidly than in the country with which the 
comparison is made. Obviously in periods of rapidly changing 
prices, or of rapidly fluctuating exchange rates, these indices may 
soon become out of date and require modification if they are to 
continue to reflect the relative costs of food in the different 
countries.? 








1 For further details of method, see INTERNATIONAL LaBour Orrice: Year 
Book of Labour Statistics, 1941 or 1942; and International Comparisons of Food 
Costs, by R. M. Woopsury (Studies and Reports, Series N, No. 24). 

* Such modification might be made approximately by a correction factor in 
which the relative change of the cost of food indices for the two countries com- 
pared is multiplied by the change in the exchange rate over the period since 
the date to which the indices relate. 
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Book Notes 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATONS 


Brayshaw, Shipley N. Post-War Employment for All. London, George Allen 
& Unwin, 1942. 44 pp. 2s.6d. 


Under this new title, and with a new introduction, the author has republished 
a paper originally laid before a conference of Quaker employers in 1938 and 
published at that time as Planning Industry for the Utilisation of All Available 
Abilities. He outlines a series of proposals for financial and economic reform 
designed to secure employment for all through the full utilisation of all the means 
of production coupled with a parallel expansion of consumption. 


Bureau of National Affairs. Collective Bargaining Contracts. Techniques 
of Negotiation and Administration with Topical Classification of Clauses. Washing- 
ton, D.C., The Bureau of National Affairs, Inc., 1941. vi + 734 pp. $7.50. 


A handbook on collective bargaining that should be very helpful to repre- 
sentatives of employers and workers. Part I, entitled ‘Techniques in Collective 
Bargaining”’, contains a group of articles designed to place at the disposal of the 
reader a summary of the experience and knowledge of persons who are among 
the best qualified to afford guidance in the negotiation and administration of 
collective agreements. Part II, “Contract Clause Finder”, is a topical analysis 
of provisions in collective bargaining agreements. It provides ‘‘a very large selec- 
tion of model clauses of collective bargaining contracts in current use which are 
designed to accomplish practically ali the purposes which negotiators wish to 
accomplish whether they are on the employer’s side of the conference table or on 
the union side’. Part III gives the full text of various representative agreements. 
Consultation of the volume is facilitated by a full topical index. 


Chamberlin, Waldo (compiler). Industrial Relations in Germany, 1914-1939. 
Stanford University, Stanford University Press, 1942. xv + 403 pp. $5. 


An annotated bibliography of materials on industrial relations in Germany 
to be found in the Stanford University Libraries, particularly in the Hoover 
Library on War, Revolution, and Peace. The term industrial relations is under- 
stood as embracing any matter affecting the relationship between employers 
and employees. An introductory ‘‘Note on German Labour Law” gives the 
background or perspective to enable the student of German industrial problems 
to understand how German labour legislation has developed under different 
forms of government and under the influence of changing social philosophies. 
According to the author, “the most outstanding fact that becomes apparent in 
studying German industrial relations from 1914 to 1939 is the parallel develop- 
ment of socialistic and totalitarian tendencies noticeable throughout the twenty- 
five years’. He adds that State domination of employer-employee relations 
increased steadily, ending in the complete subservience of both groups to the 
power of the national Government. 
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Foulke, R.A. The Sinews of American Commerce. New York, Dun & Brad- 
street, Inc., 1941. 418 pp. Illustrated. 


A comprehensive account of credit institutions in the United States from 
earliest colonial times to the present day. Issued on the occasion of the hun- 
dredth anniversary of the outstanding credit agency, Dun & Bradstreet, it con- 
tains a great deal of valuable historical material not found in less specialised 
works on banking and credit institutions. 


Ginsberg, Eli. Grass on the Slag Heaps. The Story of the Welsh Miners. 
pop York and London, Harper and Brothers, 1942. xiv + 228 pp. Illustrated. 
2.50. 


The purpose of this book, by an American author, is to bring home to the 
American public the physical and moral suffering caused by prolonged unem- 
ployment and the inadequacy of any remedial action which does not attack the 
root of the evil by direct measures to secure industrial revival. The author shows 
by reference to conditions in the South Wales coalfields how, after having for 
many years regarded the organisation of a more or less liberal scheme of unem- 
ployment insurance and assistance as their sole duty, the British Government 
and Parliament were at last forced to recognise the disastrous effects of idleness 
and poverty on the population. A traditional dislike of any Government interfer- 
ence in economic life led at first to the attempt to find a remedy by encouraging 
the transfer of unemployed workers to other areas and organising relief works, 
but these schemes could not be anything but a palliative under depression condi- 
tions. During the years immediately preceding the war the Government at last 
decided to take direct action to revive economic life in the depressed area by 
introducing new industries. The author draws from the initial results of this 
policy morals which may be applicable to the post-war period. 


Hambro, C. J. How to Win The Peace. Philadelphia, New York, J. B. Lippin« 
cott Company, 1942. 384 pp. $3. 


Mr. Carl J. Hambro, the President of the Norwegian Storting, has an experi- 
ence of the League of Nations which few can rival and has drawn richly upon 
it in the present volume, which he describes as an attempt to try to direct the 
imagination “towards practical concrete efforts of international co-operation, to 
interpret the lessons of our decades of activity in such a way that they can be 
of aid to the next generation”. He points out that in the official statements and 
declarations which have been made ‘‘we have some of the elements necessary 
to lay the foundations for a dynamic peace: freedom from hostilities, freedom 
from fear, freedom from want—which transcribed into positive terms will mean 
political security, spiritual security, social and financial security, and something 
more than that: the rule of justice and of equity, nationally and internationally, 
between classes and individuals; liberty for every single nation to develop its 
own civilisation and the form of government it desires, under the terms of inter- 
national law; and freedom for the individual men and women to follow the voice 
of their own consciences and convictions”. It is clear, he says, that “the practical 
solution of the economic, the social, the humanitarian problems mentioned in 
the Atlantic Charter, will render necessary some kind of universal organisation”’, 
which will be wise to draw upon the “funds of experience collected by existing 
agencies of international administration and co-operation”. He takes the view 
that “‘no peace conference can be called until a tremendous work of clearing, of 
salvage and of reconstruction has been done”, and that “‘a long period of trans- 
ition will be needed before nations can discuss officially the terms of peace treaties 
to come”’. 


No single Government can be blind, he says, to the colossal problem of 
readjusting industrial and economic life from war production to peace pro- 
duction. To complete this process without social upheaval and financial 
calamities will need the co-ordinated efforts of Governments, of labour, and 
of industry. By itself this fact will make it a social and economic necessity to 
proceed to demobilisation slowly and by steps so as to make possible the 
absorption in production and constructive life of the many millions of drafted 
men and volunteers. 
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Mr. Hambro refers to a tendency in many quarters ‘‘to forget that even if 
the war as waged in 1942 is, primarily, a war between armies, navies, air forces 
and giant industries of the Great Powers, fundamentally and morally it is not 
a Great Power war, but something new and far more important. It would hardly 
bode well for the future if those who take a keen interest in the post-war settle- 
ment start their work by overlooking completely the countries which have suffered 
most under the hands and heels of the totalitarian aggressors and oppressors.” 


There is a growing feeling of uncertainty among men and women from 
occupied countries. Not only do they feel that their war efforts are minimised 
or not mentioned by the official information machine, but they are well aware 
that one new organisation after another, leading over to the transition period, 
is established without any representation for the small powers. They do not 
demand much, but, on the other hand, they have no intense desire to remain, 
on the day of final reckoning, just a group of forgotten nations. They think 
that they have a right to a hand in the peace we have won. Maybe they are 
touchy, maybe they are unduly suspicious. But they have every reason to 
be so. They know that unless the small nations are given a voice and a vote 
in the council of the mighty, there will be faint hope of any international 
democracy and of any democratic control of foreign policy, and without 
democratic rights in the international commonwealth, no peace can be won. 
. . . .It may be inconvenient, it may be cumbrous and bothersome to 
have to consult representatives of a number of countries. But that is the way 
of democracy; the road to progress is the resultant of the given composition 
of forces. 


Mr. Hambro affirms vigorously that ‘‘the problem of a dynamic peace can 
be met only by a universal solution’”’ and that ‘‘no variety of regionalism could 
effectively prevent war’’. ‘It has’’, he says, ‘‘become quite fashionable in Ameri- 
ca to talk of a European union or even a European constitution. It ought to 
be made perfectly clear in very outspoken words that such plans have no factual 
background, they are contrary to historical, geographical, demographic, economic 
and political realities. Such plans are not welcome to any nation; nor are they 
supported by any responsible statesman.” 

Among Mr. Hambro’s more detailed chapters those on ‘‘Peace and Pay- 
ment”’, “International Loyalty’, and ‘‘The International Rights of Man” are 
of special interest. The first discusses the financing of international organisa- 
tions; Mr. Hambro anticipates that the future world organisation, like the pre- 
sent League of Nations, will have to depend for its finances on contributions or 
quotas from States members, but stresses that in order that such an organisation 
may ‘accomplish serious work, and have real power, it must have financial 
security”. ‘International Loyalty” is a study of the status and loyalties of both 
the servants and the masters of international organisations, which emphasises 
that no such organisation can hope to achieve success unless its servants owe 
—_ loyalty to it alone. The chapter on the international rights of man argues 
that: 

We have to repudiate, openly and officially, the old doctrine that States 
alone are subjects of international law, and on the basis of the promises of 
the Atlantic Charter and the Washington Declaration adopt an International 
Bill of Rights. A little over two hundred and fifty years have passed since 
the Lords and Commoners of Great Britain wrote the first national Bill of 
Rights; it certainly could not be premature to make international law what 
is national law in every democratic’country.” 


The above quotations should serve toindicate the vigour which is characteristic 
of Mr. Hambro’s approach. His book should be read and pondered by everyone 
concerned with the planning of international reconstruction. 


Horowitz, D. Post-War Reconstruction. Tel-Aviv, The Palestine and Middle 
East Magazine, 1942. 30 pp. 


This is a concise and interesting survey of the reconstruction problems of 
Palestine in relation to post-war world economic policies. The author is confident 
that the progress in economic thought and the experience reaped during this war 
will determine a new and more positive attitude towards a constructive economic 
policy under post-war conditions. The development of backward colonial coun- 
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tries is, in his opinion, not only useful to these countries; it is also required by 
the socio-economic progress in mature economies. A rising standard of living 
will have its repercussions first on the capacity of absorption of the colonies for 
manufactured goods. Secondly, it will ward off the danger of dumping arising 
from low labour standards in colonial countries competing with organised Euro- 
pean labour. The same considerations are applied by the author to the inter- 
relations between the mature and colonial economies which coexist in Palestine. 


The more industrialised, mature, economy created by Jewish colonisation 
is, he says, confronted, first and foremost, with the problem of markets for 
its manufactured goods. Any development of an indigenous economy will 
lead to an expansion of such markets. Organised labour with European 
standards is exposed to the unceasing pressure of low labour standards prevail- 
ing in the indigenous economy. Any rise in the standard of life in the indigen- 
ous economy will greatly relieve the pressure by decreasing the abnormal 
wage differentials. 


The author reviews briefly the main elements of such policy: supply of foreign 
capital, increase of productivity, change in occupational structure, modernisation 
of agriculture, industrialisation. 


McConagha, W. A. The Development of the Labor Movement in Great Britain 
France and Germany. Chapel Hill, The University of North Carolina Press, 1942., 
ix +199 pp. $2.50. 


A short but captivating historical outline of the labour movement in Great 
Britain, France, and Germany, with special emphasis on trade unions. In the 
author’s view, the labour movement is ‘“‘a modern phenomenon, the product of an 
existing capitalistic civilisation”. It is naturally related to the ideas and institu- 
tions of a system with which it is in conflict, either in respect of specific practices 
or in toto. However great the variety of opinions in the labour movement, trade 
union doctrines may be roughly classified under two headings: those of the con- 
servatives, the pure and simple trade unionists, whose efforts centre around the 
collective agreement; and those of the revolutionaries, whose position is based 
on the conviction that any fundamental improvement in the condition of labour 
must be premised on the destruction of the entire existing economic system. In 
the three countries he considers, the author finds that the fluctuations of labour’s 
attitude towards the capitalist system are not necessarily progressive in any 
particular direction, but represent rather ‘‘a social barometer marking the rise 
and fall of labour’s confidence in the health of existing economic institutions”’. 
With regard to the subjugation of the German labour movement by National 
Socialism, he states that “failure to find any common denominator for internal 
differences, particularly the friction between socialists and communists, is in no 
small degree accountable for its existing plight. For had these groups been able to 
yh into a solid front, National Socialism must have been effectively 
checked. 


Mallart y Cuto, José. La organizacién econémica internacional y el problema 
de la paz. Madrid, Sobrinos de la Sucesora de M. Minuesa de los Rios, 1941. 
294 pp. 


The thesis of this book is that a world-wide organisation of economic life and 
of life in general is the necessary basis for a durable and fruitful peace. The 
experience of the inter-war period, described in the most interesting part of the 
book, leads inevitably to this conclusion. In analysing the failure of international 
organisation, the author, who apparently wrote the book before the outbreak 
of the present war, takes a somewhat gloomy view of the future. He writes: 


The present form of organisation in small independent national economic 
units is, in a way, a preparation for war. Conversely, the economic inter- 
dependence which will develop with the specialisation of production by coun- 
tries, or better still, by natural regions, with international co-ordination and 
the broadening of economic life and intercourse, and with world-wide econo- 
mic organisation, will make war virtually impossible. . . Just as in the human 
body the arm cannot be the enemy of the leg nor the stomach of the heart, 
the economic organism of the world cannot contain hostile members waging 
war against each other. . . 
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To create this economic inter-relationship what is needed is co-ordination, 
organic distribution, and a comprehensive plan in which each part has its own 
proper function. A scheme of world economic organisation must be drawn 
up on the most practical and scientific lines possible. Whether at least a 
relative peace can be established between men and peoples will depend on 
the skill with which this scheme is drawn up, on the tact with which the diffi- 
culties that must arise in its execution are solved, and on the form in which 
the necessary adjustments are presented so as to be made acceptable to the 
groups affected by them. . . It must be realised that every step towards the 
normal operation of this world organism will be an obstacle to war and every 
improvement in world economic organisation will be a step towards permanent 
peace between peoples. 


Mills, Lennox A. British Rule in Eastern Asia. A Study of sey somal 
Government and Economic Development in British Malaya and Hong Kong. Issued 
under the auspices of the International Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations: 
International Research Series. Minneapolis, The University of Minnesota Press; 
London, Oxford University Press, 1942. ix + 581 pp. $5. 


A careful and comprehensive survey of conditions in British Malaya and 
Hong Kong, which provides the enquiring reader with a clear picture of the 
governmental and social and economic organisation of the territories at the time 
of the outbreak of the present war. The survey is the result of painstaking study 
of a very large number of official reports and other sources of information, of 
visits to the territories in order to acquire first-hand experience, and of discus- 
sions with numerous persons, including officials, on the conclusions reached. 
A work of this kind supplies an essential need, and is likely to prove invaluable 
when the plans for post-war reconstruction in that part of the world come to be 
considered in greater detail than at present. 

It must be added, however, that the survey was prepared in or before 1939 
and that the first (English) edition appeared before Japan's accession to the 
Axis as an active partner. 


Padover, Saul K. (editor). Walson’s Ideals. Washington, D.C., American 
Council on Public Affairs, 1942. 151 pp. 


Excerpts from the writings and speeches of President Wilson, arranged ‘‘in 
logical sequence”’ under the heads of America, democracy, government, politics, 
business, labour, foreign policy, Germany, the League of Nations, America’s 
responsibilities, and peace and war. 


Wiesner, Beda. Unpaid Labour or Controlled Dynamics. A Contribution 
to the Problem of Unemployment. Jerusalem, Rubin Mass, 1941. 78 pp. 


The author finds one of the major causes of mass unemployment in the bad 
influence on world economics of the simultaneous existence of old, redeemed equip- 
ment on the one hand and modern equipment on the other. This, he says, is made 
possible by the fact that ‘‘the work of redeemed machines represents labour which 
is no longer paid or, in other words, that the entrepreneur uses unpaid labour”’. 
This “‘unpaid labour’’ appears to him to be the source of the unjustified “surplus 
value” going to capital instead of to labour. He does not suggest that this evil 
is inherent in the capitalist system. On the contrary, he strongly favours that 
system, but insists that the evil must be cured by the abolition of ‘‘unpaid labour”. 
His proposal is that, once they have been redeemed, mechanical means of produc- 
tion should either be turned into scrap or continue working, in which case a quota 
of redemption should be calculated, and this sum should be paid into an “Account 
of Labour’’ which would serve to raise the standard of living of labour by appro- 
priate means. The author confesses that his proposal, which to be effective, would 
need to be applied and controlled internationally, would not be easy to put into 
practice. 
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Factory inspection is an essential social service in the modern 
state. England was the first country to adopt it and its Factory 
Inspectorate has maintained its pre-eminent position. Its value 
at the present time has been stated by Dr. Rosson, who, in 












his introduction, says: ‘It is important to remember that 
factory inspection is even more valuable in time of war than 
in peace’. 





This book is the first full-length study of the system which 
has been published in England. It traces the history of the 
Inspectorate, describes its organisation, explains the functions 
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constituted, rests largely in the hands of the diseased. It dis- 
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a shrewd comment of contemporary significance’’. Times 
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